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PREFACE. 


TAFFORDSHIRE POETS, the second volume in this 
series, is an undertaking which has for its general 
object the compiling of biographical and critical notes, 
with examples of the poetry of native-born poets of 
the county, past and present. 

It is not suggested that the list of names gathered together 
is exhaustive, seeing that hundreds even now are writing 
poetry, but it can be perceived that it is at least representative 
of the varied production of this shire, and it is hoped with 
some confidence that none of its immortals has been 
omitted. What the future may produce, who knows? Since 
the first book of the series—Warwickshive—appeared, other 
names might be added to that volume, and especially the 
name of Rupert Brooke, whose meteoric career later attracted 
attention. The war followed close on its appearance, and it 
has only now been deemed advisable to continue issuing the 
series. However, this delay has tended to make the present 
volume more complete, and it is somewhat fitting that it 
should be Staffordshire—a county contiguous to that of 
Warwick, and, like it, historical and literary. Stratford gave 
us Shakespeare, the poet for all time ; Lichfield—yet only in 
the morn of its fame—gave us Johnson, perhaps the most 
outstanding figure in English lterature, and who, when 
speaking of his literary friends, declared that ‘ Staffordshire 
is the nursery of art; here they grow up till they are trans- 
planted to London.” His statement can even now be verified, 
for in the volume before us we find many poets who were 
born in the shire migrating to 


‘‘Fresh woods and pastures new.” 


This volume, incidentally, will preserve a remembrance of 
minor poets and verse-writers, whose work forms a background 
to the greater productions. The preservation of their 
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memories and writings may at least be an encouragement 
to much undiscovered talent to-day. Some readers may 
perhaps think that we have given undue prominence to 
minor poets, but surely they may find a place in the literary 
history of a locality, and throw many sidelights thereon ? 
Mr. Alfred Noyes (himself of Staffordshire) has truly declared 
of the work of the immortals that “great poetry has a 
precision that the scientists are not yet acquainted with—in 
all great poetry the poet makes a little cosmos out of chaos. 
Examples conformable with the inner subtleties and beauties 
hinted at in this sentence may be found among these poets ; 
and, for the lesser ones, attention may be drawn to Lady 
Fullerton’s thought on page 390, and Mrs. Hayden’s plea in 
her sonnet on page 415. 

It would seem difficult to classify satisfactorily the vast 
amount of English poetry without the more tedious method 
of chronology, or the selective one of anthologies, particularly 
from a biographical point of view, without adopting some 
such regional principle as laid down in this series. Birth may 
occasionally appear to lend an artificial connection, but it is 
a starting point, and no one could hope to classify so 
numerous a body of poets under specific place names without 
an endless knowledge of the life-surroundings of each. A 
Herculean task! Hence, birth-place has been selected as the 
regional criterion of classification as it is usually known 
definitely, whereas associations are often changeable. 

Therefore, this series should not only add to a fuller grasp 
of England’s poetic fertility, regionally presented, but also 
io its entirety a foundation of a memorial “‘ more lasting than 

rass. 

We wish to emphasise here that our work is not an 
anthology—a word too much traded on to-day. It is a 
treasury out of which things old and new may be had at their 
intrinsic value. Anthology means, according to its derivation, 
a selection of flowers, presumably the choicest blooms. This 
volume is a veritable countryside, even to the hedgerows ! 
But it is unnecessary to depict the topographical situation 
of this pleasaunce. Perhaps it is sufficient to refer readers, 
apart from the well-known local histories, to Michael Drayton’s 
quaint descriptions of it in his Poly-Olbion, and to Captain 
C. J. B. Masefield’s Staffordshire, a fascinating compilation. 


PREFACE, xii 


The literary productions of the shire outside poetry cannot 
be closely examined here, but three names at least among her 
sons must for ever be associated with all such memories— 
Mr. Arnold Bennett, Sir Oliver Lodge, and the late Jerome K. 
Jerome. The praise of the shire may be epitomised in the 
words of the first named in the Old Wives’ Tale, where only 
the sea is lacking among its charms—charms too little 
associated with it by those who know it not. He exclaims, 
“What a county of modest, unnoticed rivers! What a 
natural, simple county, content to fix its boundaries by these 
tortuous island brooks, with their comfortable names—Trent, 
Mease, Dove, Tern, Dane, Mees, Stour, Tame, and even hasty 
Severn! Not that the Severn is suitable to the county! In 
the county excess is deprecated. The county is happy in 
not exciting remark. . . . It has everything that England 
has, including thirty miles of Watling Street ; and England 
can show nothing more beautiful and nothing uglier than the 
works of nature and the works of man to be seen within the 
limits of the county. It is England in little, lost in the 
midst of England, unsung by searchers after the extreme ; 
perhaps occasionally somewhat sore at this neglect, but how 
proud in the instinctive cognizance of its representative 
features and traits!” 

Staffordshire has perhaps more than any county honoured 
its men of letters in their lifetime. Sir Henry Newbolt was 
among the first to see a tablet commemorative of his birth 
unveiled, in his native town of Bilston; recently Jerome K. 
Jerome received the freedom of the borough of Walsall, his 
native town, a recognition to which he referred as “a knight- 
hood of the people.” It will interest Walsall men and other 
lovers of the author of Three Men in a Boat that his biography 
is now being prepared by Mr. Alfred Moss, who by his work, 
energy, and patronage has done much, not only in Walsall 
but in neighbouring towns, to create a love for higher aims in 
letters and art. 

Pleasure, joy, interest, recreation, all in turn, have 
ministered to us in compiling this treasury. Research and 
correspondence have naturally been enormous, stretching 
over years like Johnson’s Dictionary and his Shakespeare, and, 
in consequence, we have gained literary friends and helpers 
whom we thank most gratefully for their unique services 
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rendered to us, in particular Mr. T. W. Markland, Mr. Alfred 
Moss, Mr. Cecil Tildesley, Mr. St. John Adcock, Mr. S. 21 
Knowles (for his care and unflagging interest in assisting the 
work through the press), and Miss Marjorie Crosbie. 

We have also to thank Mr. Pape for his researches, 
especially regarding Mrs. Craik; the Bodleian, Oxford, for 
unpublished poems of Elias Ashmole ; the various able con- 
tributors of articles; and those who have generously given 
permission for the use of copyright poems, including all the 
living poets named in the table of contents. 

As General Editor, I must thank my coadjutor, Mr. 
Russell Markland, for his devotion in aiding me in so vast an 
undertaking. It has been to him a labour of love, and had I 
not his co-operation this volume would never have been 
published. 

It is with deep regret that we have to lament the passing 
of Canon Langbridge, the Rev. F. W. Orde Ward, Captain 
Masefield, Mr. Josiah Baker, the Rev. A. R. Alsop, and Mrs. 
R. Ayscoughe Hayden, valuable helpers who have written for 
this series or otherwise assisted us during the progress of this 
volume. 

Lastly, we close this, our attempt to give pleasure to our 
readers, by quoting the prayer of the father of English 
Poetry, Chaucer :— 


“Now preye I to hem alle that herkne this litel tretis or rede, that 
if ther be any thing in it that lyketh hem, that ther-of they thanken 
oure lord Jesu Crist, of whom procedeth al wit and al goodnesse. And 
if ther be any thing that displese hem, I preye hem also that they 
arrette it to the defaute of myn unconninge, and nat to my wil, that 
wolde ful fayn have seyd bettre if I hadde had conninge.”’ 


Cy He Poore: 
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Hail! fair domain, the heart of England’s 
shires, 

Where flowers and woodlands bloom with 
mystic glow ; 

Where birds and brooks with music 
overflow, 

And trees point star-ward like cathedral 
spires. ‘ 

Alas! all things we see, to death must go, 

Their glory ends in Time’s devouring fires ; 

But nature’s unseen spirit ne’er expires, 

This hidden presence, bards aspire to know. 


NIM NE 


Amid decay, undying things abound, 

And in this deathless world the poets 
dwell ; 

They labour, oft in tears and grief, to 
sound 

Life’s riddles, and interpretations tell. 

Dear Staffordshire, your seers to-day may 
sorrow, 

But life will be more beautiful to-morrow. 


ALFRED MOSS, 
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To the Staffordian fields doth rove.” 


“The Muse 


WILLIAM WYRLEY. 


E “spacious days ”’ of the last of the Tudors were 
pre-eminently days of reaction and revival—days, 
too, of fascination for nearly all the men living in 
them, and fascinating for us, living in this twentieth 
century. And to the lovers of wonder, of adventure, 

of action, and of romance, this golden age and its “‘ conver- 
sation’ or citizenship make strong appeal. Sir Walter 
Ralegh, for example, with his wondrous stories of far-off 
distant climes, entranced his countrymen and wove around 
them the enchanting web of romance. These “ spacious 
days ’’ had their statesmen, divines, philosophers, warriors of 
land and sea, all great in renown, whose far-reaching actions 
still make strong appeal, yet England amid the engrossing 
activities of this wonderment, adventure, and action, was not 
unmindful of her children of romance and poetry. 

The title of the “‘ golden age ”’ has been for many reasons 
assigned to the reign of Queen Elizabeth; and was not her 
reign supremely the ‘ golden age”’ of literature? All may 
conjure up names that will last for ever in the arena of letters— 
the immortal Shakespeare, Ben Jonson, Drayton, Spenser, 
Massinger, and a host of lesser lights, who shone in the literary 
firmament of those days, and amid these lesser lights was 
William Wyrley, a contemporary of Shakespeare born one 
year after him, in 1565, and dying two years after him, in 
1618. 

William Wyrley was born at Wyrley, in Staffordshire, 
Shakespeare’s neighbouring county. His father’s name was 
Augustine, but he was named William after his grandfather, 
who was of Handsworth, in the same county. 

This interesting old-time poet, as a child, delighted in 
arms and armory. When a young man he acted as copyist 
to Samson Erdeswicke, and while thus engaged published under 
his own name a prose treatise on The Trve vse of Armorie, 
Shewed, by Historie, and plainly proued by example: the 
necessitie thereof, also discouered : with the maner of differings 

I 
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in ancient time, the lawfulnes of honorable funerals and 
moniments : with other matters of Antiquitie, incident to the 
advancing of Banners, Ensignes, and marks of noblenesse and 
Cheualrie. This book was printed at London, By I. Jackson, 
for Gabriell Cawood, 1592. 

This book consists of two parts—the prose portion, in 
spite of the long title quoted above, is embraced in twenty- 
eight pages; Wyrley is supposed to have gained his know- 
ledge in writing it from Erdeswicke ; some authorities ascribe 
it wholly to the latter. 

The second portion is poetic, consisting of two historical 
poems, which have been criticised as “dull,” “ creeping,” 
“‘uncouth.”’ The authorship of the poems, however, has not 
been questioned. The writer has here to thank Mr. P. M. 
Barnard, M.A., the scholarly antiquary of Tunbridge Wells, 
for a sight of the volume, a finely impressed copy, and looking 
most quaint in its original vellum with ties. 

The poems are The Chandos and Capitall de Buz. The 
former tells of The Glorious Life and Honorable Death of Sir 
Iohn Chandos, Lord of Saint Saluior, le Vicount, great Seneschall 
of Poyctow, high Constable of Acquitaine, Knight of the honorable 
order of the Garter, elected by the first founder, King Edward the 
third at his institution thereof. The second poem is the story 
of The Honorable Life and Langvishing Death of Sir Iohn de 
Gralhy Capitall de Buz, one of the Knights elected by the first 
founder of the Garter into that noble order. And sometime one 
of the principall Gouernors of Guyen, Ancestor to the French 
King that now 1s. The poems deal with the English Invasion 
of France in the reign of Edward III. They are full of anti- 
quarian, classical, geographical, dialectal, and archaic lore, 
with allusions to Froissart’s Chronicles, and a reprint care- 
fully edited would, in spite of what critics may say to the 
contrary, be received with pleasure by all lovers of courteous 
and chivalrous deeds, although they have not the brightness, 
the versatility, the perfect rhythm, and the picturesque 
word-painting of some of the old chronicler-poets. 

After these publications Wyrley went to Balliol College, 
Oxford, in 1594, and he pursued his studies with such success 
that in 1604 he was appointed Rouge Croix pursuivant at 
the College of Arms, where he died, and was buried in 
St. Benet’s Church, London. C. H. Poorer. 
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THE TAKING AND TRIUMPHANT ENTRY INTO LONDON OF 
KING JOHN, OF FRANCE, 1356. 


From Lord Chandos. 


What triumphing in England knowne these newes 
At Burdeux, what great reioicing seene 
In forren courts how honored all our crewes 
Where they became my seruice as I weene 
That heere I did was highly in esteeme, 
About a prince men thought me meet to be 
As well for counsell as for cheualrie. 


King Iohn int’ England gladly was conueid 
On trampling steed through London doth he ride: 
Note fortunes change a king that scepter sweid 
With large command, through noble Fraunce doth bide, 
In forren land: there pricking him beside 
His conqueror on cole black hobbie plast, 
On whom the woondering vulgars praises blast. 


No Romain in his triumphs glorious 
Through citie passing with trumpets sounding 
More apparant appeered victorious, 
That our braue prince by modest riding 
At peoples plause with ioy abounding, 
Remembring those high words he earst did say, 
Neuer shall England ransom for me pay. 


RICHARD BARNFIELD. 


ICHARD BARNFIELD was the eldest child of 
Richard Barnfield, of Norbury Manor, Staffordshire. 
He was baptised at Norbury, 13th June, 1574. 
His mother, Maria, who was of the old Staffordshire 
family of Skrymsher, died when he was only nine 
years old, and he was afterwards brought up by her sister 
Elizabeth. An affectionate epitaph which he wrote on the 
death of this aunt appears in one of his books. At the age 
of seventeen he graduated at Brasenose College, Oxford, and 
three years later published a volume of poems called The 
Affectionate Shepherd (dedicated to Lady Penelope Rich). 
The following year, 1595, appeared Cynthia, with certain 
Sonnets, and the Legend of Cassandra, dedicated to the Earl 
of Derby. His last book, published in 1598, consisted of four 
thin pamphlets of verse bound together, and of these a second 
edition, with changes and additions, appeared in 1605. After 
his youthful burst of song, Barnfield seems to have settled 
down to the life of a prosperous country gentleman at Darlas- 
ton, near Stone, in his native county. He died at the age of 
fifty-two, leaving a son and granddaughter, and was buried 
in the Priory Church of St. Michael’s, Stone, on 6th March, 
1627. Doubtless a monument of some kind was erected to 
his memory, but it cannot be traced, for the church was 
pulled down and rebuilt in 1750. To this bare statement of 
facts the internal evidence of his poems adds very little 
biographical detail, except that he was by religion a Protestant 
(see The Encomion of Lady Pecunia), and that he calls Michael 
Drayton his “ professed friend ’’ (Sonnet XX.). 

Barnfield was born in the very midst of one of England’s 
great seasons of poetry. About ten years the junior of 
Shakespeare, Marlowe, and Drayton, he was the contemporary 
of Ben Jonson and Donne. Had he persevered in verse, his 
name might have been enshrined with theirs to-day; but, 
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unhappily, no line of his written after the age of twenty-four 
has been preserved, and youthfulness is naturally apparent 
in almost the whole of his extant work. The greater part of 
it is strongly influenced by Spenser, and it shares the tendency 
to artificiality, prolixity, and a rather vague groping after 
the exterior forms of beauty which are the besetting sins of 
the greater man. The poetical impulse in Barnfield does not 
seem to have been strong enough to drive him on to find a 
voice and manner entirely his own. But it is impossible to 
believe that a man who wrote some thousands of lines before 
he was twenty-five can have written nothing whatsoever in 
the last twenty-seven years of his life, and his omission to 
publish any of the fruits of his maturity. makes one of the 
lamentable /acune in English poetry. 

Barnfield was rather a dilettante writing for amusement, 
than an original mind which must at any cost express itself. 
He wrote chiefly on the themes that were fashionable at the 
moment, and, when these failed, was, as he admits, quite 
at a loss for a subject. He drank deeply of Spenser’s spring, 
but was not thereby aroused, as was Keats long afterwards, 
to view the world thenceforth with the master eye of a poet. 
Barnfield only felt that he could write like Spenser, forgetting 
that in trying to do so he would be putting himself at one 
remove from reality. He is always afraid to trust his own 
eyes, his own powers and inclinations; he must either be 
writing as he feels other men would write on the subject in 
hand, or he must be emphasising the moral of his fable. Thus 
in Cassandra he writes of Agamemnon’s home-coming : 


“ The people’s joys, conceived at his return, 
Their thronging multitudes, their gladsome cries, 
Their gleeful hymns, whiles piles of incense burn, 
Their public shows, kept at solemnities 
Werpass ; 
and goes on to relate, without making credible, the treachery 
of Clytemnestra. His imagination was evidently ready to 
take fire, as Keats’s would have done at the like thought, 
and produce a vivid, many coloured picture of a Greek city 
holiday. But he will not have it, and we are left tantalised 
with such fitful flashes here and there, where we might have 
had sustained brightness. 
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Barnfield’s most conspicuous merit is, perhaps, the care 
of his versification. He wrote much, but (with the exception 
of some strange hexameters, which have the look of a parody) 
his work includes scarcely a harsh line. His pen was that of a 
cultured young gentleman who has studied the best models, 
and is not without pride of his skill in imitation. His really 
successful pieces are few, but two or three are worthy of a 
place in any English anthology. Not many men have 
achieved as much by the time they were twenty-five. 

His earliest work, The Affectionate Shepherd, was avowedly 
an imitation of Virgil’s Second Eclogue. It has been pointed 
out in modern times that it is largely indebted also to Marlowe 
and Nashe’s Dido. The rather over-ripe affection of a man 
for the boy Ganymede, which is its main theme, reminds the 
reader of the similar subject of the first series of Shakespeare’s 
Sonnets, but it is not one that fits with modern taste. Indeed, 
the author himself seems to have grown weary of endear- 
ments in his second part, where he breaks off rather oddly 
into a lengthy series of moral precepts. The delightful stanzas 
quoted below are certainly the most pleasing of the poem. 
They show a real love of gardens and country sport, and were 
written, no doubt, with the poet’s Staffordshire home in mind, 
The impact with the actual has vitalised the poetry. 

The Shepherd's Content, which follows The A ffectionate 
Shepherd, deals with the theme, always so popular with poets, 
of the delights of the simple life, and the same things have 
been said by other people better than by Barnfield. 

Cynthia is called by its author “‘ the first imitation of the 
verse of that excellent poet, Master Spenser, in his Faerie 
Queene.”’ The matter (he should have added) is borrowed 
from Peele’s Arraignment of Paris. The subject is the 
Judgment of Paris, which Jupiter reverses in favour of Queen 
Elizabeth, the peerless Queen “‘ in western world amidst the 
ocean main.” This is followed by twenty saccharine sonnets 
celebrating once more the beauty of Ganymede, and by 
An Ode, which begins prettily— 


“ Nights were short, and days were long ; 
Blossoms on the hawthorns hung ; 
Philomel, Night-music’s king, 

Told the coming of the spring ; 
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Whose sweet silver-sounding voice 
Made the little birds rejoice, 
Skipping light from spray to spray, 
Till Aurora showed the day.” 


But Daphnis and Ganymede, coming in very shortly, 
spoil the poetry. The book ends with Cassandra, which 
retells the classical tragedy in the manner of Shakespeare’s 
Venus and Adonis (published two years earlier) smoothly 
enough. But it is too clear that Barnfield is writing, not 
because the story inspired him, but because all the writers of 
the time were trying their hands at putting classical stories 
into verse. 

The Encomion of Lady Pecunia, which comes first in the 
1598 volume, is a semi-humorous celebration of the virtues of 
hard cash. In his address “to the gentlemen readers” the 
author naively admits that he wrote of money because he was 
“determined to write of something.” He seems to have 
written only too often for no better reason. The Complaint 
of Poetry for the Death of Liberality, which comes next, is a 
curious protest against the parsimony of some relation or 
patron— 


“Vile Avaricia, how hast thou enchanted 
The noble minds of great and mighty men ? 

Or what infernal fury late hath haunted 
Thew miggard purses to the learned pen?” 


Possibly a hard-hearted father had been making it plain 
that he thought it time for his son to be earning a living. 
This is followed by The Combat Between Conscience and 
Covetousness in the Mind of Man, which is of no great account, 
and the volume concludes with Poems in Divers Humours, to 
the half-dozen pages of which Barnfield owes it that he is still 
remembered. It seems, however, that they had been written 
some time earlier, for in his dedication he calls them “ fruits 
of unriper years.” The first piece is the sonnet, If Music and 
Sweet Poetry Agree—a mere trifle, but quite unsurpassed for 
natural melody. An inferior sonnet, Agaznst the Dispraisers 
of Poetry, is succeeded by a Remembrance of his four favourite 
English poets—Spenser, Daniel, Drayton, and Shakespeare— 
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the last being congratulated on his Venus and his Lucrece only. 
Yet many of his plays had been acted, and some of them 
published. So hard it is to discern a great man’s greatness at 
close quarters. The ode which follows, and is printed below, 
is Barnfield’s best achievement. It again is evidently inspired 
by his temporary lack of means, and expresses, as well as there 
is need to express, the universal experience with regard to the 
plentifulness of friends in time of wealth and their paucity in 
time of want. The metre is managed perfectly. After three 
less interesting pieces, the volume closes with the impressive 
simile on the life of man. 

It is a theft, rather than his own merits, which has kept 
Barnfield’s name alive. His two best things (the sonnet and 
the ode printed below) reappeared in 1599 in the pirated 
collection, attributed to Shakespeare, but really by many 
authors called The Passionate Pilgrim. These two poems 
were accordingly printed as Shakespeare’s until quite modern 
times. No man could desire a finer compliment, and, indeed, 
the sonnet might deceive the very elect, for it is built precisely 
on the Shakespearean plan. 

Swinburne, who was prone to excess in his likes and 
aversions, rated Barnfield more highly than I have ventured 
to do: “The singer of Cynthia in verse well worthy of 
Endymion, who would seem to have died as a poet in the 
same fatal year of his age that Keats died as a man ; the first 
adequate English laureate of the nightingale, to be supplanted 
or equalled by none until the advent of his mightier brother.”’ 

The reader may, however, make an independent study of 
Barnfield without difficulty, for his poems have been reprinted 
entire in Some Longer Elizabethan Poems, with an introduction 
by Mr. A. H. Bullen. 

CHARLES MASEFIELD. 
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COUNTRY DELIGHTS. 


From The A ffectionate Shepherd ; containing the Complaint of Daphnis 
for the Love of Ganymede. 


If thou wilt come and dwell with me at home, 
My sheep-cote shall be strow’d with new green rushes ; 
We'll haunt the trembling prickets as they roam 
About the fields along the hawthorn bushes ; 

I have a piebald cur to hunt the hare ; 

So we will live with dainty forest fare. 


Nay, more than this, I have a garden-plot 
Wherein there wants not herbs nor roots nor flowers; 
Flowers to smell, roots to eat, herbs for the pot, 
And dainty shelters when the welkin lowers ; 
Sweet-smelling beds of lilies and of roses 
Which rosemary banks and lavender encloses. 


There grows the gillyflower, the mint, the daisy, 
Both red and white, the blue-veined violet, 
The purple hyacinth, the spike, to please thee, 
The scarlet-dyed carnation, bleeding yet, 
The sage, the savory, and sweet marjorum, 
Hyssop, thyme, and eye-bright, good for the blind and dumb 


The pink, the primrose, cowslip and daffadilly, 

The harebell blue, the crimson columbine, 

Sage, lettuce, parsley, and the milk-white lily, 

The rose, and speckled flowers called ‘‘ sops-in-wine,”’ 
Fine pretty king-cups, and the yellow bootes 
That grows by rivers and by shallow brookes ; 


And many thousand more I cannot name, 

Of herbs and flowers that in gardens grow, 

I have for thee; and conies that be tame, 

Young rabbits, white as swan, and black as crow, 
Some speckled here and there with dainty spots ; 
And more, I have two milch and milk-white goats. 


All these and more I’ll give thee for thy love, 

If these and more may ’tice thy love away ; 

I have a pigeon-house, in it a dove, 

Which I love more than mortal tongue can say ; 
And last of all, I’ll give thee-a little lamb 
To play withal, new-weaned from her dam. 
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TO HIS FRIEND,- MASTER R.L., IN PRAISE OF 
MUSIC AND POETRY. 


If music and sweet poetry agree, 

As they must needs (the sister and the brother), 
Then must the love be great ’twixt thee and me, 
Because thou lov’st the one and I the other. 

Dowland to thee is dear, whose heavenly touch 
Upon the lute doth ravish human sense ; 

Spenser to me, whose deep conceit is such 
As, passing all conceit, needs no defence. 

Thou lov’st to hear the sweet melodious sound 
That Phoebus’ lute, the queen of music, makes, 

And I in deep delight am chiefly drowned 
Whenas himself to singing he betakes. 

One god is god of both, as poets feign ; 

One knight loves both, and both in thee remain. 


AN ODE. 


As it fell upon a day 

In the merry month of May, 
Sitting in a pleasant shade 

Which a grove of myrtles made, 
Beasts did leap and birds did sing, 
Trees did grow and plants did spring; 
Everything did banish moan 

Save the nightingale alone. 

She, poor bird, as all forlorn 
Leaned her breast uptill a thorn, 
And there sung the dolefull’st ditty, 
That to hear it was great pity. 
‘Fie, fie, fie! ”’ now would she cry, 
p) Lert teruy sem biy ance bie 

That to hear her so complain 
Scarce I could from tears refrain, 
For her griefs so lively shown 

Made me think upon mine own. 

“ Ah,” thought I, ‘‘ thou mourn’st in vain, 
None takes pity on thy pain; 
Senseless trees, they cannot hear thee, 
Ruthless bears, they will not cheer thee. 
King Pandion, he is dead, 

All thy friends are lapt in lead ; 
All thy fellow birds do sing 
Careless of thy sorrowing. 

Whilst as fickle Fortune smiled 
Thou and I were both beguiled. 
Every one that flatters thee 
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Is no friend in misery ; 

Words are easy, like the wind; 
Faithful friends are hard to find. 
Every man will be thy friend 

Whilst thou hast wherewith to spend, 
But if store of crowns be scant, 

No man will supply thy want. 

If that one be prodigal, 
Bountiful they will him call, 
And with suchlike flattering, 
“Pity but he were a king.” 

If he be addict to vice, 

Quickly him they will entice ; 

If to women he be bent, 

They have him at commandment. 
But if Fortune once do frown, 
Then farewell his great renown ; 
They that fawned on him before 
Use his company no more. 

He that is thy friend indeed 
He will help thee in thy need ; 
If thou sorrow, he will weep ; 

If thou wake, he cannot sleep ; 
Thus of every grief in heart 

He with thee doth bear a part. 
These are certain signs to know 
Faithful friend from flattering foe. 


WALTER COLMAN. 


T is certain that Walter Colman (or Coleman) was of 

Staffordshire descent, and nearly as certain that he was 

born in the shire, some authorities even stating it as a 

fact, and their statements may be accepted with very 

little hesitation in the absence of any contrary opinion. 
He is one of the small number of poets who form a link between 
the literature of Flanders and England, for he was educated 
at the English College at Douay. Later, he spent some time 
in France and England; returning to Douay, he entered 
the English Franciscan Convent there. Eventually he 
embarked on a stormy career, being sent on the English 
“‘ Mission,” apparently under the name of Father Christopher 
of St. Clare. 

On his arrival in England he refused to take the oath of 
allegiance and was cast into prison, but was soon released, 
when he proceeded to follow his duties uneventfully for some 
years, but was again apprehended, and this time he was tried 
and sentenced to death in 1641. However, he had aroused a 
kindly feeling in King Charles I. (possibly dating back to 
the publication of his poem, La Dance Machabre, about 1632, 
which was dedicated to Queen Henrietta Maria), who, with 
more humanity than some of his royal predecessors, sanctioned 
the priest’s reprieve on more than one occasion; but prison 
life proved too much for Colman’s. constitution, and he at 
last died in the gloom of Newgate in 1645. A portrait of him 
appeared in Richard Mason’s Certamen Seraphicum, etc., 
Douay, 1649. 

Colman’s poem, La Dance Machabre or Death’s Duell, 
appearing under his initials, in 262 six-line stanzas, is a rare 
work, only three or four copies being known. The Rev. 
Thomas Corser, in his Collectanea Anglo-Poetica, has a full 
description of it ; from which is seen that it possesses some 
merit as poetry, the thoughts showing an ingenious turn of 
mind, shrewdly expressed with a certain dignity. The author 
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is a little self-conscious of its quality in his dedication, when 
he requests that his work may have— 


“a libertie to live 
For its owne merit (rightly understood).”’ 


He received commendation from James Shirley and other 
poets, whose tributes are prefixed to the work. The subject 
of the poem, The Dance of Death, was a favourite among 
painters and writers in the old days, much used with a gloomy 
religious significance. Dr. John Donne preached a sermon 
entitled Death’s Duell, which is mentioned among a few 
elegies that conclude the book. Occasionally Colman aptly 
compresses a complete idea in the confines of one line— 


“ And what we cannot have we most desire.” 


Oftener, however, he prefers to work out the pase at 
greater length— 


“The World’s the Sea, and we the Vessels are, 
Consideration, Stearesman, and pale Death 
The Sterne, in which we have an equall share. 
Swift-footed time still towards us beckeneth 
Dappled with age, which careles youth doth know, 
Yet all too late beleeves it to be so.” 


Though so opposite to the Cavalier poets of the period, he 
meets them on mutual ground when his theme touches the 
fading beauty of womanhood— 


“ Thinke how that beautte underneath doth weare 
Death’s pale-fac’d Livery, which all mortals feare.” 


And he describes the lover praising these transitory glories : 


“Calling her eyes the world’s all glorious lights, 
The splendor of whose Goddesse-like complexion 
Gave light sufficient to the darkest night, 
Vowing thy selfe a Slave to her affection, 

Praising the lovely tresses of her hatres, 
Inchanted threads of gold, delightfull snares.’ 
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Towards the end of the poem appears this stanza— 


“ Suppose thou have the happinesse to die 
In thine owne country, at thy proper home. 
And in thy father’s Sepulcher to he, 
Preserv’d for his owne Family alone, 
He that shall come to seeke thee there shall find 
Naught but a ruin’d carcasse left behind.” 


These lines read sadly in the light of his death in Newgate. 
RUSSELL MARKLAND. 


LINES 
From Death’s Duell. 


What though thy house be sumptuous, and thy fare, 
Thy wife both vertuous, beautifull and wise, 
Thy children hopefull and obedient are, 
Thy servants most obsequious in their guise, 
Thy coffers full, thy Lordships round about thee, 
Yet thou must goe, and they must stay without thee. 


And these upon thy death-bed shall appeare 
Like to so many glorious miseries : 
Or like an Office thou didst lately beare 
Transferr’d to another man before thine eyes: 
For certaine ’tis what chiefly doth content thee, 
In that sad houre to leave shall most torment thee. 


Migaeses 
RIE. 


Drawn by G. Clint, A.R.A. Engraved by A. W. Warren. 


IZAAK WALTON, 
Fyrom the painting by Huysmans. 


IZAAK WALTON. 


S it was said of Nimrod in the dim and distant past 

that he was “‘ a mighty hunter,” so the fame of Izaak 

Walton as an angler has been handed down for over 

two and a half centuries. In fact, he has been called 

“the common father of all anglers.’”” He was, more- 

over, the author of the First Part of one of the most interesting 

and instructive works on the subject, The Compleat Angler or 
The Contemplative Man’s Recreation. 

Within recent years a writer has observed that The 
Compleat Angler was “‘ never so popular or so widely read 
as at the present time,” and that it has taken its place “‘ among 
the classics of the world.”’ From the first there has been a 
wonderful consensus of learned opinion expressed in favour 
of this book. A reliable authority tells us that ‘‘ the gentle 
literature of Izaak Walton’s Compleat Angler’ affords a 
“pleasant contrast’? with the Puritan and Church con- 
troversies of the Stuart period, and adds that the book 
““ resembles in its quaint and garrulous style the rustic scenery 
and prattling rivers that it celebrates, and marks the quiet 
interest in country life which now began to grow in England ” 
(Stopford Brooke). It has also been affirmed that ‘in the 
immortal Compleat Angler (1653) we still possess the best 
written technical treatise in the language,’’ and that in 
it there is a “prevailing tone of gratitude for God’s 
goodness.” 

Again, no fewer than five editions of the Angler were 
published during the author’s lifetime, the first of which 
being issued in 1653, when he was sixty years old, and ten 
years after he had retired from business. It was to the fifth 
edition, which was issued seven years before the author’s 
death, that Charles Cotton, the poet and the adopted son and 
friend of Walton, added a Second Part. This is said to have 
been written in ten days, and to display considerable technical 
knowledge and accuracy, and that to it no small part of the 
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fame of the river Doveis due. Nevertheless, a careful examina- 
tion of the whole work leads us to agree with a modern critic 
that, although Cotton was Walton’s “‘ rival in the passion for 
angling,” the Second Part of The Compleat Angler is, like 
the sequel to The Pilgrim’s Progress, inferior to its pre- 
decessor. But we also agree with the critic when he says 
that ‘‘it breathes the same spirit,” and, like the First Part, 
‘contains many beautiful and simple lyrics in praise of the 
art” of angling. 

In Walton’s first edition of the Angler appeared pictures 
of the following kinds of fish : trout, pike, carp, tench, perch, 
and barbel. The second edition was published in 1665, and 
was a rewritten and considerably enlarged work. In the first 
edition the three speakers were Piscator, Viator, and Auceps ; 
in the second Venator was substituted for Viator, and it 
contained additional illustrations. 

Of the characters represented, fisher, hunter, and fowler 
(piscator, venator, auceps), ‘‘ the sportsman is convinced by 
the angler and becomes his disciple.” It is believed that 
much of the great success of the book is due to the genial 
disposition of Piscator. The pure and wholesome character 
of the whole work, however, is such as makes its author a 
valuable exponent of the noblest principles of a true morality. 
It has also been truly observed that his enjoyment and love 
of nature remind one of a characteristic of Andrew Marvell, 
the friend of Milton, and this is all the more interesting since 
Walton himself was a strong Royalist as well as a devout 
Churchman. 

The Compleat Angler is the kind of work which we should 
expect of one who “ loved angling completely, and with his 
whole soul,’’ and who consequently ‘‘ waxed eloquent in its 
praise.” It was not the work of his life, but his favourite 
and chief, if not only, recreation. ‘‘To him leisure to go 
a-fishing ranked equally with such blessings as health, and 
strength, and competence.” Moreover, we may reasonably 
infer from Walton’s own words, “‘as no man is born an 
artist, so no man is born an angler,” that his skill in and 
mastery of ‘‘ the gentle craft ’’ were the result of much practice. 
It is also noteworthy how tenderly he recalls his past happy 
associations and congenial companions in its pursuit, especially 
when he speaks of “‘ such days and times as I have laid aside 
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business, and gone a-fishing with honest Nat. and R. Roe; 
but they are gone, and with them most of my pleasant hours, 
even as a shadow that passeth away, and returns not.” 

In the Angler Walton not only treats in a pleasant and 
easy manner the chief subject of the book, but also describes 
some of the choicest scenes of nature. The fact is, he loved 
God and Nature with a whole-hearted devotion. ‘ The 
style is as pure and graceful as the sentiment ; and a little 
touch, now and then, of old-fashioned pedantry only adds 
to the indefinable fascination of the work, breaking up its 
monotony like a ripple upon the sunny surface of a stream ”’ 
(A. H. Thompson), The warm praise which has been bestowed 
upon it by other eminent writers is a sufficient guarantee of 
its great merits. Thus, while one speaks of “‘ its simplicity, 
its sweetness, its natural grace, and happy intermixture of 
graver strains with the precepts of angling,” and generously 
commends it for these notable characteristics, Charles Lamb 
asks his friend Coleridge, “‘ Among all your quaint readings, 
did you ever light upon Walton’s Compleat Angler ?”’ and 
observes, ‘‘ It breathes the very spirit of innocence, purity, 
and simplicity of heart; there are many choice old verses 
interspersed in it; it would Christianize every discordant, 
angry passion. Pray make yourself acquainted with it.” 

And now we pass from the consideration of one of Walton’s 
chief works to that of the man himself, and the principal 
circumstances and events of the age in which he lived, and 
which he so faithfully served. 

Izaak Walton was born at Stafford in August, 1593, 
exactly thirty-six years after “‘the first printed book of 
modern English poetry”’ appeared (Tottel’s Miscellany of 
Uncertain Authors, 1557), and “ ushered in the Elizabethan 
literature.” 

When Izaak Walton was four years old (1597), Bishop 
Hall was regarded as “‘ the master satirist of his time,’’ and 
about the same time (1595-1609) Shakespeare, the world’s 
most famous dramatist, ‘led the way with his Venus and 
Adoms for a multitude of poems that sang of love and delight 
and England’s glory.” 

As Thompson says, “the life of Izaak Walton almost 
bridges over the wide span between the age of Elizabeth 
and the Revolution.”’ He lived to the venerable age of 
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ninety (b. 1593, d. 1683), and died about four years before 

his friend, adopted son, and fellow-angler, Charles Cotton. 

He was left an orphan at three years old, and we know very 

little of his early education and childhood. When quite a 

young man he settled in business in London, where he 

occupied a small shop near the Exchange, or what Hawkins 
calls the ‘‘ royal burse in Cornhill.’”’ Before reaching the age 
of thirty he removed to Fleet Street, near Chancery Lane, 
and about nine years later was living in Chancery Lane. By 
some writers (e.g., Morley, Minto, Angus) he is said to have 
carried on business as a sempster, hosier, or linen-draper, 
while another speaks of him as “an ironmonger with a shop 
in Fleet Street ’’ (Thompson). As one authority speaks of 
his “‘ occupying a shop, or a half-shop,”’ in Fleet Street, it is 
possible that the explanation is that he carried on the business 
of a linen-draper in one place and an ironmonger in another, 
or that to some extent he combined both of these. But we 
incline to the belief that both businesses were carried on only 
in the shop in which Walton occupied half, in which, as after- 

wards in Chancery Lane, he followed the business only of a 

linen-draper, someone else carrying on that of an ironmonger. 
Similar discrepancies are observable in the dates given 

of his marriages, but in this case some writers are clearly 
mistaken—e.g., according to one authority Walton married 
his second wife when thirty years old, according to another 
when thirty-nine years old, while a third authority gives 
his age at the time of his first marriage as forty-three. But 
the following dates may be regarded as fairly correct :— 

1632. Engaged in business in Chancery Lane as a linen- 
draper. 

1636. Married his first wife, a descendant of Archbishop 
Cranmer. 

1637. Birth of Ken, afterwards one of the Seven Bishops 
persecuted by King James in 1688. Author, when Rector 
of Brightstone, I. of W., of the Morning and Evening 
Hymns, which he sang to his lute when he rose and when 
he went to rest; and subsequently Izaak Walton’s 
brother-in-law. 

1640. Walton’s first wife dies, ‘‘ none of her children surviving 
her.’’ Walton publishes his first work, Life of Dr. Donne, 
a year before Milton signalised his joining the Puritans 
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by his work, Of Reformation, and his treatise in reply to 
Bishop Joseph Hall, entitled Of Prelatical Episcopacy 
(1641). Sir Edmund Gosse says that about 1640 a class 
of prose literature arose “‘ which included the suavity of 
Walton, the rich rhetoric of Browne, the arid intelligence 
of Hobbes, the roughness of Milton, and the easy gaiety 
of Howell.” 

The Life of Dr. Donne was followed by the Life of 
Sir H. Wotton, whose literary remains Walton edited. 
Then came from time to time Walton’s “ Lives” of 
Hooker, Herbert, Sanderson—“ all circumstantial, simple, 
and touching ”’ (Angus). According to Gosse, ‘‘ modern 
biography may almost be said to have begun in those 
easy garrulous lives of Donne and Wotton,” while 
Thompson says they “are unlike anything else in 
literature ; their tenderness, their grateful simplicity, 
the unaffected fervour of their personal attachment and 
unalloyed piety, give them the reputation of masterpieces, 
not only as biographies, but as books of devotion.” And 
Stopford Brooke compares them favourably with those 
of many other writers—e.g., the characters drawn in 
poetry by Dryden and Pope, and those of the prose wits 
of Queen Anne and George I.’s time, who “‘ made personal 
and often violent sketches of their opponents a special 
element in literature,’ while ‘‘ Izaak Walton’s Lives are 
examples of kindly, pleasant, and careful biography.” 

1641. Ken’s mother died, when he was four years old, and 
his home was then at the linen-draper’s shop in Fleet 
Street, kept by Izaak Walton. 

1643-4. Walton retired from business, aged fifty-one; and 
Ken’s home was then in Walton’s cottage by the banks of 
the Dove, in Staffordshire. Ken was now seven years old. 

1647. Walton married Ken’s sister (Morley) or half-sister 
(Thompson). 

1650. Ken was sent to Winchester College at the age of 
thirteen. 

Between 1643-4 and 1683 Walton spent much of his 
time in the homes of country clergymen, after 1662 
chiefly in that of Dr. George Morley, Bishop of Win- 
chester, who was Walton’s son-in-law, and who appointed 
Ken his domestic chaplain. It was in this year (1662) 
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that Walton lost his second wife, who was buried in 

Worcester Cathedral. a. 6 
1670. Walton published in one volume his Lives of Hooker, 

Sanderson, Wotton, Donne, and Herbert. 

1675. Young Izaak Walton, Walton’s son, visited Rome in 
company with his uncle, Dr. Ken. 

Walton enjoyed the friendship and correspondence of 
many men eminent for piety and learning, including 
Chillingworth, Ken, Hammond, Hales, Fuller, Usher, and 
Sandys, besides Bishops Morton, King, Sheldon, and 
Barlow. 

1683. Ken went as chaplain-in-chief of the fleet, sent to 
Tangier, and when he returned home, April, 1684, he 
found that his brother-in-law, Izaak Walton, had died 
the previous December, at the ripe old age of ninety, at 
Winchester, and was buried in the Cathedral. He left 
behind him one son and a daughter. 

In conclusion, it is pleasant to know and remember that 
while ‘‘our ‘ Augustan Age’ of literature was an age of un- 
bridled slander,’’ when “ personalities were sent to and fro 
like shots in battle,’ Walton remained throughout his long 
life “‘a quiet and peaceable man in an age of excitement” 
(Minto). And that his modesty, simplicity of character, and 
other equally admirable traits, won for him the esteem of 
many good and great men in the age in which he lived, not 
only in his native town of Stafford—where ‘‘ Izaak Walton’s 
Walk ”’ is still a treasured landmark of those now far-off 
days,—but also in London and wherever else he sojourned 
and wrote his inimitable books, or enjoyed his favourite 
recreation of angling. 

It has even been said that his ‘‘ Lives of Donne, Wotton, 
Hooker, Herbert, and Sanderson, and his well-known Angler, 
are the finest things of their kind in the English language.”’ 
And Dr. Angus attributes his position as one of the most 
popular writers of the century in which he lived to “his 
simplicity, his fondness for country rambles, his powers of 
description, his humour, his quaint wise thoughts, and his 
pure and benevolent character.”’ 
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THE ANGLER’S WISH. 


I in these flowery meads would be: 
These crystal streams should solace me; 
To whose harmonious bubbling noise 
I with my Angle would rejoice : 
Sit here, and see the turtle-dove 
Court his chaste mate to acts of love: 


Or, on that bank, feel the west wind 
Breathe health and plenty; please my mind 
To see sweet dewdrops kiss these flowers, 
And then washed off by April showers : 
Here, hear my Kenna sing a song; 
There, see a blackbird feed her young, 


Or a laverock build her nest: 
Here, give my weary spirits rest, 
And raise my low-pitched thoughts above 
Earth, or what poor mortals love: 
Thus, free from lawsuits and the noise 
Of princes’ courts, I would rejoice: 


Or, with my Bryan, and a book, 
Loiter long days near Shawford brook ; 
There sit by him, and eat my meat, 
There see the sun both rise and set: 
There bid good-morning to next day ; 
There meditate my time away, 

Aad Angle on; and beg to have 

A quiet passage to a welcome grave. 


ON THE DEATH OF MY DEAR FRIEND, MR. WILLIAM 
CARTWRIGHT, RELATING TO HIS ELEGIES. 


I cannot keep my purpose, but must give 

Sorrow and verse their way; nor will I grieve 

Longer in silence; no, that poor, poor part 

Of nature’s legacy, verse void of art, 

And undissembled tears, Cartwright shall have 

Fixt on his hearse; and wept into his grave. 
Muses, I need you not; for grief and I 

Can in your absence weave an elegy ; 

Which we will do; and often interweave 

Sad looks, and sighs; and groundwork must receive 

Such characters or be adjudged unfit 

For my friend’s shroud: others have show’d their wit, 

Learning, and language fitly; for these be 
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Debts due to his great merits; but for me, 

My aims are like myself, humble and low, 

Too mean to speak his praise, too mean to show 

The world what it has lost in losing thee, 

Whose words and deeds were perfect harmony. 

But now ’tis lost ; lost in the silent grave, 

Lost to us mortals, lost, till we shall have 

Admission to that kingdom, where he sings 

Harmonious anthems to the King of kings. 

Sing on, blest soul! be as thou wast below, 

A more than common instrument to show 

Thy Maker’s praise: sing on, whilst I lament 

Thy loss, and court a holy discontent, 

With such pure thoughts as thine, to dwell with me, 

Then I may hope to live and die like thee,— 
To live beloved, die mourned; thus in my grave; 
Blessings that kings have wished, but cannot have, 


ON WILLIAM MARSHALL’S PORTRAIT OF DONNE. 


This was, for youth, strength, mirth, and wit, that time 
Most count their golden age; but ’twas not thine. 
Thine was thy later years, so much refin’d 
From youth’s dross, mirth and wit, as thy pure mind 
Thought (like the Angels) nothing but the praise 
Of thy Creator, in those last best days. 

Witness this book (thy Emblem) which begins 

With love; but ends with sighs and tears for sins, 


~ 


EL1As ASHMOLE, 


From a bust engraved by Faithorne. 
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T is an interesting and a not altogether uninstructive 

study to take a retrospective glance at those who were 

the pioneers of our now advanced knowledge in natural 

history. The naturalists and old-time collectors were 

wise in their generation, although they may be laughed 
at nowadays for their credulity. Their work, nevertheless, 
gives evidence of their zeal, their abilities, their industry. 

The first collection of specimens of natural history worthy 
of notice and deserving of the name “ museum” formed 
in England was brought together by John Tradescant, and 
“augmented ”’ by his son, also named John. Tradescant’s 
“ Ark,’”’ or museum, contained not only objects of natural 
history, but also a general collection of curiosities, together 
with vegetable substances useful in medicine and the arts. 
The Tradescants were in advance of their age; they were 
the pioneers of the scientific and practical museum of the last 
century founded in the Royal Gardens of Kew. The 
Tradescants will ever excite the curiosity, respect, and maybe 
veneration of the enthusiastic naturalist, and even perhaps 
to a higher degree the antiquary. The Tradescants were 
also great botanists, and they proved that there was hardly 
a plant growing in any part of the world that would not thrive 
in this country of England. Linneus, the great Swedish 
botanist, gave to the spiderworts, a plant introduced from 
Virginia by Tradescant, junior, the name Tvadescantia, a 
title of well-merited respect for the memory of these men 
who, in pursuit of knowledge, braved every danger, both in 
the eastern parts of Europe and Virginia, then a howling 
wilderness peopled by Red Indians. 

In 1656 John the younger published a catalogue of the 
contents of his museum. This catalogue is most interesting 
reading to the antiquary ; in it we find mention of “ two 
feathers of a Phoenix tayle’’ ; a specimen of the now extinct 
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dodo ; the “ plyable mazer wood,” which on “ being warmed 
in water will work to any form ’’—doubtless gutta-percha. 

It was left to a Staffordshire worthy to preserve for us 
the nucleus of their ‘‘ Ark ’’—Elias Ashmole. 

To this ‘“ Ark” Izaak Walton refers in his Compleat 
Angler (1653): ‘‘ There be so many strange creatures to be 
now seen, many collected by John Tradescant, and others 
added by my Friend Elias Ashmole, Esq., who now keeps 
them carefully and methodically at his house near to 
Lambeth.” 

The Tradescant collection has secured for our Staffordshire 
poet a celebrity which his poetry, examples here given 
for the first time, would never have gained for him. This 
Staffordshire worthy, in his quaint diction, tells us of his 
pedigree. 

‘“‘T was born at Litchfield, in Staffordshire, May 23, 1617. 
I am the son and only child of Simon Ashmole, sadler, of 
Litchfield, and of Anne, one of the daughters of Anthony 
Bowyer, draper, of the city of Coventry. I was married 
March 27, 1638, in St. Benedict’s Church, near Paul’s Wharf, 
by the Rev. Mr. Adams, to Elanor Mainwaring, eldest daughter 
of Peter Mainwaring, gentleman, and Jane, his wife, of 
Smallwood, in Cheshire. My wife died Dec. 5, 1641, and was 
buried the next night about g o’clock, in Allbury Church in 
Cheshire, near the entrance of the southile of that church, 
namely the west end of that ile. Mrs. Ashmole, my mother, 
died July 8, 1646. In 1649 I married in Silver Street, London, 
the widow of Sir Thomas Mainwaring, Recorder of Reading. 
April 1, 1668, the Lady Mainwaring, my wife, died. November 
3, 1668, I married Mrs. Elizabeth Dugdale, daughter of 
William Dugdale, Esq., Norroy King of Arms.” 

At last he died May 18, 1692, and “‘ he lieth,” as Aubrey, 
the antiquary, and Ashmole’s friend, narrates, ‘‘ buried in the 
southile of South Lambeth Church, at the east end, on the 
north side of it, under a black marble,” with an inscription 
informing the reader that his name shall last as long as the 
museum that bears it—the Ashmolean at Oxford. 

The Tradescants and Elias Ashmole form an illustrious 
group. Elias Ashmole, by preserving the “Ark” of the 
Tradescants, won for himself immortality as being “the 
greatest virtuoso and curioso that was ever known or read 
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of in England before his time.” Words rather too flattering, 
for the Tradescants were, after all, the pioneers, on whom 
he built his fame. 

Elias Ashmole, poet and antiquary, was a man of no mean 
order. His life and character can be best described from 
the glimpses we have of him in his own diary. As a boy he 
was educated at Lichfield Grammar School, and was also a 
chorister in the Cathedral Church. James Pagit, or Pagitt, 
a baron of the Exchequer, was a relation of his mother, and 
aided him in becoming a solicitor in 1638. On the outbreak 
of the Civil War, 1642, he joined the Royalists, and then 
retired into Cheshire. In 1644 the King appointed him 
commissioner of excise at Lichfield ; this office brought him 
in touch with Oxford, where he entered Brasenose College. 
He made the acquaintance of Captain Wharton, who 
imbued him with a love of the occult sciences. The sudden 
death of his wife Eleanor Mainwaring brought him a 
considerable fortune, so that he was enabled to devote 
himself to study. He wrote several works on chemistry 
and alchymy, as also an important work—a History 
of the Order of the Garter. In 1660 he was made 
Windsor Herald, called to the Bar, and nine years later 
received the degree of Doctor of Medicine from Oxford. 
His diary, still preserved in the Ashmolean, reveals his 
character. It seems paradoxical that there could exist 
such a man. To his zeal and energy for the acquisition of 
learning were united all the credulous fancies of the alchymist 
in seeking for the philosopher’s stone, or reading the stars 
for destinies. He had a keen eye for what is called the main 
chance, yet he was the dupe of the most barefaced impostors 
of his time, and although a doctor of medicine, he could 
write in his diary: ‘I took early this morning a good dose 
of elixir, and hung three spiders about my neck, and they 
drove away the ague: Deo Gratias.”” In 1668, as stated, 
he married for the third time. His second wife had given 
him much trouble, for she petitioned for a separation order 
and alimony in 1657, and although her request was fortified 
by eight hundred sheets of deposition, it was rejected by the 
court, and she returned to him. His third wife was the 
daughter of Sir William Dugdale, the celebrated Warwickshire 
historian. For his father-in-law he had certainly a great 
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affection, as he declined the appointment of Garter-king-at- 
arms in his favour ; to Lady Dugdale, in his diary, he refers 
as his ‘“ dear mother-in-law,’’ who died in December, 1681, 
and was “ buried on the 21st of that month in a sepulchre 
made in the chancel of Shustock Church by Sir William 
Dugdale, for himself and her.’’ In 1677 he determined to 
bestow the museum, which he had obtained by a deed of 
gift from the Tradescants, together with his own additions, 
upon the University of Oxford, provided a suitable building 
for housing the same was found. The University, in 1682, 
built the Ashmolean, and Dr. Plot, the historian of Stafford- 
shire, became its first curator. 

His diary gives us, moreover, glimpses of his munificence 
to his friends and his native city. In 1667, “ died, April 6, 
Mr. John Booker, the astrologer. I purchased his library in 
the following month, and at my own cost, in 1670, erected 
a grave-stone with a Latin inscription to his memory.” 
‘“ June g, 1681, my old friend, Mr. William Lilly, died, and 
on the roth of the same month was buried in the chancel of 
Walton Church.” Three days after the death of Lilly he 
bought that astrologer’s books for £50. He was a great 
purchaser of books and manuscripts, and he has left 
memoranda of his transactions with the families of Backhouse, 
Booker, Dee, Hawkins, Lilly, Milbourn, Staniesby. The 
latter left ‘‘ Elias Ashmole, Esq., and his wife, each of them 
a ring of 20s. value, and likewise what books in his study 
he shall please to make choice of.’’ To Lichfield he presented 
a loving-cup of silver, and with pardonable pride he informs 
us that Henry Baker and John Barnes signed a letter of 
thanks, dated from that city, Jan. 26, 1666, to him upon the 
receipt of his munificent present to the Corporation of a large 
silver bowl, which, on being filled with wine at the sign of 
the “George for England,” was found to hold enough to 
allow of thirty people pledging the health of the King. This 
bowl they promised should be, with the city mace and other 
valuables of the Corporation, transmitted for ever from 
Bailiffs to Bailiffs. 

Elias Ashmole enjoyed a good dinner, and seemingly a 
Freemason one. He dined at the Half-Moon Tavern, in 
Cheapside, ‘‘ at a noble dinner prepared at the charge of the 
new accepted Masons.’ His diary chronicles some of his 
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religious duties, which consisted of standing as godfather, 
and even to the “‘ christening ” of infants. His diary probably 
would have interested Dickens, as it contains some quaint 
names, among them Haak, Labadie, Ludolph, Negos, Siderfin, 
and a Mr. Tumepemines, whose interest he bought in the 
lease of Homerich Lands. We will take leave of Elias Ashmole 
—one of the best known of Staffordshire worthies, and the least 
known of her poetic sons—in the words of Anthony 4 Wood, 
that “‘ Uxor solis took up its habitation in his breast, and in 
his bosom the great God did abundantly store up the treasures 
of all sorts of wisdom and knowledge. Being accounted 
famous in the faculty of chemistry, he worthily deserved the 
title of Mercuriophilus Anglicus.” 
GH; POOLE: 


TO HIS MUCH RESPECTED FREIND, MR. FRANCIS WITWICKE 
IN STAFFORDSHIRE. 
(MS. Ash. 47, fol. 128.) 


Honest consort if my Love 

Bee injurious or shall proove 
Intrusive if my busy quill 

in being officious hath done ill 

I dispayre not but to gaine 

Soe much Favour to obtaine 

Pardon if not t’will ease my mind 
Since I am blam’d for being kind 
were it onely a pretence 

To store you wt intelligence 

Of wt hath hapned since you went 
Or were’t superfluous complement 
that made mee thus presumptuous then 
How justly might you taxe my pen? 
But where ’tis freindship doth invite 
Alas how could I chuse but write? 
All your wretched Freinds (For know) 
your departure made them soe 

Have importun’d mee to expresse 
Their severall greife and heavinesse 
caus’d by your absence; I should wrong 
your goodnesse should I bee soe long 
Spare but one minute to receave 

my wishes and I’le take my leave 
may your charity excuse 

The limping posture of my muse 

For shee hopes to find lesse blame 
since her journy made her lame 
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yet I doubt not but sheele stand 

if you’le but vouchsafe your hand 
Poore Puny yet she neare hath gone 
on errants vnto Hellicon 

Nor ever durst till now appeare 
Beyond Rammalley gate for feare 
some criticke serjeant should have ghest her 
A non-senc’d ballad and arrest her 

w® none to free her durst repayre 
Knowing how dangerous rescuits are 
may your studious houres report 

you to be all y@ Funs of court 

may you wt ere you take in hand 

noe sooner read then understand 

may noe tamen qucere vexe 

may noe harsh line your head perplexe 
may noe wide case that doth not close 
if causa patet interpose 

may your sports be all content 

And pleasant as they are innocent 
may none bee more victorious seene 
Then your selfe on Tetnald greene 
may noe saucy rub controale 

The even passage of your Bowle 

may noe mans cast soe well be throwne 
to court your Mrs but your owne 

may all contentments flocke to you 
As to the center soe adieu. 


TO MY WORTHY FREND THE AUTHOR, ON THIS IUDICIOUS 
& DESERVINGE WORKE. 


(MS. Ashmole 312.) 


(A poem addressed to William Lilly on the appearance of his 
: “Christian astrology. Lond. 1647.’’) 
rake 
I have reade yor Booke, & though I crawle 
*(As th’ sick must doe) behinde ye Presse, & all 
That sung yor praise in Front; yet in ye Reare 
(Rather then not be seene) let me appr: 
And tell ye World, it owes much to yor pen 
That has vnlockt these cloyster’d Secrets, when 
None else would do’t; teaching us how to reade 
The minde of Heav’n in English, & not dreade 
It to be Coniuring: So yt by your paines, 


* Being but recov’ring from a 3 moneths’ sicknes vpon the coming 
out of this Worke. 
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No roome for yt black Scandall now remaines. 

Th’ worke speakes you noble, not to hold yor light 

Cloyster’d in a darke Lanthorne. ’Tis more bright 

*Cause yor improued Beames thus shines to all: 

Arte so comunicate’s Heroicall. 

You are our English Atlas, you support 

Astrologies faire Creditt ; & transport 

To vs, what Agipt, Greece, Arabia, & 

The Easterne world conceald in secret hand. 

What they left ravel’d, & disorder’d; you 

(With happier paines) into this method drew. 

What they in sevrall & at tymes enioy’d 

We have in grosse, at once, & yours beside— 

In fine: all theirs & good; y’ have wisely tooke. 

Your owne, as th’ Essence, does compleate ye Booke. 
So yt till now (& truly) we may say; 
Astrologie (to vs) in the Chaos lay. 

Octob i, E, ASHMOLE. 
1647. 


CHARLES COTTON. 


S the father of the subject of this brief biography 
had been one of the closest friends of Hyde, who 
afterwards became Lord Chancellor, so our poet was 
fortunate enough to enjoy the still greater privilege 
of the friendship of good old Izaak Walton. 

Dr. Angus says, “‘ Cotton is immortalised as one of the 
friends of Walton,’’ words which may well keep green the 
memory of both these associates. The same authority adds 
that Cotton’s “invitation to Walton to visit him contains 
flowing and even touching stanzas.” 

Charles Cotton was born in 1630, exactly a decade before 
Milton’s ‘‘ whole life changed, and he was carried out of 
art into politics, out of poetry into prose’ (Stopford Brooke), 
and only one year before the birth of Jobn Dryden. 

He lived, moreover, at Beresford, upon the river Dove, 
which is famous for its trout, and the two friends often met 
“‘ to fish and talk” ; and in the former pursuit our poet seems 
to have been almost unrivalled. Nevertheless, this friendship 
with Izaak Walton, although genuine and abiding, failed in 
some respects to mould the character and influence the 
fortune of Charles Cotton, who knew only too well the meaning 
of pecuniary difficulties. 

After studying at Cambridge, where his time was usefully 
employed, Cotton returned home until his marriage, which 
took place when he was twenty-six years old. Two years 
later, on the death of his father, he succeeded to the family 
estate, but the condition in which he found it obliged him to 
turn his attention also to other means of increasing his 
income, and literature became his chosen pursuit. 

In 1660 he published a Panegyric to the King’s Most 
Excellent Majesty. Four years subsequently he produced 
Scarronides, or Virgil Travestie, which, on account of its lack 
of refinement, to say nothing of other characteristics, was 
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scarcely creditable to one who was capable of better things. 
His Voyage to Ireland, in Burlesque, is in strict keeping with 
those humorous moods to which he was not seldom inclined. 

Translations from the French also occupied a considerable 
portion of his time, and it is not too much to say that in 
every respect he proved himself to be a master of that language. 
In fact, the work which has been deemed most praiseworthy 
of all his productions is his valuable translation of Montaigne’s 
Essays in three vols. (1685). 

This was preceded by The Planter’s Manual and Burlesque 
Upon Burlesque, of which latter work the least we can say 
is that it is a good thing all his works are not of the same kind. 

For rapid achievement nothing that Cotton produced 
exceeded the writing of the Second Part of the Compleat Angler 
in less than a fortnight. This work contains Instructions 
How to Angle for Trout or Grayling in a Clear Stream. It 
was added to the edition of 1676, and only one who was an 
adept in the sport could have accomplished such a task. 

Of posthumous works we may mention a collection of 
scattered poems, many of them of great beauty and impressive- 
ness, and not a few translations from Latin poets. 

Cotton’s death took place in 1687—1in the 57th year of 
his age—the year, too, in which Newton’s famous Principia 
first saw the light. 

His Angler's Ballad is well known, beginning with this 
verse— 


“ Away to the brook, 
All your tackle outlook, 
Here’s a day that 1s worth a year’s wishing ; 
See that all things be right, 
For ’tis a very spite 
To want tools when a man goes a-fishing.” 


The poem on The New Year bears testimony to Cotton’s 
cheerfulness and optimism at a time when some minds are 
inclined to be anxious, if not the prey of gloomy anticipations. 
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(The following interesting facts are contributed by M1ss B. Cotton, 
a descendant of the poet) :— 


Charles Cotton was born on the 28th of April, 1630, at 
Beresford Hall, in Staffordshire ; this property belonged to 
his father, from whom Charles inherited it, and lived there 
principally. His grandfather was Sir George Cotton, Knight. 
Sir George had a son and daughter ; the son, Charles, married 
Olive, daughter of Sir John Stanhope of Elvaston, Derbyshire ; 
their only child was Charles, the subject of this slight memoir. 
There is no record where he received his early education. 
He had for his tutor Ralph Rawson, fellow of Brasenose 
College, Oxford; this gentleman was afterwards ejected 
from his fellowship by the Parliament visitors in 1648. 
Charles, following his father’s footsteps, probably went to 
Cambridge, and besides studying classics, took up languages, 
mastering French and Italian; he also acquired a slight 
knowledge of Law. After this he travelled abroad ; returning 
to his home, Beresford being close to the river Dove. Charles 
passed a great deal of time fishing and studying the flies 
hovering over the river. Turning his close observations to 
account, he made artificial flies with skill. His father, a 
courtly man and polished scholar and a great reader, induced 
his son to extend his knowledge of books. Charles’s first literary 
effort was an elegy on the gallant Lord Derby. In 1656 he 
married a distant relation, Isabella, daughter of Sir Thomas 
Hutchinson, of Owthorp, Nottingham ; this was a rash step, 
as he had but little means. Two years later, his father 
dying, Charles inherited the family estate, but this did not 
make him wealthy, as his father had been embarrassed for 
years with lawsuits. In 1660 he published a pamphlet— 
A Panegyric to the King’s Most Excellent Majesty. His next 
work was a translation from the French of Du Vair, Moral 
Philosophy of the Stoics ; this was followed by Scarronides, 
or Virgil Travestie, the first book of Virgil Aineis burlesqued, 
which was coarse, even for the broad wit of those times. 
Then he did better work, translating D’Avila’s Life of the 
Duc d’Espernon. In his fortieth year he was made a captain 
in the Army. After visiting Ireland he wrote a burlesque 
poem entitled A Voyage to Ireland. This was followed by a 
translation of Pierre Corneille’s Horace, a tragedy. In 1674 
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he translated a French novel entitled The Fair One of Tunis ; 
also he translated The Commentaries of Blaise de Montluc. 
In 1675 Charles published two small works entitled The 
Planter’s Manual for the Cultivation of Fruit Trees and 
Burlesque Upon Burlesque, or The Scoffer Scoft. About that 
time he became acquainted with Izaak Walton, who often 
visited Charles at Beresford, where a fishing house was built 
on the bank of the river, with a stone in front, with both 
their initials cut on it. Walton ‘‘ adopted ’’ Charles as his 
son, and he helped Walton with his second edition of the 
Compleat Angler. In 1681 he published a long poem entitled 
The Wonders of the Peak, followed by an excellent translation 
of Montaigne’s Essays, the last of his works published during 
his life. He was, like his father, always harassed by law- 
suits, and, endowed with a too easy-going nature, was a 
prey to hangers-on and beggars. His first wife dying, he 
married the Countess Dowager of Ardglass, who, having a 
jointure of fifteen hundred a year, eased his last days from 
money troubles. He died in September, 1687, in the parish 
of St. James’s, Westminster. His son, Beresford, published 
several of his father’s poems after his death. From various 
records, Charles is spoken of as a good friend, a fine scholar, 
a brilliant conversationalist, and a courteous man. 


BLANCHE R. COTTON. 


THE NEW YEAR. 


Hark, the cock crows, and yon bright star 
Tells us the day himself’s not far ; 

And see, where, breaking from the night, 
He gilds the western hills with light. 
With him old Janus doth appear, 
Peeping into the opening year, 

With such a look as seems to say, 

The prospect is not good that way. 
Thus do we rise ill sights to see, 

And ’gainst ourselves to prophesy ; 
When the prophetic fear of things 

A more tormenting mischief brings, 

More full of soul-tormenting gall 

Than direst mischiefs can befall. 

But stay! but stay! methinks my sight, 
Better inform’d by clearer light, 

Discerns sereneness in that brow, 

That all contracted seem’d but now. 
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His reverse face may show distaste, 
And frown upon the ills now past; 
But that which this way looks is clear, 
And smiles upon the New-born Year. 
He looks too, from a place so high, 
The year lies open to his eye; 

And all the moments open are 

To the exact discoverer. 

Yet more and more he smiles upon 
The happy revolution. 

Why should we then suspect or fear 
The influences of a year. 

So smiles upon us the first morn, 

And speaks us good as soon as born ? 
Plague on’t! the last was ill enough, 
This cannot but make better proof ; 
Or, at the worst, as we brush’d through 
The last, why, so we may this too; 
And then the next in reason should 
Be super-excellently good :. 

For the worst ills we daily see 

Have no more perpetuity, 

Than the best fortunes that do fall; 
Which also bring us wherewithal 
Longer their being to support, 

Than those do of the other sort ; 

And who has one good year in three, 
And yet repines at destiny, 

Appears ingrateful in the case, 

And merits not the good he has. 

Then let us welcome the New Guest 
With lusty brimmers of the best: 
Mirth always should good fortune meet, 
And render e’en disaster sweet ; 

And though the Princess turn her back, 
Let us but line ourselves with sack, 
We better shall by far hold out, 

Till the next year she face about. 


IPSN DH ARG AY TD Re DIV LES 
From The Retirement. 


How calm and quiet a delight 
It is alone 
To read, and meditate, and write, 
By none offended, nor offending none; 
To walk, ride, sit, or sleep at one’s own ease, 
And pleasing a man’s self, none other to displease ! 
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Oh my beloved nymph! fair Dove, 
Princess of rivers, how I love 
Upon thy flowery banks to lie, 
And view thy silver stream, 
When gilded by a summer’s beam, 
And in it all thy wanton fry 
Playing at liberty, 
And with my angle upon them, 
The all of treachery 
I ever learn’d to practise and to try ! 


CHANSON A BOIRE. 


Come, let’s mind our drinking, 
Away with this thinking ; 
It ne’er, that I heard of, did anyone good; 
Prevents not disaster, 
But brings it on faster, 
Mischance is by mirth and by courage withstood. 


He ne’er can recover 
The day that is over, 
The present is with us, and does threaten no ill; 
He’s a fool that will sorrow 
For the thing called To-morrow, 
But the hour we’ve in hand we may wield as we will. 


There’s nothing but Bacchus 
Right merry can make us, 

That virtue particular is to the vine ; 
It fires ev’ry creature 


With wit and good nature, 
Whose thoughts can be dark when their noses do shine? ? 


A night of good drinking 
Is worth a year’s thinking, 
There’s nothing that kills us so surely as sorrow; 
Then to drown our cares, boys, 
Let’s drink up the stars, boys, 
Each face of the gang will a sun be to-morrow. 


ROBERT WOLSELEY. 


IS scion of an illustrious Staffordshire family 
appears to have been a man of some force of character, 
and to have lived an eventful life. He was born in 
1649 at Wolseley Hall, being the eldest son of Sir 
Charles Wolseley, who was a staunch supporter of 

Oliver Cromwell. His grandfather, Sir Robert Wolseley, 
however, was a Cavalier who fought for King Charles. 
Robert Wolseley matriculated at Trinity College, Oxford, 
on July 26, 1666, and in the following year became a student 
at Gray’s Inn. He was very much a man-about-town for a 
time, and as a man of pleasure was associated with Lord 
Rochester, to whose Valentinian he contributed a remarkable 
preface “‘concerning the author.”” However much truth 
there may be in the Duke of Buckingham’s story that 
Rochester refused to meet him in a duel, there is no doubt 
that Wolseley was a man of stronger calibre ; a brief poetical 
warfare with Mr. Wharton, brother of the future Marquis 
of Wharton, ended in a duel, Wolseley mortally wounding 
his opponent. It was a trifling matter for such a tragic ending, 
and typical of the times and the company in which it occurred. 
John Nichols, in his Select Collection of Poems, preserves 
some of Wolseley’s poems, including this little song— 


“ Freedom is a real treasure, 
Love a dream, all false and vain, 
Short, uncertain is the pleasure, 
Sure and lasting is the pain. 


“A sincere and tender passion 
Some ill planet over-rules. 
Ah, how blind 1s inclination ! 
Fate and women dote on fools.” 
36 
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Wharton had his own ideas of the incident that prompted 
these feelings, and answered them rather pointedly in the 
following lines :-— | 


“When wits from fighting turn to railing, 
Ill success pleads some excuse ; 
Always trying, ever failing, 
Will provoke the dullest Muse. 


“Cupid a revengeful god is, 
Woe be to the poet’s heart, 
Flannel shirts and whale-bone bodice 
Are not proof against his dart.” 


Whatever the cause of this poetical quarrel, Wolseley resented 
the insult, and Wharton signed his own death warrant in a 
few trifling lines. 

In 1692 Wolseley appears in a more responsible character, 
acting as envoy of King William III. in Brussels. He lived 
unmarried, and died in 1697. 

As Nichols expresses it, he “ occasionally invoked the 
Muses,”’ his efforts including a translation from Virgil, Book V. 
About this period the custom had become popular among 
poets to adapt the classics to their own times, and the best 
lines by Wolseley in Nichols’ Collection are in allusion to 
Tacitus, De Vita Agricole, in a poem worth preserving, 
entitled A Character of the English. 

RUSSELL MARKLAND. 


A CHARACTER OF THE ENGLISH. 


The free-born English, generous and wise, 

Hate chains, but do not government despise 
Rights of the crown, tribute and taxes, they, 
When lawfully exacted, freely pay. 

Force they abhor, and wrong they scorn to bear ; 
More guided by their judgement than their fear ; 
Justice with them is never held severe. 

Here power by tyranny was never got; 

Laws may perhaps ensnare them, force cannot : 
Rash councils here have still the same effect ; 
The surest way to reign, is to protect. 

Kings are least safe in their unbounded will, 
Join’d with the wretched power of doing ill; 
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Forsaken most when they’re most absolute : 

Laws guard the man, and only bind the brute. 
To force that guard, and with the worst to join, 
Can never be a prudent king’s design ; 

What king would chuse to be a Catiline 

Break his own laws, stake an unquestion’d throne, 
Conspire with vassals to usurp his own ? 

’Tis rather some base favourite’s vile pretence, 

To tyrannise at the wrong’d king’s expence. 

Let France grow proud beneath the tyrant’s lust, 
Whilst the rackt people crawl and lick the dust. 
The mighty Genius of this isle disdains 

Ambitious slavery and golden chains. 

England to servile yoke did never bow: 

What conquerors ne’er presum’d, who dares do now? 
Roman nor Norman ever could pretend 

To have enslav’d, but made this isle their friend. 


WILLIAM MOUNTFORT. 


ERE is something romantic in the figure and life 
of William Mountfort, poet, dramatist, and actor. It 
is generally accepted that he was born in Staffordshire, 
about the year 1664, though Theophilus Cibber, in 
his Lives of the Poets, gives the date as 1659. His 

first appearance on the stage was in Counterfeits, in 1678, and 
from then onwards he made steady progress in his profession, 
and acted a wide variety of parts, perhaps his best known 
being the title réle of Crowne’s Sir Courtly Nice, for which 
he was admirably suited. At one time he acted the part 
of Metellus Cimber in Julius Caesar. He was a striking 
figure, tall and well built, and possessed a good voice ; accord- 
ing to Colley Cibber, who later endeavoured to use him as a 
model, he was a very fine actor indeed, a great stage-lover, 
and with keen perceptions of the fitness of any part that he 
undertook ; in fact, Macaulay gathered that he was “ the 
most graceful” actor of his day. He married Susanna 
Perceval, the actress, who later became Mrs. Verbruggen. 
Among his intimate friends was Judge Jeffreys, whom ‘he is 
reported to have visited often, though it is difficult to see 
what link united the two men. 

Mountfort’s career, though brilliant, was short, and 
ended dramatically. A certain amount of mystery surrounds 
his end, but Theophilus Cibber gives a long account of it 
with an air of certainty, if one could rely upon this somewhat 
unstable biographer. It would appear, however, that Mount- 
fort earned the enmity of a certain Captain Richard Hill, a 
favourite of Lord Mohun, and evidently a thoroughpaced 
villain and swashbuckling cutthroat! In fact, he and his 
patron might be the living counterparts of figures often used 
in romantic novels of the “ ruffles-and-rapier”’ type. The 
story goes that Hill had become infatuated with Mrs. Brace- 
girdle, the actress, and persuaded Lord Mohun to assist him 
to carry her off. He hired some ruffians to fulfil this plot, 
and one night the attempt was made, but was somehow 
frustrated. Hill, infuriated by his failure, and conceiving 
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that an affection for Mountfort was at the bottom of his 
ill-success with Mrs. Bracegirdle, took himself off for revenge 
upon the actor. He and Lord Mohun are sensationally 
reported to have paced the streets with drawn swords! 
That the Captain’s suspicions were unfounded would appear 
from the report that Mrs. Bracegirdle, knowing of his jealousy, 
sent a warning to Mrs. Mountfort, but this lady failed to find 
her husband in time. Mountfort, on his way home, was 
waylaid by Lord Mohun in a friendly manner, when suddenly 
Hill came up behind him and ran him through the body 
before the actor could draw the sword he carried. Hill 
escaped, but Mohun was taken by the watch, tried, and 
acquitted of any part in the murder. In this tragic manner 
closed the career of a very striking figure, though some 
writers affirm that Hill killed him in a fair duel. The affair 
took place in Howard Street, Strand, on December 9, 
1692. Mountfort died the following day, and was buried in 
St. Clement Danes, now so full of Johnsonian memories. 
William Mountfort was author of various plays, in which 
he also acted, including The Injured Lovers (1688); The 
Successful Strangers (1690) ; King Edward the Third (16091) ; 
and Greenwich Park (1691). He also showed some ingenuity 
and a quaint twist of thought in turning The Life and Death 
of Dr. Faustus into a farce, introducing Harlequin and 
Scaramouch. He was also author of various prologues and 
epilogues. His plays were collected in two volumes in 1720. 


RUSSELL MARKLAND. 


SONG 
From The Injured Lovers. 


Lucinda, closer veil your eye, 

Where thousand loves in ambush lie— 
Where darts are pointed with such skill 
They’re sure to hurt, if not to kill; 
Let pity move thee to seem blind, 

Lest seeing them destroy mankind. 


Lucinda, hide that swelling breast, 
The Phoenix else will change her nest. 
Yet do not fear when she expires, 
Her heat may light in those soft fires 
Of love and pity so that J 

By this one way may thee enjoy. 


CHARLES COTTON, ELIJAH FENTON, 
From a picture by Siv Peter Lely. Fyom a picture by Samuel Parsons. 


IsAAC HAWKINS Browne, GEORGE BUTT. 
From a picture by Highmore. 


Facine page 4. 


ELIJAH FENTON. 


OSSIBLY the name of Fenton has escaped entire 

oblivion because it inevitably recalls to our minds a 

greater name—a name which typifies for many of us 

one of the most strongly marked periods of English 

literature. As at the name of Shakespeare the ghost 
of the great Elizabethan age arises, so the name of Pope 
conjures up the ghost of the age of Anne. This age was in 
a way like a place where waters meet : the tide of Restoration 
literature was ebbing—Dryden died in 1700; the tide of 
modern poetry was rising: and where the receding wave met 
the inflowing was a somewhat uncertain ripple, quivering, 
struggling, pushing here in one direction and there in another. 
We may, perhaps, divide the writings of the period into three 
types: first, the courtly and somewhat artificial school of 
Pope and his followers, studied and full of late Elizabethan 
and Restoration conventions and conceits, without the 
strength and passion of the great Elizabethans, and without 
the simplicity and humanity that were to come with Cowper 
and Burns; second, we may place the writings of Gray and 
Collins, more natural, more impassioned, less apparently 
studied, but still highly polished and cultivated ; lastly, the 
poems which were the prelude of the poetry of modern 
Europe, the simple and vividly human verse of Thomson, 
and the ballads of Gay and Carey. To the school of Pope 
Fenton belonged, and by his friendly connection with Pope 
his memory has been preserved—as the names of Colley 
Cibber and others have been preserved, like flies in amber, 
by their incurring the enmity of that great satirist. Elijah 
Fenton was born in 1683 at Shelton, near Newcastle-under- 
Lyme. We know but little of his life: the essential Fenton is 
as difficult a person to visualise as Shakespeare himself, and 
what we know of him does not impel us to any great effort 
at reconstructing him. He led, apparently, a blameless 
life of rather negative virtue. He was the youngest child 
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of parents of honourable family, who were sufficiently well off 
to send him, their eleventh child, to Jesus College, Cambridge. 
Although he does not appear to have separated himself from 
the Church, yet his conscience forbade him taking the cus- 
tomary oaths ; he left the University without a degree. As 
a non-juror he was prohibited from entering Holy Orders or 
public employment, so he became, in turn, secretary to 
Charles Boyle, fourth Earl of Orrery (with whom he went to 
Flanders), assistant in Ambrose Bonwiche’s school in Surrey, 
and head of a grammar school at Sevenoaks in Kent. While 
here, in 1707, he published his first book of poems. 

Fenton, like many a greater writer, was to learn that 
the patronage of those in high places was a broken reed to 
lean on. Though his epitaph, written by Pope, suggests 
otherwise, at this time at least, he had reason to echo the 
words of Edmund Spenser— 


“ Full little knowest thou, that hast not tried, 
What hell tt is, in seeing long to bide’’— 


for he was induced to give up his school in 1710 by promises 
made him by Henry St. John, Earl of Bolingbroke—promises 
which were never fulfilled. Orrery then appointed him 
tutor to his only son. Six years later, Pope, who was such a 
good friend to Fenton all his life, recommended him to James 
Craggs, who had been made Secretary of State, and who, 
feeling his education deficient, was seeking an instructor, 
However, Craggs unfortunately died of smallpox. Pope was 
at this time engaged on his translation of the Odyssey, but, 
having completed the Iliad, he was apparently growing 
weary of the work, so he employed Fenton and Broome to 
help him. The second, sixth, eighth, eleventh, twelfth, 
sixteenth, eighteenth, and twenty-fourth books, together with 
all the notes, are the work of Broome. Fenton translated the 
first, the fourth, the nineteenth, and the twentieth, Pope 
undertaking the remaining twelve himself. I doubt if anyone 
can distinguish a difference between Pope’s rather stiff, 
inelastic heroic couplet, and that of his collaborators. For 
his part of the work Fenton received £300, while Broome for 
his much larger portion received only £500, and copies of the 
book for his friends. Naturally, this led to a distinct coolness 
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between Pope and Broome, which earned the latter a place 
in the Dunciad. The Odyssey was published in 1725. 

Fenton wrote a tragedy, Mariamne, which he was assisted, 
by some practical hints from Southerne, to fit for the stage. 
Colley Cibber, Pope’s rather ill-chosen King of Dullness, 
rejected it with contempt, but it was acted with success 
at the rival theatre in 1723. His profits on Mariamne are 
said to have been nearly £1,000. 

In his later years the lines fell to Fenton in pleasant 
places. Again at the recommendation of Pope, he was 
appointed tutor to the son of the widowed Lady Trumbull, 
and when the young man’s education was finished his mother 
kept Fenton with her, nominally as auditor of her accounts. 
His life was varied by excursions to London to visit his 
friends, of whom he had many among the literary men of 
that literary age. At Lady Trumbull’s house in Berkshire 
he died in 1730. Pope, albeit so sincerely his friend, does 
not hesitate to say “‘he died of indolence.’”’ He wrote the 
following epitaph for him :— 


“This modest stone, what few vain marbles can, 
May truly say, Here les an honest man: 
A poet, blest beyond the poet’s fate, 
Whom Heaven kept sacred from the proud and great: 
Foe to loud praise and friend to learnéd ease, 
Content with science in the vale of peace. 
Calmly he look’d on either life, and here 
Saw nothing to regret, or there to fear ; 
From Nature’s temperate feast rose satisfied, 
Thank’d Heaven that he had lived, and that he died.” 


The first—and best—couplet is borrowed from Crashaw. 

Dr. Johnson tells us ‘‘ Fenton was tall and bulky, inclined 
to corpulence, which he did not lessen by much exercise.” 
That he had a kind heart, the virtue so strangely often allied 
with the vice of indolence, appears from the following story. 
He was invited to dine by an elder brother; finding that 
one of his sisters, who had made some sort of mésalliance, 
had been omitted from the party, he refused to sit at table 
until she was sent for, and when she came he showed her 
particular attention. 
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Among his friends was Gay, who did not share Fenton’s 
easy-going character, but was apparently more of the tem- 
perament of Keats—easily elated, easily depressed, and not, 
from a worldly point of view, very capable. He received a 
present of some South Sea stock, which his friends endeavoured 
to persuade him to sell. He, believing his share to be worth 
twenty thousand pounds, would not part with it. Fenton’s 
remark on this occasion is, I fancy, characteristic. Gay’s 
friends counselled him to sell at least as much as would 
purchase him {100 a year for life. “‘ Which,” said Fenton, 
“‘ will make you sure of a clean shirt and a shoulder of mutton 
every day.’’ However, Gay, unfortunately for himself, 
refused to take the eminently practical advice. 

There is little of interest in Fenton’s literary achievements. 
He had more dramatic than poetic gifts. Mariamne is 
written in ten-syllable unrhymed metre, of which Dr. Johnson 
says it is difficult to discover upon which principle he con- 
structed it. 

Here is an example :— 


“ Life, that dear enobling gift of Heaven 
Which in the order of creation ranks 
The palest glow worm’s animated ray 
Above the brightest star.” 


In the first line of this quotation we hear, perhaps, a prophecy 
of “stress ’’ metre. 

He had a knowledge of the classics, and translated the 
eleventh book of Homer’s Odyssey in Miltonian style, which 
possibly suggested him to Pope as a suitable assistant for 
his own translation. He wrote a short life of Milton, and 
published an edition of Waller. 

His verse consists of laudatory odes—one addressed to 
the Rt. Hon. Lord John Gower in 1716 being considered the 
best,—conventional love poems in pseudo-classic style, which 
appear impersonal and without real feeling, and he was 
fond of writing epistles in verse. His poems are often coarse, 
and his heroic couplet has the clipped inelastic cadence of 
Pope’s, but lacks Pope’s epigrammatic sparkle. 

He wrote that “monkey’s draw their pedigree from 
man,’’ and his work has about as much relation to the modern 
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world as his rather quaint scientific error. Unlike the great 
old Masters, who drank of the true elixir of life, and who 
must remain always young, there is no universal eternal 
appeal in any of Fenton’s poetry. 


HELEN Morony. 


TO A LADY 
SITTING BEFORE HER GLAss, 


ie 


So smooth and clear the fountain was, 
In which his face Narcissus spy’d, 
When, gazing in that liquid glass, 
He for himself despair’d and dy’d: 
Nor, Chloris, can you safer see 
Your own perfections here than he. 


in 


The lark before the mirror plays, 
Which some deceitful swain has set, 

Pleas’d with herself she fondly stays 
To die deluded in the net. 

Love may such frauds for you prepare, 

Yourself the captive, and the snare. 


III. 


But, Chloris, whilst you there review 
Those graces opening in their bloom, 

Think how disease and age pursue, 
Your riper glories to consume. 

Then sighing you would wish your glass 

Could shew to Chloris what she was. 


IV. 
Let Pride no more give Nature law, 
But free the youth your power enslaves : 
Her form, like yours, bright Cynthia saw, 
Reflected on the crystal waves ; 
Yet priz’d not all her charms above 
The pleasure of Endymion’s love. 


Vv. 


No longer let your glass supply 

Too just an emblem of your breast ; 
Where oft to my deluded eye 

Love’s image has appear’d imprest : 
But play’d so lightly on your mind, 
It left no lasting print behind. 
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LINES 
From An Epistle to Mr. Southerne. 


Shakespeare, the genius of our isle, whose mind 

(The universal mirror of mankind) 

Express’d all images, enrich’d the stage, 

But sometimes stoop’d to please a barbarous age: 
When his immortal bays began to grow, 

Rude was the language, and the humour low: 
He, like the God of Day, was always bright, 
But rolling in its course, his orb of light 

Was sully’d, and obscur’d, though soaring high, 
With spots contracted from the nether sky. 

But whither is th’ adventurous Muse betray’d ? 
Forgive her rashness, venerable shade ! 

May spring with purple flowers perfume thy urn, 
And Avon with his greens thy grave adorn: 

Be all thy faults, whatever faults there be, 
Imputed to the times, and not to thee. 

Some scions shot from this immortal root, 
Their tops much lower, and less fair the fruit: 
Jonson the tribute of my verse might claim, 

Had he not strove to blemish Shakespeare’s name. 
But, like the radiant twins that gild the sphere, 
Fletcher and Beaumont next in pomp appear: 
The first a fruitless vine, in blooming pride, 

Had been by superfluity destroy’d, 

But that his friend, judiciously severe, 

Prun’d the luxuriant boughs with artful care ; 

On various sounding harps the Muses play’d ; 

And sung, and quaff’d their nectar in the shade. 

Few moderns in the lists with these may stand, 
For in those days were giants in the land: 

Suffice it now by lineal right to claim, 

And bow with filial awe to Shakespeare’s fame; 
The second honours are a glorious name. 
Achilles dead, they found no equal lord 

To wear his armour, and to wield his sword. 


ISAAC HAWKINS BROWNE. 


HERE have been several books published of late 
years wherein are collected poems and anecdotes of 
“divine, rare, super-excellent tobacco,’ as Robert 
Burton terms it, though his language is equally 
forcible in condemning its abuse. In nearly all these 
collections appears A Pipe of Tobacco, by Isaac Hawkins 
Browne, a fine panegyric on smoking, by which he is mainly 
remembered at the present day; and though this ode is in 
imitation of the style of six poets of his time, often humorously 
copied, yet it is undoubtedly the work of a devotee of the 
peace-pipe, for he hung his skits upon a subject of which he 
had a full knowledge. It was written about 1736, and it has 
been said that as parodies the verses are unsurpassed. The 
poem is one that makes the reader who smokes reach promptly 
for his favourite pipe and tobacco in anticipatory enjoyment. 
The six authors parodied are Colley Cibber, Ambrose Philips, 
James Thomson, Edward Young, Alexander Pope, and 
Jonathan Swift, and their style and peculiarities are astonish- 
ingly well hit off. The parody of Philips, however, is not 
Browne’s, but “‘ sent to him by an ingenious friend,’’ possibly 
Dr. John Hoadly. 
These skits inspired some lines of praise by Robert 
Lloyd— 


“Long as Tobacco’s mild perfume 
Shall scent each happy curate’s room, 
Oft as in elbow chair he smokes, 
And quaffs his ale, and cracks his jokes, 
So long, O Browne, shall last thy praise, 
Crown’d with Tobacco-leaf for bays ; 
And whosoe’er thy verse shall see, 
Shall fill another pipe to thee.” 


Isaac Hawkins Browne was born at Burton-on-Trent on 
January 21, 1705; his father was vicar of that town. His 
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early education was acquired in surroundings | which first 
influenced Dr. Johnson, for he was at school in Lichfield. 
He afterwards went to Westminster School, proceeding in 
1721 to Trinity College, Cambridge. He studied for the Bar 
at Lincoln’s Inn, but never practised seriously, as he was a 
man of some means. He displayed an interest in politics, 
and was twice elected member of Parliament for Wenlock, in 
Shropshire, near where he resided, and though outside the 
House he seems to have often justified the opinion expressed 
by his son that he was a man “ of a reason employed upon 
the noblest subjects, and a heart anxious for the public good,” 
yet Dr. Johnson said that ‘‘ Isaac Hawkins Browne, one of 
the first wits of this country, got into Parliament and never 
opened his mouth.”” Johnson, however, had a great affection 
and respect for him, and speaks of his conversation and good 
company in the highest terms, for he was a striking personality 
occasionally connected with the Johnson circle. Indeed, the 
great Doctor is reported to have said that Browne was “ of 
all conversationalists the most delightful with whom I ever 
was in company ; his talk was at once so elegant, so apparently 
artless, so pure, and so pleasing, it seemed a perpetual stream 
of sentiment, enlivened by gaiety and sparkling with images,” 
praise of much weight coming from such a source. Browne’s 
poem, A Pipe of Tobacco, shows a love of smoking akin to 
that of Dr. Parr—‘ cloud-compelling Parr’”’; but Johnson 
further tells us that the author was a lover of good wine, and 
after partaking of it his wit shone to full advantage; in 
fact, Boswell, when he learnt this, found a fellow-feeling 
for the poet, being a somewhat free drinker himself! Bishop 
Newton tells an anecdote showing when Browne’s conver- 
sation was considered the brightest. At a supper given by 
Dr. Markham, the head master of Westminster, after the 
Westminster play, Lord Lyttleton said to Hawkins Browne, 
who was under the impression that the nobleman was depart- 
ing: “No, no; you are so entertaining, ’tis impossible to leave 
you; you are like the nightingale that sings sweetest at 
midnight.” To this Browne replied: ‘I thank you, my 
lord, for your comparison ; but I resemble more the flying 
fish, and whilst my wings are wet, can soar above my native 
element ; but as soon as they grow dry, I drop into it again.”’ 

This incident is mentioned by the Rev. George Butt, a 
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Staffordshire poet, when he wrote a eulogy of Hawkins 
Browne in The Pythagorean Transmigration of Souls. 

Browne suffered from attacks of gout, no doubt caused 
by his occasional indulgence when the wine went round, and 
on one of these occasions he wrote a cleverly whimsical Ode on 
a Fit of the Gout, a subject also used by Elijah Fenton. 
Although Browne was of a convivial nature, he speaks in one 
of his poems of his affection for the fireside, and his preference 
for the country over the town, for he had a serious side to his 
character, as is seen in some of his works, especially in the 
long Latin poem, De Animt Immortaltiate, translated by 
Soame Jenyns (included in Browne’s collected poems), Dr. 
Byrom, Lettice, and others, and his Epistle on Design and 
Beauty, addressed to the painter Highmore, who painted a 
picture of the poet. There is a poem by Thomas Edwards 
in praise of the Latin verse of Hawkins Browne, but urging 
him not to neglect his own language, 


“In which great Shakespeare, Spenser, Milton sang.” 


On occasions all through his life he seems to have written 
verse. Though his writings were much praised by many of 
his own time, yet he cannot exactly be called a great poet ; 
but his small output is very varied in character, from grave 
to gay, from The Immortality of the Soul to lines To Phebe, 
and often supplies material for thought. Though he declares 
that the Muses smiled on his birth, he does not claim to be 
a really “‘ true bard,”’ but feels drawn to poetry, and satisfies 
his desire to find poetical expression, making scattered 
thoughts to form an harmonious whole, for he deemed it a 
great gift, and loved our English poets as well as the classics 
of the ancients. In his poem On Design and Beauty he writes : 


“True Poets are themselves a Poem, each 
A pattern of the lovely rules they teach ; 
Those fair ideas that their fancy charm, 
Inspire their lives, and every action warm ; 
And when they chaunt the praise of high desert, 
They but transcribe the dictates of their heart. 
Thus is Apollo’s laureat priest endow’ d, 
Himself a temple worthy of the god.” 
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He believed that poetry, as well as all other arts, should 
be one great and beautiful design, in which men should 
realise the beauties of the universe and catch a glimpse of the 
Divine. He believed that— 


“One Genius, as in human frame the soul, 
Rules, and pervades, and animates the whole.” 


Isaac Hawkins Browne died in London on February 14, 
1760, of consumption, according to Bishop Newton. His 
collected poems were published in 1768 under the title Poems 
Upon Various Subjects, Latin and English, with a portrait 
after Highmore prefixed. This volume was edited by his 
only son, Isaac Hawkins Browne, who became High Sheriff 
of Shropshire and lived in that county on the banks of the 
Worf. 

This sketch may fittingly be concluded with the generous 
estimate of Hawkins Browne, which seems to have been 
generally overlooked, from a note by the Rev. George Butt 
in his poem on Religion, inserted after these lines— 


“ Thus, following nature, I might farther soar 
On Contemplation’s plumage, and explore 
Those sun-bright tracks of evidence, which shew 
The mind self-rais’d o’er Death’s terrific blow, 
And trace the proofs, a golden current, down 
Thro’ deep soul’d Plato to his rival Browne.” 


“As this may be the last opportunity I may have of 
expressing my grateful remembrance of this extraordinary 
person, I will indulge myself by setting down such conception 
of him as my recollection suggests. The celebrated author 
of the poem ‘De Animi Immortalitate’ in the cast of his 
mind resembled Plato. The truth of this observation may 
be now seen in his writings, and it was as apparent in his 
conversation. His intellect seemed characterised by a gracious 
power of transition from beauty to sublimity—sparks of the 
latter may be seen even in his humorous compositions. He 
had a quick conception of allegory, and of what was graceful 
in mythology. In his diction he was fluent, copious, and 
harmonious: he expanded the profoundest thoughts into 
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perspicuity, and sprinkled his discourse with occasional 
sallies of wit, or the softenings of dramatic humour. His 
powers of memory were astonishing; equally so was his rapidity 
of composition. His principles, taste, and erudition were of 
the best kind; the latter was of the greatest extent. Such 
was his social sympathy, and such his convivial sprightliness, 
that he loved to call out the conversable talents of other men ; 
yet he was usually forced, and by the first company that his 
time produced, to be the chief speaker. In short, the pre- 
dominant effect of his conversation was instruction and 
delight, and when he astonished, it was as Plato and Addison 
astonish. There was no dogmatical imposition in his speech, 
no sententious construction, no elaboration of style, no verbal 
trains to catch admiration, but the happiest mean between 
disputative contentiousness and solitary declamation, the 
debasement of frivolity, and the strut of austerity : he flowed 
like a calm river into his greater expansions of mind, and 
did not rush into them like a cataract.” 


RussELL MARKLAND. 


PARODIES From 4 Pipe of Tobacco. 


IMITATION IV.—EDWARD YOUNG. 


Criticks avaunt; Tobacco is my theme: 

Tremble like hornets at the blasting steam. 

And you, court insects, flutter not too near 

Its light, nor buzz within the scorching sphere. 
Pollio, with flame like thine, my verse inspire, 

So shall the Muse from smoke elicit fire. 
Coxcombs prefer the tickling sting of snuff ; 

Yet all their claim to wisdom is—a puff: 

Lord Foplin smokes not—for his teeth afraid : 

Sir Tawdry smokes not—for he wears brocade, 
Ladies, when pipes are brought, affect to swoon ; 
They love no smoke, except the smoke of town ; 
But courtiers hate the puffing tribe,—no matter, 
Strange if they love the breath that cannot flatter 
Its foes but show their ignorance; can he 

Who scorns the leaf of knowledge, love the tree ? 
The tainted templar (more prodigious yet) 

Rails at Tobacco, tho’ it makes him—spit. 
Citronia vows it has an odious stink ; 

She will not smoke (ye gods!), but she will drink; 
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And chaste Prudella (blame her if you can) 

Says, pipes are used by that vile creature, Man: 
Yet crowds remain, who still its worth proclaim, 
While some for pleasure smoke, and some for fame: 
Fame, of our actions universal spring, 

For which we drink, eat, sleep, smoke,—ev’ry thing. 


IMITATION V.—ALEXANDER POPE. 


Blest leaf! whose aromatick gales dispense 
To templars modesty, to parsons sense : 

So raptur’d priests, at fam’d Dodona’s shrine, 
Drank inspiration from the steam divine. 
Poison that cures, a vapour that affords 
Content, more solid than the smile of lords: 
Rest to the weary, to the hungry food, 

The last kind refuge of the wise and good. 
Inspir’d by thee, dull cits adjust the scale 

Of Europe’s peace, when other statesmen fail. 
By thee protected, and thy sister, beer, 

Poets rejoice nor think the bailiff near. 

Nor less the critick owns thy genial aid, 
While supperless he plies the piddling trade. 
What tho’ to love and soft delights a foe, 
By ladies hated, hated by the beau, 

Yet social freedom, long to courts unknown, 
Fair health, fair truth, and virtue are thy own. 
Come to thy poet, come with healing wings, 
And let me taste thee unexcis’d by kings. 


ON THE AUTHOR’S BIRTHDAY. 


Now six and thirty rapid years are fled, 
Since I began, nor yet begin, to live; 
Painful reflection! to look back I dread, 
What hope, alas! can looking forward give! 


Day urges day, and year succeeds to year, 
While hoary age steals unperceiv’d along ; 

Summer is come, and yet no fruits appear, 
My joys a dream, my works an idle song. 


“Ah me!” I fondly thought, ‘‘ Apollo shone 
With beams propitious on my natal hour; 
Fair was my morn, but now at highest noon 
Shades gather round, and clouds begin to lour.” 
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““'Yes, on thy natal hour,” the god replies, 
“‘T shone propitious, and the muses smil’d ; 
Blame not the pow’rs, they gave thee wings to rise, 
But earth thou lov’st, by low delights beguil’d. 


“ Possessing wealth, beyond a Poet’s lot, 
Thou the dull track of lucre hast prefer’d, 
For contemplation form’d and lofty thought, 
Thou meanly minglest with the vulgar herd. 


“True Bards select and sacred to the Nine 
Listen not thus to pleasure’s warbling lays ; 
Nor on the downy couch of ease recline, 
Severe their lives, abstemious are their days. 


“ Oh! born for nobler ends, dare to be wise, 
’Tis not e’en now too late, assert thy claim : 
Rugged the path that leads up to the skies. 
But the fair guerdon is immortal fame.” 


ON PHG@BE. 


O early plant of tender years, 
Beauty that blooms at once, and bears! 
Discretion mixt with sprightly wit, 
And innocence with taste polite, 

A chearful, yet discerning mind, 

And dignity with softness join’d ; 
While these assembled charms are seen 
All in the compass of fifteen, 

Maturer age abash’d declares, 
Wisdom is not the growth of years: 
No, ‘tis a ray that darts from heav’n, 
Perfection is not taught, but giv’n, 
Let others by degrees advance, 

*Till folly ripen into sense ; 

Phcebe consummate from her birth 
In artless charms, and native worth 
Has all the virtues years enjoy, 

With all the graces they destroy. 


SAMUEL JOHNSON. 


Johnson! There is small music in that name 
Alone—a little harsh and stiffly set, 

Most ponderous upon the ear, and yet 

Association kindles it to flame ; 

As love of him lends beauty to that frame 
Where human faults with understanding met : 
Quick to condemn, yet swifter to regret 

If aught of hasty censure urged his blame. 


His sympathy, ungrudging and sincere, 
Embraced mankind, the while his tongue laid bare 
All shifts and subterfuge, all shams and quacks ! 
His life we read, and deeply we revere ; 
Be ours the privilege to follow where 
He treads the way dim-eyed—in Christ's own tracks. 


—RUSSELL MARKLAND. 
is 


T is no easy task to write even a brief sketch of Dr. 
Johnson, for incidents and characteristics, all bearing 
on a complete understanding of him, crowd into the 
mind, until the difficulty becomes simply one of omissions. 
So I must content myself by giving the principal facts, 
in the full knowledge that more is known of him already 
than of any other figure in the world of Letters. 
Shakespeare and Johnson may be regarded as twin- 
brothers in literature—the former master of verse, the latter 
of prose, and yet not inapt in the art of versification. And 
as long as English is spoken, Stratford and Lichfield will be 
places of pilgrimage ; the latter, the birthplace of Johnson 
on the 18th of September, 1709, is a city that must have 
played a part in the formation of his character, for he ever 
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Mezzotint by George Zobel, after the Painting by Sir Joshua Reynolds. 
From a proof in the possession of Mr. Cecil Tildesley, Penkridge, Staffs 
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regarded it with affection, as thirteen visits have been recorded 
after his years of struggle in London. Here in 1776 he took 
Boswell, staying at The Three Crowns, “ that he might see 
for once real civility.”” Boswell uttered a prophecy that has 
been fulfilled when he wrote, ‘‘I went through the house 
where my illustrious friend was born, with a reverence with 
which it doubtless will long be visited.” 

Johnson’s parents and brother are buried in the church 
of St. Michael in this beautiful city of Lichfield, under a slab 
bearing a lengthy Latin inscription written by Johnson, 
telling of his family history; from it one learns that his 
father, Michael, born at Cubley in Derbyshire, 1656, was a 
man “eminently attentive to his family,” “as a bookseller 
very skilfull,” “neither pain nor pleasure ever led him to 
utter anything that might offend pious or modest ears,” and 
that he died in 1731. His mother Sarah, of the ancient family 
of Ford, was born at King’s Norton, Worcestershire, in 1669. 
She must have been a model woman, for he tells us that she 
was “‘ industrious at home,” “ little known abroad,”’ “‘ trouble- 
some to no one,” “ very indulgent to the faults of others— 
little to her own ’’; and, to sum up, she was distinguished “‘ by 
almost every description of virtue.” His brother Nathaniel, 
three years his junior, died in 1737. In the porch of the 
Church already mentioned, a tablet, with a translation of 
the Latin epitaph, has recently been placed (1926), the gift 
of Mrs. Esdaile, to point out to visitors the situation of the 
tomb. 

Johnson in early childhood became the idol of the home, 
so that he was his father’s pride, for at the age of three he 
was taken to the Cathedral to hear the celebrated Sacheverell 
preach, and about the same time “ Master Duck ” was passed 
off by Michael Johnson as the composition of his precocious 
little son. Young Samuel’s mother, too, was surprised at 
his learning so quickly a collect from the prayer book. Shortly 
after this he was taken up to London, to be “ touched ” by 
Queen Anne for the King’s Evil or Scrofula, that had affected 
his sight and laid the foundation of ill-health for the future. 
The special service for the rite and the “touch” proved, 
however, ineffectual—perhaps, as Boswell suggests, in conse- 
quence of the latter not being administered by a genuine 
Stuart ! 
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His early education was begun under Dame Oliver and a 
Mr. Tom Brown, the writer of a spelling-book dedicated to 
the Universe! At the age of ten he began to learn Latin 
with an undermaster at Lichfield Grammar School—the school 
of Addison, Elias Ashmole, Garrick, and other lesser 
celebrities. A sketch of the school as Johnson knew it can 
be seen in the Gentleman’s Magazine of 1794. In this old 
building he had Latin whipped into him; he valued the rod 
as an aid to education, although later in life he became very 
indulgent to children and youth. He finished up his schoolboy 
days at Stourbridge, and returned home at the age of sixteen, 
where for two years “ he gorged books,”’ while at the same 
time he assisted his father in business. Unfortunately, once 
he disobeyed him, being too proud to stand and sell books 
at the bookstall in the market place of Uttoxeter ; for this 
“contumacy ”’ he stood on this spot for an hour, fifty years 
later, sneered at by the passing rustics. 

This incident took place when he was on a visit to 
Miss Seward at Lichfield, for early one morning, unknown 
to her, he travelled in a postchaise to Uttoxeter, and did 
not return till just before the supper hour. He apologised 
for his absence, explaining that it was due to his wish to 
expiate the sin of his youthful disobedience and breach of 
filial piety, which had lain on his conscience until that day, 
the fiftieth anniversary of its commission. A touching 
incident indeed, and frequently noticed by many distinguished 
writers. Nathaniel Hawthorne’s visit to Uttoxeter in 1857 
led to a bas-relief of it, copied from that at Lichfield, being 
inserted in the conduit at the market place, and now there is 
an annual commemoration of the event, mainly due to the 
zeal of the late Mr. John Payne Hall. 

In 1728 Johnson set out for Oxford with Dame Oliver’s 
present of gingerbread, as he had been her best scholar. 
This compliment Johnson delighted to mention, and smilingly 
added that it “was as high a proof of his merit as he could 
conceive. 

On his entrance at Pembroke he astonished his tutor, a 
Mr. Jorden, by quoting Macrobius. Johnson had no great 
opinion of this tutor’s scholarship: “‘ he was a very worthy 
man, but a heavy man, and I did not profit much by his 
instructions.”” Sliding in Christ Church meadows appealed 
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more than lectures, but his ‘“ cutting ’”’ them gave him time 
to translate Pope’s Messiah into Latin, so that the great poet 
is said to have exclaimed that “ posterity would doubt which 
was the original or which was the translation.” 

He remained at Oxford for one academical year, leading 
a miserable life, and yet enduring it with feelings of self- 
respect that induced him, when an unknown friend left a 
new pair of shoes at his door, to throw them away with 
indignation. 

Oxford weaves her magic spell around her sons. Johnson’s 
experiences were indeed rough, even for a poor student, and 
yet he loved his College and University ; he loved to talk 
of the days when lounging at the College gate with a circle of 
young men, whom he was entertaining with his wit, thereby 
hindering them in their studies, or maybe from their lectures. 
He enjoyed, fifty years after, convincing a Mr. Edwards that 
they drank ale at an inn near Pembroke Gate. He called his 
College a “ nest of singing birds,” certainly a high compliment, 
and it now shows with pride his rooms and some relics of its 
most illustrious alumnus. 

In the December of 1731 his father died, leaving him 
£20 to begin life anew, and after a trial of ushership at Market 
Bosworth he wrote in his diary of July 15, 1732, “I now 
see that I must make my own fortune ’’; but it was not to be 
in the guise of an usher, for he found teaching unbearable, 
irksome, and “unvaried as the note of the cuckow.” 
Undaunted, he then retired to Birmingham, to live with Mr. 
Hector, where in 1734 he translated from the Latin Lobo’s 
Voyage to Abyssinia. In the following year he was offered 
the headship of a small grammar school, but the “ faces ”’ 
he made led the trustees to decline his services, “‘ though so 
good a schollar.’”’ He lost a similar appointment in 1735, 
when he married Mrs. Porter, a lady twenty years older than 
himself—but, as Johnson said, ‘“‘it was a love marriage 
on both sides, but that he would begin to be the master when 
she tried to make him her slave.’’ A manly firmness, although 
a singular beginning. Mrs. Porter brought him about £800, 
which he hoped to augment by starting a school, so modestly 
advertised in the Gentleman's Magazine of 1736 that “at 
Edial, near Lichfield, in Staffordshire, young gentlemen are 
boarded and taught the Latin and Greek languages by 
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Samuel Johnson.” Here he received only three or four pupils, 
including David Garrick and his brother. The school failed, 
after eighteen months of this essay in the art of school- 
keeping, and at the age of twenty-eight he, with David, now 
sought 


“ Fyesh woods and pastures new” 


to retrieve bis misfortunes. 

London was his goal, and thither the two set out in 1737, 
the master with twopence-halfpenny in his pocket, and Irene, a 
play partly written ; and the pupil with three-halfpence—the 
pupil who, in 1749, staged the play that brought 300 guineas to 
his quondam master. On their arrival in London, David was 
sent to Mr. Colson’s school, and Johnson found lodgings with 
a Mr. Norris, a staymaker, in Exeter Street. Now begins 
(1737-1747) his years of sorrows, days of hunger, starvation, 
penury—unable often to pay for a night’s lodging, and 
walking the streets with the impecunious Savage. Impransus 
often written in his diary bears testimony to his dinnerless 
days—days that foreboded to him that the voyage of his 
life might be ‘‘ bound in shallows and in miseries.”’ He had 
come to London out of due time. The literary world then was 
in a state of transition: the patronage of the great was, for 
writers, passing away, while the readers were few. Johnson 
had for ten years to content himself with “hack” work, 
given him principally by Cave, to supply papers for the 
Gentleman’s Magazine, and relieved by receiving ten guineas 
from Dodsley on the publication of London, a poem written 
in imitation of Juvenal’s third satire. In 1744 he brought 
out the life of his friend Richard Savage, who had died in 
the previous year. The friendship of the two is most remark- 
able—men so dissimilar in character: Savage, celebrated for 
genius, irregularities, and misfortunes, yet loved by Johnson, 
who wrote that he was “a lamentable proof that negligence 
and irregularity, long continued, will make knowledge useless, 
wit ridiculous, and genius contemptible.” 

As yet the year 1745 is a mysterious blank in Johnson’s 
life that has caused more than one to coquette with the 
thought that he was out in the “ Forty-five ”—a thought 
which finds entertaining embodiment in Mr. John Buchan’s 
novel, Midwinter. 
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The year 1747 was an important year, for Johnson’s 
“hacking ”’ days were to end; Dodsley hinted to him that a 
dictionary of the English language was needed, and that 
worthy induced him to send the prospectus or “ plan” of 
it to Lord Chesterfield, to whom the “ Dictionary’ was 
to be dedicated. It may be interesting to notice here that 
the noble lord’s family held the patronage of the Cubley 
living, the gift of presentation dating from 1637; so that, as 
his father Michael probably knew Lord Chesterfield, Johnson 
thought it would be fitting to offer him the dedication, but 
the treatment he received at the Earl’s hands later prompted 
him to write his famous letter on February 5, 1755. 

This Dictionary did not appear till 1755, although the 
intention was to issue it in 1750, but circumstances which 
Johnson had to surmount delayed its publication—notably 
the production of the Vanity of Human Wishes in 1749, and 
the Rambler, which ceased on the death of his wife in 1750. 
On the appearance of the Dictionary it received such praise 
and enthusiasm as has never been accorded to any. book. 
It was a work of conscientiousness, and it became the standard 
authority until recent times for English-speaking people. 
The date of its publication marks a memorable year for 
literature, but it did little or nothing to lessen Johnson’s 
res angusta domt. His manly and memorable letter to Lord 
Chesterfield is known to all who have seen the celebrated 
picture of Johnson in the Earl’s “ outward rooms’”’ when 
waiting for his Lordship’s patronage in the dark days of his 
toil and poverty. His letter is a fine piece of snubbing, which 
became “‘ the talk of the town,” written, as Johnson said, in 
“ defensive pride.” In it he skilfully squelched for ever the 
idea that true literature was solely dependent on the patronage 
of the great. He wrote: ‘‘ When, upon some slight encourage- 
ment, I first visited your Lordship, I was overpowered, like 
the rest of mankind, by the enchantment of your address, 
and could not forbear to wish that I might boast myself 
Le vainqueur du vainqueur de la terre; that I might obtain 
that regard for which I saw the world contending; but I 
found my attendance so little encouraged, that neither pride 
nor modesty would suffer me to continue it. . . . Seven years, 
my Lord, have now past since I waited in your outward 
rooms, or was repulsed from your door; during which time 
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I have been pushing on my work through difficulties, of which 
it is useless to complain, and have brought it, at last, to the 
verge of publication, without one act of assistance, one word 
of encouragement, or one smile of favour. Such treatment 
I did not expect, for I never had a Patron before. . . . Is 
not a Patron, my Lord, one who looks with unconcern on a 
man struggling for life in the water, and, when he has reached 
ground, encumbers him with help? The notice which you 
have been pleased to take of my labours, had it been early, 
had been kind ; but it has been delayed till I am indifferent, 
and cannot enjoy it; till I am solitary, and cannot impart 
it; till I am known, and do not want it.” Certainly, in this 
immortal letter he upheld the dignity of Literature, that 
needs neither diplomas nor patrons. 

His Dictionary was, to cite his own words, written “ with 
little assistance of the learned, and without any patronage 
of the great; not in the soft obscurities of retirement, or 
under the shelter of academic bowers, but amidst incon- 
venience and distraction, in sickness and in sorrow.”” Notwith- 
standing, Johnson was still unrewarded for his national work. 

In 1759 his mother died, and he wrote Rasselas in order 
to pay her funeral expenses and some small debts, and in 
1762 he received his pension of £300 from King George III., 
and in the following year, on the 16th of May, he made the 
acquaintance of Boswell in the back parlour of Thomas 
Davies, bookseller, once an actor. The Literary Club, founded 
in 1764, brought these two wonderful men into so close an 
intimacy that from that period the younger, Boswell, has 
enshrined for all time the life, sayings, and doings of his 
friend the ‘‘ Doctor,’’ for so he became in 1765, the title 
being conferred on him by Dublin; ten years later his own 
University did likewise : so he is known as the great ‘‘ Cham ”’ 
of English Literature and the literary ‘“‘ Colossus’ of Anna 
Seward, herself “ the Swan of Lichfield.” Two years after 
meeting Boswell he made the acquaintance of Mr. Thrale, 
a rich brewer at Streatham, where a room was set apart for 
him, and whose wife won Johnson’s affectionate regard for 
her many attentions to him until she became Mrs. Piozzi. 
1765 saw also the production of his Shakespeare, for which 
he me issued proposals and taken subscriptions nine years 
earlier. 
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In 1773 Boswell took the Doctor, after much persuasion, 
to the Hebrides; they both published an account of this 
most notable journey. And in 1777 Johnson began his Lives 
of the English Poets, and published it in 1779-81 ; it is probably 
his best work. Age was creeping on, and after various physical 
warnings he died on the 13th December, 1784, and on the 
20th his body with due solemnity was taken to Westminster 
Abbey, and placed beside the grave of Garrick, his former 
pupil. They rest near the Shakespeare monument in the 
Poet’s Corner ; fitting that it should be so, and we can all 
agree with Sir Leslie Stephen’s encomium that “ the names 
of many great writers are inscribed upon the walls of West- 
minster Abbey, but scarcely any one lies there whose heart 
Was more acutely responsive during life to the deepest and 
tenderest of human emotions.” 

Westminster, St. Paul’s, and Lichfield have memorials 
to Johnson; the inscription on the tomb at Westminster 
was restored in 1922, largely through the efforts of the 
Johnson Society of Lichfield. But Boswell’s “Life” is a 
monument that will outvie and outlast them, one that will 
bring before the reader the living Johnson—his presence in 
later life at Bolt Court, his last home; his domestic life ; 
his pensioners—Mrs. Williams, whom he treated as a 
“companion”’; Robert Levett, the “odd old surgeon” ; 
Mrs. Desmoulins ; his devoted negro servant, Francis Barber ; 
and his cat, Hodge. He had, no doubt, many domestic 
troubles, but he overcame them by his “clubable”’ spirit 
(the adjective is one of his own coining), that enabled him 
to find pleasure in club life, where he met associates and 
friends—Goldsmith, Sir Joshua Reynolds, Beauclerk, Langton, 
and other illustrious men. Boswell’s monument, written in 
imperishable prose, will show us how his friend kept his 
Sundays—going to church twice, reading good books, and 
keeping the day holy, with a little relaxation, but “no 
levity’; his daily life was moulded on the same lines as 
shown in his “‘ Prayers and Meditations,”’ published after his 
death, and his prayer before commencing his second volume 
of the Dictionary. We may learn, too, that St. Clement 
Danes was his church, in which there is a brass plate on the 
seat where he worshipped. 

The perusal of Boswell’s “‘ Life,” even by the most casual 
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reader, will throw such a spell over him that he will be com- 
pelled to make further acquaintance with the Doctor, an 
acquaintance that will ripen into friendship in spite of his 
seeming roughness, quaint habits and “particularities, 
unanswerable repartee, generally used for good purposes, and 
with an understanding heart of unusual tenderness, so that 
it has been said of him, “No man was more loved than 
Johnson by those who knew him.” 

CG: Ho PoOoOLe, 


it 
THE POETRY OF SAMUEL JOHNSON. 


Great Shade of Johnson! invocamus te! 


Venturing with some temerity to comment upon Dr. 
Johnson’s contributions to English poetry, one must not 
forget that poetry was but one of many fields in which were 
exercised the intense powers of mind with which Nature 
endowed him. Their range was as wide as their penetration 
was deep: to him no department of human activity or 
speculation was devoid of interest ; and whatever the subject 
under review—whether poetry or something far away removed 
—certain it was to appear in novel and well-defined aspect 
under the searchlight of his trenchant criticism. 

May it be permitted to a staunch Johnsonian to offer 
up this tribute to one who towered over his contemporaries 
as majestically as St. Paul’s dome looms above London roofs— 
to one, moreover, whose character furnishes an example of 
manly fortitude and dignity, stern and self-reliant, yet 
tempered by truest tenderness and humility, and rendered 
but more human by surface faults and strangenesses, such 
as cannot be easily matched in literary annals. Whilst few 
offer broader targets to criticism, by reason of the profusion 
of extant biographical details, none perhaps so little justifies 
the arrows of detraction or censure. An elevation of mind 
and a nobility of spirit were throughout his career ever 
discernible, and it is these attributes that make up for us the 
real Johnson, who, even in the present day, exerts so potent 
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a spell over the imagination. In him we see the struggle of 
the forces of mind and spirit against outward circumstances 
of almost crushing intensity, and we chiefly honour his 
memory that in such contest nought was yielded of faith 
in his Maker and in his own integrity. It has been well 
remarked that in him “ there was united almost as perfectly 
as human nature could unite them, the strength of a man 
with the tenderness of a woman; that he possessed great- 
ness coupled with tenderness that was nothing less than 
sublime !” 

What we venerate in Johnson is not the dry-as-dust lore of 
some eighteenth-century pedant, not the recondite moralisings 
of some frigid philosopher, nor yet trophies gained in keen 
encounters of wit. No, our affection and esteem are drawn 
out by enduring qualities—the brave earnestness and sanity 
with which he accepted life as he found it and faced its 
problems, and his unyielding struggle against obstacles of 
fortune and temperament. And then who can withhold 
admiration for that masterly knowledge of the whole art of 
life, that penetrating insight into the springs of human 
motive and character, which come out in every written and 
every spoken sentence—‘ exalted commonsense,”’ as they 
have been fittingly termed; and with what happy skill he 
invariably capped each with some illuminating analogy 
drawn from familiar circumstances! ‘“ He says, and says 
well, what men in their best hours feel and would express. 
Few, if any, writers have uttered more sane things about 
the weighty matters of life.” Here is ample justification for 
the most enthusiastic “ Johnsonissimus ”’ attitude. 

What an interesting century, too, that of which his career 
covered three-fourths the span ; the century of the “ polite” 
and “elegant ’’ in literature! But our present concern is 
with the poetry of Samuel Johnson. Now, what exactly are 
we to say of his title to the “ honourable stile’ of poet ? 
It is not intended to endow his verse with undue values. 
Incidentally, he hardly coincides, from the physical stand- 
point, with the popular conception of a poet ; one scarcely 
imagines him, for instance, as possessing the “ poet’s eye 
in a fine frenzy rolling’?! Then, again, he flourished in a 
day when poetry ran along very conventional and didactic 
lines, and there are those who would deny to the Augustan 
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school any claim to be considered as poets. There was nothing 
of the mystic about his poetry ; he gives us no glimpse of 


“ the light 
That never was on land or sea.” 


We turn to his Dictionary and observe that he defined 
poetry as “ Metrical Composition; the Art or Practice of 
writing Poems”; and a poet he described as “one who 
writes in measure.” Glancing hurriedly over the poetry of 
his day, one is driven to conclude that these definitions, with 
all that they imply, are in very many instances not far short 
of the mark; and it is an easy matter for the detractor to 
dismiss Johnson’s poems under the same category. But to 
an unprejudiced and careful study, London and The Vanity 
of Human Wishes reveal qualities which differentiate them 
strikingly from much contemporary work, Goldsmith’s, 
perhaps, excluded. These two poems met with appreciative 
recognition immediately on their appearance ; in fact, Johnson, 
the obscure scribbler, speedily became déterré when identified 
in 1738 as the author of London. Though its market value 
stood at not more than ten guineas, the satire soon served to 
place his foot on the ladder of fame, and a second edition 
was called for within a week of the first one. Later generations, 
in the persons of Sir Walter Scott, Byron, and Tennyson, 
have been unstinted in their eulogy of the two works, and 
we have a similar verdict recorded by some of the foremost 
critics of our own day. Glance at the anniversary speeches 
delivered at Lichfield at the celebrations each year on the 
18th of September, and note the terms in which these pro- 
ductions are referred to. Lord Rosebery, at the Bicentenary 
Celebration in 1909, spoke of them as “‘ two of the noblest 


poems in the language.’’ Mr. Birrell, after quoting from 
The Vanity of Human Wishes, exclaims, “If this be not 
poetry, may the name perish!’ A Times leader-writer, on 


one of these occasions, admits that in London ‘“‘ there is a 
virile directness, rhetoric heated to an imaginative glow, 
and even in Ivene are fine lines which cling to the memory.” 

But let us in this, as in all other cases of literary judgment, 
not rest on the pronouncements of authorities only, but 
rather turn to the ipsissima verba and endeavour to appraise 
them for ourselves. The poems are alike in that both were 
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written in imitation of Juvenal, the Latin poet who satirised 
so indignantly the follies and vices of ancient Rome. And 
as from the pages of the classic poets we moderns gain 
unique illustrations of the life of the Empire, so the eighteenth- 
century satirist affords us, particularly in his London, in- 
valuable pictures of life and manners in the metropolis of 
his day, pictures as vivid as those which his contemporary 
Hogarth placed upon his canvases. Indeed, the “‘ Rake’s 
Progress” and other masterpieces might very suitably be 
produced as illustrations to the poems. 

In the opening lines of London we have introduced to us 
“injured Thales ’’—“ the friend to virtue and foe to vice.” 
Having met with nothing but neglect and contempt, and 
since worth “‘ wants even the cheap reward of empty praise,” 
Thales has at length resolved to leave London for Wales. 
It is surmised that these lines are meant to relate to Richard 
Savage, the companion of Johnson in his Grub Street days, 
who, from circumstances not quite so patriotic as those 
ascribed to Thales, was quitting London for retirement into 
Wales. 

We see Thales and his companion the poet standing in 
silent thought “on Thames’s banks,” and driven by the 
sight of Greenwich, Queen Elizabeth’s birthplace, to recall 
the past days of Britannia’s splendour, and to contrast there- 
with their own decadent times. Then does indignant Thales, 
in invective bitter but restrained and dignified, disclose 
the hypocrisy and self-seeking, the social canker and political 
corruption, of the day. In rapid review we have depicted 
all the perils which dog the footsteps of him who would 
fain live the life of an honourable, guileless citizen. We 
are shown, just as in Hogarth’s prints, the perils of London 
streets, how 


“ Theiy ambush here relentless ruffians lay. 
Here falling houses thunder on your head, 
And here a female atheist talks you dead. 

* * * * * * 


“ Prepare for death, if here at night you roam, 
And sign your will before you sup from home. 
Some fiery fop, with new commission vain, 
Who sleeps on brambles till he kills his man ; 
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Some frolic drunkard reeling from a feast, 
Provokes a broil, and stabs you for a jest. 

Yet ev’n these heroes, mischtevously gay, 

Lords of the street, and terrors of the way, 
Flush’d as they are with folly, youth, and wine, 
Their prudent insults to the poor confine ; 

Afar they mark the flambeau’s bright approach, 
And shun the shining train, and golden coach.”’ 


A gleam of humour, of a kind which ironic earnestness 
hardly suffers to appear in the poem itself, is afforded by 
contrasting the allusion to Scotland in the tenth line— 


“* For who would leave, unbrib’d, Hibernia’s land, 
Or change the rocks of Scotland for the Strand?” 


with such utterances of Johnson’s later years as: “ Believe 
me, Sir, the noblest prospect a Scotchman ever sees is the 
highway that leads him to England! ”’ 

But, beyond doubt, the finest stanzas in the poem are 
the following :— 


“ Has Heaven reserv’d, in pity to the poor, 
No pathless waste, or undiscover’d shore ? 
No secret island in the boundless main ? 
No peaceful desert yet unclaim’d by Spain? 
Quick let us rise, the happy seats explore, 
And bear Oppression’s insolence no more. 
This mournful truth 1s ev’ry where confess’d, 
Slow rises worth, by poverty depress’d; 
But here more slow, where all are slaves to gold, 
Where looks are merchandise, and smiles are sold ; 
Where won by bribes, by flatteries implor’d, 
The groom retails the favours of his lord.” 


It is of interest to recall that Johnson originally offered 
the poem to Edward Cave as the production of some needy 
and nameless friend, on whose behalf he desired to bargain, 
and expressed his readiness “to take the trouble of altering 
any stroke of satire which you may dislike”’! And there is 
a characteristic Johnsonian ring about his assertion that he 
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would perhaps have accepted less than the ten guineas he 
agreed upon, but that Paul Whitehead had a little before 
got ten guineas for a poem—‘and I would not take less 
than Paul Whitehead ”’ ! 

It is not a little surprising to the modern reader to find 
that The Vanity of Human Wishes, produced in 1749, was 
by some contemporaries not rated so highly as London. 
The explanation may be that the abuses which the latter 
aimed at were very real and evident to contemporary readers, 
whereas to us they are chiefly of rhetorical value. The student 
of human nature will certainly find The Vanity of Human 
Wishes far in advance of London in depth of insight and 
universality of application. It is indeed a fine effort; yet 
Garrick dubbed it as hard as Greek, in contrast to London, 
which was lively and easy. Beginning with the oft-quoted 
lines— 


“ Let Observation with extensive view, 
Survey mankind from China to Peru,” 


the author proceeds by means of a succession of portraits, 
many of them historical, to enlarge upon the old theme of 
the Preacher—Vanitas vanitatum, omnis vanitas. 

One of the choicest of these illustrations is that of the 
Nemesis of overweening pride, in the fate of Cardinal Wolsey. 
Then the illusory nature of military glory is exemplified by 
the story of Charles XII. of Sweden, who left a name 


“To point a moral, or adorn a tale.” 


But to ardent Johnsonians the most appealing of the 
series is, of course, the description of the hard fate lying in 
wait for scholarly ambition, which they will at once recognise 
as drawn from the poet’s own experience— 


‘When first the college rolls receive his name, 
The young enthusiast quits his ease for fame ; 
Thro’ all his veins the fever of renown 
Burns from the strong contagion of the gown: 
O’er Bodley’s dome his future labours spread, 
And Bacon’s mansion trembles o’er his head. 
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Are these thy views? Proceed, illustrious ‘youth, 
And Virtue guard thee to the throne of Truth! 
Yet should thy soul indulge the gen’rous heat 
Till captive Science ytelds her last retreat ; 
Should Reason guide thee with her brightest ray, 
And pour on misty Doubt resistless day ; 
Should no false kindness lure to loose delight, 
Nor praise relax, nor difficulty fright ; 

Should tempting Novelty thy cell refrain, 

And Sloth effuse her opiate fumes in vain ; 
Should Beauty blunt on fops her fatal dart, 
Nor claim the triumph of a letter'd heart ; 
Should no disease thy torpid veins invade, 

Nor Melancholy’s phantoms haunt thy shade ; 
Yet hope not life from grief or danger free, 
Nor think the doom of man revers’d for thee. 
Deign on the passing world to turn thine eyes, 
And pause awhile from letters to be wise ; 
There mark what ills the scholar’s life assatl, 
Toil, envy, want, the patron, and the jail.” 


It is a commonplace of the Johnsonian tradition how, when 
reciting his poem in company, he used to falter and almost 
break down at this point, so overpowering were the personal 
recollections it awoke. The passage continues— 


“See nations, slowly wise and meanly just, 
To buried merit raise the tardy bust. 
If dreams yet flatter, once again attend, 
Hear Lydiat’s fate, and Galileo’s end. 

Nor deem, when Learning her last prize bestows, 

The glitt'ring eminence exempt from foes ; 
See, when the vulgar ’scape, despis’d or aw’d, 
Rebellion’s vengeful talons seize on Laud. 
From meaner minds tho’ smaller fines content, 
The plunder’d palace, or sequester’d rent ; 
Mark’d out by dang’rous parts, he meets the shock, 
And fatal Learning leads him to the block: 
Around his tomb let Art and Genius weep, 
But hear his death, ye blockheads, hear and sleep.” 
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The noble climax rings in every line with the fervour of 
personal belief in the sentiments uttered— 


“Where then shall Hope and Fear their objects find ? 
Must dull Suspense corrupt the stagnant mind ? 
Must helpless man, in ignorance sedate, 

Roll darkling down the torrent of his fate ? 
Must no dislike alarm, no wishes rise, 

No cries attempt the mercies of the skies ? 
Inquirer, cease! petitions yet remain, 

Which Heav’n may hear, nor deem religion vain. 
Still raise for good the supplicating voice, 

But leave to Heaven the measure and the choice. 
Safe in His power, whose eyes discern afar, 
The secret ambush of a specious prayer. 
Implore His aid, in His decisions rest, 

Secure whate’er He gives, He gives the best. 

Yet when the sense of sacred presence fires, 
And strong devotion to the skwes aspires, 

Pour forth thy fervours for a healthful mind, 
Obedient passions, and a will resign’d ; 

For love, which scarce collective man can fill ; 
For patience, sov’reign o’er transmuted wll ; 

For faith, that panting for a happier seat, 
Counts death kind Nature’s signal of retreat : 
These goods for man the laws of Heaven ordain, 
These goods He grants, who grants the power to gain ; 
With these celestial Wisdom calms the mind, 
And makes the happiness she does not find.” 


It was not, happily, for many a year afterwards that the 
great moralist himself received “‘ kind Nature’s signal of 
retreat,’’ and for long, indeed, his philosophy hardly elevated 
his own mind to so exalted a prospect of the last enemy. 
But fittingly enough in this connection, also, his own experience 
serves aS a commentary on his great poem, for, as his end 
approached, faith triumphed and all fears and doubts 
vanished. 

His Lives of the Poets are a monument to his interest in 
and service to the poetry of our land; here we need only 
record that they have been criticised and analysed many 
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times, but they are often illuminating, always individualistic, 
and invariably interesting. The fate of his tragedy, Irene, is 
better known than the work itself; it contains occasional 
passages such as this from Act III., Sc. VIII. It forms 
Aspasia’s advice to Irene :— 


“ Reflect that life and death, affecting sounds ! 
Are only varied modes of endless being ; 
Reflect that life, like every other blessing, 
Derives its value from its use alone ; 

Not for itself, but for a noble end, 

Th’ Eternal gave it, and that end 1s virtue. 
When inconsistent with a greater good, 

Reason commands to cast the less away : 

Thus life, with loss of wealth, is well preserv'd, 
And virtue cheaply sav'd with loss of life.” 


On the miscellanies—the prologues, odes, and transla- 
tions—we need not dilate. The Prologue, Spoken by Mr. 
Garrick at the Opening of the Theatre Royal, Drury Lane, 1747, 
is possibly the best known on account of the opening lines 
on Shakespeare :— 


“When Learning’s triumph o’er her barb’rous foes 
First rear’d the stage, immortal Shakespeare rose ; 
Each change of many-colour’d life he drew, 
Exhausted worlds, and then imagin’d new : 
Existence saw him spurn her bounded reign, 

And panting Time toil’d after him in vain. 
His pow’rful strokes presiding Truth impress’d, 
And unresisted Passion storm’d the breast.” 


Of his brief light verses may be recalled ‘‘ Hermit hoar, in 
solemn cell,” and these Lines Written in Ridicule of Certain 
Poems published in 1777 :— 


“ Whereso’er I turn my view, 
All ts strange, yet nothing new ; 
Endless labour all along, 
Endless labour to be wrong ; 
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Phrase that Time has flung away , 
Uncouth words in disarray, 
Trick'd in antique ruff and bonnet, 
Ode, and elegy, and sonnet.” 


Most of his pieces will be found to repay study by their 
elegance of diction, their striking images, and that elevation 
of sentiment which always impresses the reader of Johnson. 
These qualities are illustrated most completely by his lines 
On the Death of Mr. Robert Levet, a Practiser in Physic :— 


“Condemn’d to Hope’s delusive mine, 
As on we totl from day to day, 
By sudden blasts or slow decline, 
Our social comforts drop away. 


“Well tried through many a varying year, 
See Levet to the grave descend, 
Offictous, innocent, sincere, 
Of every friendless name the friend. 


“ Yet still he fills Affection’s eye, 
Obscurely wise, and coarsely kind ; 
Nor, letter’'d Arrogance, deny 
Thy praise to merit unrefin’d. 


“ When fainting Nature call’d for ard, 
And hovering Death prepar'd the blow, 
His vigorous remedy display'd 
The power of art without the show. 


“In Misery’s darkest cavern known, 
His useful care was ever nigh, 
Where hopeless Anguish pour'd his groan, 
And lonely Want retir'd to die. 


“No summons mock’d by chill delay, 
No petty gain disdain’d by pride ; 
The modest wants of every day 
The toil of every day supply'd. 
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“ His virtues walk’d their narrow round, 
Nor made a pause, nor left a void ; 
And sure th’ Eternal Master found 
The single talent well employ’d. 


“ The busy day—the peaceful night, 
Unfelt, uncounted, glided by ; 
His frame was firm—his powers were bright, 
Though now his eightieth year was nigh. 


“Then with no fiery, throbbing pain, 
No cold gradations of decay, 
Death broke at once the vital chatn, 
And freed his soul the nearest way.” 


Matthew Arnold says of these lines: “‘ They are still 
more beautiful and touching because they recall the whole 
history of Johnson’s goodness, tenderness, and charity.” 


RUPERT CHAWNER. 


RICHARD HURD. 


ICHARD HURD, the son of John Hurd, probably 
a yeoman of the old-fashioned type, was born at 
Congreve, January 13, 1720. He was educated at 
the celebrated grammar school of Brewood, and 
Emmanuel College, Cambridge, where he became 
M.A. in 1742, obtained a fellowship, and entered into deacon’s 
orders. At Cambridge he formed a close friendship with 
Sir Edward Littleton, his old schoolfellow William Mason, 
and Thomas Gray, the poet. His works were chiefly theo- 
logical and classical, but in 1748 he wrote a poem in English 
on Peace, which appeared in the Gratulatio Academie Canta- 
brigiensis. It is a very modest attempt to show in rhyme 
the blessings of Peace then appropriate, as on its publication 
the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle was signed. He shone, however, 
in the next year when he edited with a commentary the 
Ars Poetica. He followed Bentley’s text, and endeavoured 
to prove that the poem was Horace’s criticism on the Roman 
drama. This book, published anonymously, contained com- 
pliments to the Rev. William Warburton, the celebrated 
author of the Divine Legation. These were so pleasing that 
they led to Hurd’s becoming Whitehall preacher in 1750, 
then preacher at Lincoln’s Inn in 1765, and two years later 
Archdeacon of Gloucester. In 1768 he took his D.D. degree 
on becoming Warburtonian lecturer, and in 1775 was con- 
secrated Bishop of Lichfield and Coventry. This brought 
him in contact with King George III., who appointed him 
tutor to the Prince of Wales and the Duke of York. Six 
years later he was translated to Worcester. He declined 
the Primacy in 1783, on the ground that it was “a charge 
not suited to his temper and talents.’’ He died in 1808, and 
was buried in the churchyard of Hartlebury. 
Bishop Richard Hurd was a lovable prelate. He was 
the friend of the great and learned Warburton, of whom 
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mention has already been made, and his urbanity and polite- 
ness drew from Gray, the author of the Elegy, a characteristic 
letter. The poet had sent him copies of his two Pindaric 
Odes, and in reply to the Bishop’s letter of thanks, wrote : 
“IT do not know why you should thank me for what you 
had a right and title to; but attribute it to the excess of 
your politeness; and the more so, because almost no one 
else has made me the same compliment.” His urbanity, 
which he displayed when entertaining George III. at Hartle- 
bury Castle and Worcester, is commented on, at some length, 
by a writer in The Gentleman’s Magazine, 1788. His affection 
for his parents is strikingly exhibited in a letter written to 
Bishop Warburton. He writes: “I go to pass sometime 
with two of the best people in the world to whom I owe the 
highest duty, and have all possible obligation. I believe I 
never told you how happy I am in an excellent Father and 
Mother, very plain people you may be sure, for they are 
farmers, but of a turn of mind that might have honoured 
any rank and any education.”’ The fact of his parents giving 
him a liberal education caused him also to add: “‘ And if 
ever he were to wish in earnest to be a poet, it would be for 
the sake of doing justice to them for their care in the bringing 
up of their children.” 

Bishop Hurd, although he has not much claim to be 
acknowledged as a poet, has yet a claim to be remembered 
as the author of a Dissertation on the Province of the Drama ; 
the Idea of Universal Poetry ; and also for his editing in 1772 
the works of Abraham Cowley. But his most pleasing work, 
praised by Gibbon, is his letters on Chivalry and Romance. 


C5 lak, lovers. 


ON THE PEACE OF AIX-LA-CHAPELLE, 1748. 


Be still, my fears, suggest no false alarms; 
The Poet’s rapture and the lyric fire 
Are vain: enough that inclination warms; 
No foreign influence needs the willing Muse inspire. 


The willing Muse, adventurous in her flight, 
To thee, lov’d Peace, shall raise the untaught strain ; 
Her thy fair triumphs and thy arts delight, 

Thy festive branch she bears and joins thy social train. 
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High on some wave-worn cliff she views serene, 
Safe on the deep, the freighted navies ride ; 
Old Ocean joys to see the peaceful scene, 

And bids his billows roll with an exulting tide. 


Or, where Augusta’s turrets cleave the skies, 
She loves to mix with Art’s inventive band, 
Sees Industry in forms unnumber’d rise, 

To scatter blessings wide, and civilize the land; 


Or flies, with transport, to her native plain, 
Sees corn-clad fields, fresh lawns, and pastures fair, 
Sees Plenty vindicate her ancient reign, 

And pour forth all her charms to crown the various year. 


But chief the Muse to Academic groves 

Her kindred train and best-lov’d arts invite ; 

Thro’ Cam’s o’ershadowing bowers intranc’d she roves, 
Whence sacred Science streams, and Genius spreads his light. 


“Here will I rest,’”? she cry’d; ‘‘ my laurel here 
Eternal blooms; here hangs my golden lyre, 
Which erst my Spenser tun’d to shepherd’s ear, 

And loftiest Milton smote with genuine epic fire. 


And O! if aught my fond presages shew, 
On these lov’d bowers while Peace her influence sheds, 
Some hand again shall snatch it from the bough, 

Wake each high-sounding string, and charm the echoing glades 


Then shall be sung the glorious deeds of war, 
How virtue strove, where envious fortune fail’d: 
Expecting Fame the conflict view’d from far, 

And Britain’s valour crown’d, tho’ Gallia’s host prevail’d. 


Yet then, even then (th’ indignant verse shall tell) 
A surer vengeance rose to whelm the foe ; 
When hell-born Faction issu’d from her cell, 

And on her impious head drew half the destin’d blow. 


But, hark! the loud triumphant strains declare 
How Britain’s majesty unrivall’d rose, 
When all the glories of the naval war 
Beam’d round her conquering flag, and circled Anson’s brows.”’ 


Till thus the Power by Freedom’s sons obey’d ; 
*‘Let blood-stain’d glory swell the tyrant’s breast ; 
Be mine Compassion’s healing wing to spread, 
To sheath the wasting sword, and give the nations rest: 


Then (as the Muse inraptur’d shall display) 
War’s impious roar and Faction’s murmurs cease ; 
His gracious eye sheds lustre on the day, 
And lends the quickening beam to cheer the arts of Peace.”’ 


SAMUEL BENTLEY. 


AMUEL BENTLEY, son of Richard and Elizabeth 
Bentley, was born at Uttoxeter in the year 1722, four 
years before his great and famous namesake, Richard 
Bentley, literary critic and classical scholar, was engaged 
in controversy with Bishop Hare on the metres of 
Terence, and provoked no less a personage than Sir Isaac 
Newton to observe that “‘ two dignified clergymen, instead 
of minding their duty, had fallen out about a play-book.” 

The poet’s father and grandfather were hairdressers in 
comfortable circumstances, and both lived in the house in 
which he was born. It may also be observed that he gives 
as the date of his birth the 9th of May, while the church 
register fixes that of his baptism some six days earlier 
(May 3)! | 

Among his accomplishments, moreover, must be mentioned 
some knowledge of Latin, Greek, Italian, and Hebrew, and 
it 1s curious to note that his namesake already mentioned 
is said to have “ written out every word of the Hebrew Bible, 
and appended explanations in Chaldee, Syriac, Latin, and 
Greek, taken from Walton’s polyglot.” 

But Samuel Bentley also gave evidence of some skill in 
music, drawing, and painting, although he was born forty- 
six years before the foundation of the Royal Academy, to 
which, therefore, it may be assumed that he did not owe 
much in the way of inspiration, at least during the first half 
of his lifetime. 

So far as music goes, he not only speaks of his performances 
in some of his poems, but his bass-viol was said to have 
been still in existence half a century ago. 

Bentley’s early education was probably received at the 
Grammar School, Uttoxeter (Alleyn’s Foundation), still 
deservedly appreciated for the ability of its teachers and the 
attainments of its pupils. But from certain passages in his 
River Dove: a Pastoral Lyric, in which he speaks of the 
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Vicar, the Rev. George Malbon, as his ‘“‘ teacher, Maecenas, 
and friend,” it would seem that he owed no small degree of 
his knowledge of the classics to him. 

We find him writing of his native place in the following 
glowing terms :— 


“ Uttoxeter, sweet are thy views ! 
Each scene of my fond boyish days, 
Past pleasure in fancy renews, 
While gratitude sings in thy praise ; 
Here plenty with copious horn 
Dispenses her bounties around, 
And rosy thy sons ltke the morn, 
In health and in spirits abound. 


“ How happy thy poor who enjoy 
Possessions o’er want to prevail, 
Whose hills daily bread can supply, 
And sweet milky tribute the vale.”’ 


From the foregoing lines we may assume that Uttoxeter 
and its neighbourhood was the same healthy place, with 
considerable agricultural prosperity, over two _ centuries 
ago (1722), as it is to-day. We notice, for instance, not only 
the poet’s ascription to it of “ plenty,” his description of its 
sons as “‘ rosy like the morn,” and abounding “in health and 
(good) spirits,”’ but also the fact of its agricultural productive- 
ness and prosperity, so important to the general welfzre, on 
which he dwells in the words— 


“ Whose hills daily bread can supply, 
And sweet milky tribute the vale.” 


In his poem, too, on the River Dove he also celebrates the 
ancient rural festivities of May Day and the May-garlands. 


‘* How oft has thy rural parade, 
So fam’d on the first of sweet May, 
With garlands bedecking each maid, 
Delighted me through the long day. 
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“OQ May! with thy beautiful train, 
How joyous thy happy return ; 
But wishing thy stay is in vain, 
And only thy swiftness we mourn.” 
Again— 
“No more the May-pole’s verdant height around, 
To val’rous games the ambitious youths advance ; 


To merry bells and tabor’s sprightly sound, 
Wake the loud carol and the sportive dance.” 


In 1767 our poet wrote several prologues for Stanton’s 
Theatrical Company at Uttoxeter, and to the last he was one 
of their best patrons and friends. He was also an occasional 
contributor to the Gentleman’s Magazine. 

Samuel Bentley was a friend of the veteran Colonel 
Gardner, who took part in the decisive battle of Culloden, 
dying in 1762, at the age of ninety-one, when the poet was 
forty years old. Gardner was buried at Uttoxeter, where he 
had spent the last years of his life. 

We may not perhaps say of Samuel Bentley what has 
been said of his more illustrious namesake, of whom we have 
already spoken, that he produced “ immortal masterpieces ”’ ; 
but neither can the former be charged, as the latter was, 
with “‘ never winning his way to an end by a ‘ smooth answer,’ 
choosing rather (in controversy) haughty argument and 
contemptuous epithet.’”’ On the contrary, Samuel Bentley’s 
literary work is characterised by a sweet reasonableness of 
argument, which, together with an easy flowing style and a 
considerable power of depicting rural and other homely 
scenes in pleasant language, is its chief charm. 

It is noteworthy that the earliest specimens of printing 

done in Uttoxeter were two pieces of poetry—one on “‘ Peace,” 
and the other on his “ Birthday ’’—written by Mr. Bentley, 
and printed by a gentleman of the name of Richards. 
_ A collection of his poems was published in volume form 
in 1774. In 1797 he was suddenly blinded by a flash of 
pea ine, being in his seventy-fifth year. He died suddenly 
in 1803. 

We will conclude this biographical sketch of Samuel 
Bentley by giving a notable specimen of his work, which at 
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the same time is perhaps one of the most pathetic of his 
pieces, and enables us to see more than any other piece does 
the true character of the man. 


JoHN R. PALMER. 


LINES 


WRITTEN ON MY BIRTHDAY, THE OTH OF May, 1799, WHEN I HAD 
COMPLETED MY 77TH YEAR OF AGE, 


Oh! what avails it that in early prime, 
In innocence and ease I passed my hours? 
My lesson o’er, all sportive was my time; 
My life seemed then bespread with blooming flowers. 


Oh! what avails it when in perfect health, 
Blessed with kind relatives and friends in store? 
A few paternal acres was my wealth; 
I was content—what could I wish for more ? 


Oh! what avails it that my mind was fraught 
With moral precepts from the sacred page; 

From many authors ancient lore was taught, 
And was well read in many a Grecian sage? 


Oh! what avails it, that with taste and skill, 
From ivory keys full harmony I drew; 

And with melodious strains my flute could fill, 
And from the viol strings form concord new ? 


Ob ! what avails it that I joined the dance, 
Cheered by the fiddle’s animating strains ; 
Taught in right steps to follow and advance ; 
Mixed and involved amidst the nymphs and swains? 


Oh! what avails it that in light and shade 
I could expression to bright painting give, 

And in good laws and attitudes displayed, 
Bid all the imaginary group to live? 


Oh! what avails it, favoured by the muse, 
In flights poetic that I penned the lay? 

Glee both in youth and age, formed to infuse— 
No satire from my pen e’er winged its way. 


But oh! the sad reverse—one fatal day, 
The thunder rolling with tremendous crash ; 
The vivid lightning winged its rapid way, 
Blasting my eyes with instantaneous flash. 
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My eyesight now bids not my pen to write ; 
Poring I guide irregular my pen ; 
Nor words to words can properly unite ; 
Nor when once formed can scarce my writing ken. 


Veiled almost to me ’s the sacred page ; 
No more am charmed with the Horatian lyre ; 
Virgil’s sweet numbers now no more engage, 
Nor lofty Homer with his muse of fire. 


And now, alas! no more my flute I fill; 
Melodious strains I now must breathe no more; 
My instrumental keys and viol still; 
All harmony is fled—is ever o’er. 


I now no more must join in festive dance, 
Or with agility again must spring; 

Nor with light steps through lengthened ranks advance ; 
Nor hand conjoined with hand lead round the ring. 


Nearly two years their destined course have run, 
While day by day my recreation fled ; 

No blue expanse gives joy, nor mid-day sun, 
Nor sparkling morn, nor glowing evening red. 


My pencil now no more must lend its aid, 
The beauteous landscape glowing to display ; 

No more my colours mix for light and shade: 
And charms of beauty never more portray. 


Not yet extinguished quite is yet my muse; 

Some small faint glimmerings with me still remain ; 
It cheers my mind—nor will its aid refuse— 

And is my antidote ’gainst grief and pain. 


Though now so full of heaviness my soul, 
T put my trust in God—His mercy sure; 
His goodness stretches forth from pole to pole, 
Is ever present—ever will endure. 


JAMES WOODHOUSE. 


ORN in Rowley Regis, Staffordshire, in 1735, James 

Woodhouse was descended from yeomen located in 

that vicinity for upwards of three centuries, and 

from ancestors who fought at Agincourt. At an 

extremely early age Woodhouse was bound apprentice 
to shoemaking ;_ but with the dawn of his eighteenth birthday 
there came over him an unquenchable hankering for self- 
culture, and its appeasement was gratified only by expending 
his small savings in books. Later on he married, and to eke 
out his new burdens he gave lessons, which yielded a few 
extra shillings weekly. Amidst the irksomeness of unre- 
mitting toil he found time to cultivate the Muses, his practice 
being to keep writing materials by him, and when smitten 
with a fancy, or seized of a couplet, to jot it down at once. 
To this talent for verse-making he owed his introduction to 
Shenstone, who resided at the Leasowes, a beautiful place, 
which the owner had thrown open to the public. This con- 
cession was shamefully abused, and the place was peremptorily 
closed ; whereupon Woodhouse penned a poetical address 
to his future patron, in which he delicately hinted that the 
edict might be somewhat modified in his favour. From that 
ungainly incident sprang one of the sweetest of intellectual 
friendships. Woodhouse was unquestionably a born hero- 
worshipper, whereas Shenstone was a ripe scholar and a 
travelled man of the world, who soon became enamoured of 
the rustic simplicity and the honest admiration of the youthful 
bard, who was his junior by many years. But, alas! the 
holiest ties, sooner or later, wrench asunder ; sickness overtook 
the older bard, and his life was despaired of. It was in that 
period of stress that Woodhouse composed a long poem, 
from which the following stanzas are extracted, glowing with 
alternating fears and hopes, and with an intensity of pathos 
far in excess of their intrinsic merits. 
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“ Blest Power! who calm’st the raging deep, 
His valued health restore ; 
Nor let the sons of Genius weep, 
Nor let the good deplore. 


“ But if Thy boundless wisdom knows 
His longer date an ill, 
Let not my soul a wish disclose, 
To contradict Thy will. 


“ For happy, happy were the change, 
To such a Godlike mind, 

To go where kindred spirits range, 
Nor leave a wish behind. 


“And though to share his pleasures here, 
Kings might thetr state forego, 
Yet must he feel such raptures there, 
As none can taste below!” 


What a lovable character must Shenstone’s have been to 
have inspired such lines! And what torments were those of 
him who penned them! Still, as long as the flame flickered 
in its socket, Woodhouse prayed. When the end came, in 
1763, the full blast of his surrender fell on him like an 
avalanche ! Rachel was not so disconsolate; nor Niobe 
as woe-begone; but the heaviest of sorrows will finally 
crystallise. To ease the burdens of his broken life, he once 
more had recourse to his lute, and wrote another elegy in 
the Italian manner— 


“O Orpheus ! could my numbers charm 
Like thine, the ears of Death ; 
Could Pluto's breast with pity warm, 
To give him back his breath, 


“Td sing the sun adown the West, 
Nor once recline my head 
To court the balmy powers of rest, 
Till gloomy night was fled!” 
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The remainder of this poet’s career is relatively uneventful. 
Thrown out of employment, his means became straitened. 
Some generous friends, headed by Dodsley, rallied to his 
assistance, and in 1764 published by subscription a small 
volume of his odes and elegies. We next hear of him in 
connection with Lord Lyttleton, to whom he dedicated one 
of his rhymed epistles. Later on he found a patron in 
Mrs. Montagu, who deputed him to supervise the erection 
of a town house in Portman Square, where he was lionised 
by the notabilities of the day, much to the annoyance of 
Johnson, who indulged in certain gibes at their idol. He died 
in 1820 from the effects of a carriage accident. 

Woodhouse was of commanding presence and stature. 
A portrait of him at the age of 81 discloses a face of patriarchal 
veneration. His massive head and brow were framed in a 
wealth of silver hair that fell in wavy folds about his shoulders. 
He had a wonderfully keen pair of eyes, which, corresponding 
with the other harmonies of his face, gave the impression of 
unbounded animation and power. Ultra-refinement, benignity 
and highmindedness, characteristics of the polished gentleman 
and the scholar in every age, are unmistakably to be seen 
in the noble lineaments of the bard. 

The poetical remains of James Woodhouse may be 
discussed in a few sentences. The salient features of the 
eighteenth century, adverted to above, are reproduced in 
extenso in his writings. Gloomy grandeur and pompous 
monotony stalk through jungles of metrical exuberance. 
Of the poet’s eye, the faculty divine, 


< 


“whose birth is of the morning dew, 
And his conception of the joyous prime,” 


there is not a vestige. The following excerpts are taken from 
his magnum opus, a species of rambling autobiography, 
without plan or purpose ; a charming morass, studded with 
gems of passion, raillery, and religious ecstasy. It was called 
The Life and Lucubrations of Crispinus Scriblerus. It 
exceeds 300 pages of double-columned matter, most of it 
dead as the snows of yesteryear, but lit up here and there by 
gleams of the grotesque, such as this— 
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“ With dull delay when worshippers approach, 

By tardy footsteps, creeping chaise, or coach ; 
With cold indifference called, assume their seats, 
There to participate the sundry treats ; 

In gentle slumbers, while the Reader's drone 

Lulls them to rest with many a melting tone, 

Till organ-pipes impel to stretch thewr throats, 
And grunt, or squall, or scream their scrannel notes, 

To measured words, if possible, much worse— 

Hopkins and Sternhold’s dismal doggerel verse ; 
Devoid of tuneful cadence, rule, or rhyme— 

Oft out of tune, and always out of tume— 
By which the ear is baulked, the heart beguiled— 
And David's heavenly Poems doubly spoiled!” 


The book abounds in those lighter fancies, as well as in 
many strenuous appeals for the homeless and the defenceless, 
in whose behalf he proudly assumes the glorious title of 
“the unpensioned Poet Laureate of the Poor.’ It is clear 
that he was ordained for something more stirring than the 
vita contemplativa, due solely to the epicurean ideas of his 
great friend, William Shenstone. Left to himself, he would 
have drifted into the maélstrom of political life. As it is, he 
has bequeathed us many homilies in verse which were better 
reserved for the vagaries of prose. He was not without some 
instincts for Nature and natural beauty, as shown in his lines 
On Autumn and To. the Robin. Listen to his apostrophe to 
the robin— 

“O! what melodious music now, 

He breathes from yonder barren bough ! 
His bill expanded, and his bosom swells, 
While clearest cadence thrills the dells ! 

How sweet the sound! How soft the slurs}! 

They soothe my soul while woe demurs ! 


“ My mournful musings now he breaks, 
And thus the plumy prophet speaks : 
“O Lynst! lift thy pensive eyes, 
Survey the earth, survey the skies! 
Behold the welkin’s gloomy frown, 
Hear Boreas’ trumpet-call to town 1’ ” 
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On a final review the net result is disappointment. It 
was hoped to rescue from oblivion some memorable verse, or 
stanza, out of the shadowy mass, and to have equalled the 
happiness of the Rabbi in the legend, who found at least 
one luscious pomegranate during his wanderings in the 
wilderness. On the contrary, like the fishermen in the 
parable, the enchanted waters have been dragged again and 
again without netting anything more delicious than a few 
grayling. 

Happy, after all, are those who serve the Muses whole- 
heartedly, as Woodhouse did; and happy, too, those bene- 
factors of his, who smoothed his rugged path, for they are 
now and evermore united unto him in the bonds of ever- 


lasting companionship ! M. L. R. BRESLAR. 


From Crispinus Scriblerus ; Cap. 7. 


But Crispin’s heaviest want is mental meat, 

Such as his pampered spirit now could eat ; 
Shenstone long lost, and Lyttleton now gone, 
He found few lettered loaves to feed upon ! 


TO SHENSTONE. 


Think not I write for hire—my generous Muse 
Has no such mean, such mercenary views ! 

My mind’s improvement, while I wait on thee, 
To hear thy works, to read them o’er, and o’er, 
Would be both Indies: Wisdom’s richest store ! 


TO AUTUMN. 


O Autumn! matron most sublime, 

Now reigning round each Arctic clime, 
Enthroned on Nature’s northern Queen, 
With solemn air, and sober mien, 
Enwrapping woodland, hill, and plain, 
In chastest robes of sunset stain, 

Not with vain vesture, wide unfurled, 

Flaunting and fluttering round the world. 


TO HIS WIFE: A LYRICAL EPISTLE, 1787. 


My first half century now gone by, 
Still, still, I view with raptured eye, 
Thy cheeks and lips, so bright, so clear, 
That Love might feast for ever there! 


THOMAS MOSS. 


HE actual birthplace of the author of the famous 

poem, The Beggar’s Petition, is doubtful, but that he 

was born in Staffordshire is beyond dispute. I have 

made many researches on the subject, and personally 

have little doubt of his having been born in or near 
Bilston. The Registers of St. Leonard’s Church show that 
there were branches of the Moss family residing here and 
taking prominent part in public affairs for over two centuries. 
One entry of special interest I give: “‘ August 18th, 1708. 
Sarah ye daughter of Samuel and Eleanor Moss (was) baptised 
by Mr. Moss, I (the curate of Bilston, the Rev. Richard Ames) 
being then att Oxford to attend ye Dean of Windsor.” This 
Mr. Moss was Vicar of Walsall from 1708 to 1733, and grand- 
father, as I believe, of the poet. The latter was educated 
at the Wolverhampton Grammar School, and afterwards 
entered himself at Emmanuel College, Cambridge, taking his 
B.A. degree in 1761, being head of the Junior Optimes for 
that year. He wrote several of his best poems while at 
Cambridge. In the year 1767 he was presented to the living 
of Brierley Hill, in this county, and afterwards became 
chaplain to the Marquis of Stafford at Trentham. In 1769 
he entered into negotiations with Mr. George Smart, printer 
and bookseller, of Wolverhampton, for the publication of his 
poem, The Beggar's Petition. As the result the poem was 
printed. Most of the copies appeared anonymously, but 
according to the statement of the printer, issued while there 
was a controversy going on as to the authorship, twenty 
copies were issued for distribution among the author’s friends, 
with the author’s name on the title page. This statement 
settled at once and for ever any doubts upon the subject. A 
second edition appeared with the following title page: 
“Poems upon several occasions. By the late Rev. Thos. 
Moss, M.A., of Trentham and Kingswinford, in the County 
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of Stafford. Edited by his great-nephew, B. Guy Phillips, 
of the Inner Temple, Esq. Parce tamen—Tibul. London 
Gay.” 

The poet died at Stourbridge on December 7, 1808. 
A memoir of him appeared in the Christian Moderator for 
1827, from the pen of the Rev. James Scott, of Stourbridge, 
and a vindication of the poet to the authorship appeared 
in the Monthly Magazine for 1824. The Beggar's Petition 
was inserted in the Gentleman's Magazine for September, 
1791, by request of the readers. 

G. T. LAWLEY. 


THE BEGGAR’S PETITION. 


Pity the sorrows of a poor old man, 

Whose trembling limbs have borne him to your door, 
Whose days are dwindled to the shortest span: 

Oh, give relief, and Heav’n will bless your store ! 


These tatter’d cloaths my poverty bespeak ; 

These hoary locks proclaim my lengthen’d years ; 
And many a furrow in my grief-worn cheek 

Has been the channel to a flood of tears ! 


Yon house, erected on the rising ground, 

With tempting aspect drew me from my road ; 
For Plenty there a residence has found, 

And Grandeur a magnificent abode. 


Hard is the state of the infirm and poor! 
Here, as I crav’d a morsel of their bread, 

A pamper’d menial drove me from the door, 
To seek a shelter in a humbler shed. 


Oh, take me to your hospitable dome ! 

Keen blows the wind, and piercing is the cold! 
Short is my passage to the friendly tomb ; 

For I am poor, and miserably old! 


Should I reveal the sources of my grief, 
If soft Humanity e’er touch’d your breast, 
Your hands would not withhold the kind relief, 
And tears of Pity would not be represt. 


Heav’n sends misfortunes ! why should we repine? 
’Tis Heav’n has brought me to the state you see! 
And your condition soon may be like mine, 
The child of Sorrow, and of Misery ! 
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A little farm was my paternal lot ; 

Then, like the lark, I sprightly hail’d the morn ! 
But, ah! Oppression forc’d me from my cot ; 

My cattle died, and blighted was my corn. 


My daughter, once the comfort of my age, 
Lur’d by a villain from her native home, 
Is cast, abandon’d, on the world’s wide stage, 
And doom’d in scanty poverty to roam. 


My tender wife, sweet soother of my cares, 
Struck with sad anguish at the stern decree, 
Fell, ling’ring fell, a victim to Despair, 
And left the world to wretchedness and me! 


Pity the sorrows of a poor old man, 

Whose trembling limbs have borne him to your door 
Whose days are dwindled to the shortest span: 

Oh, give relief, and Heav’n will bless your store! 


GEORGE BUTT. 


ICHFIELD, the birthplace of Dr. Johnson, rich in its 
literary memories, was also the birthplace, on December 
26, 1741, of George Butt, the second son of Dr. 
Carey Butt, a physician descended from Sir William 
Butts, man of medicine to Henry VIII. At the period 

' of George Butt’s birth the dominating influence of Samuel 

Johnson was just beginning to be felt by those living in his 

native town and claiming his acquaintance. Among these 

was Dr. Carey Butt, and at his house Johnson was a regular 
visitor in his early days, mostly before the birth of George, 
yet there is a note by the latter in his poems, reminiscent 
of that single meeting between Burns and the young Walter 

Scott, to the effect that “‘ after very early childhood, I never 

was but once in the company of this truly great man, who 

then very kindly and politely reminded me of the virtues 
of my father and maternal grandfather.” Even in these 
early days Dr. Carey Butt declared Johnson would become 

a great man. 

The literary atmosphere created by Johnson had a lasting 
hold upon George Butt, who, the “ Muse’s nursling’’ from 
his birth, grew up a lover of literature and learning. His 
early education may be followed from the Grammar School 
at Stafford to Westminster, on the Royal foundation, in 1756, 
where he was taken by Thomas Newton, the future Bishop 
of Bristol, his father’s friend and a native of Lichfield. Butt 
became captain of Westminster, and while there his great 
friend was Isaac Hawkins Browne, son of the Staffordshire 
poet, whom he visited in after life. On leaving school, Butt 
went to Christ Church, Oxford, where he was remarkable 
for his study of the English classics. He entered the Church 
and held a number of livings, his first appointment being 
to the curacy of Leigh, Staffordshire, which he retained 
for two years, resigning it to become tutor to the son of Sir 
Edward Winnington, of Stanford Court, Worcestershire. He 
returned to Oxford with young Winnington. His brilliance 
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and kindliness of manner soon gained him popularity and 
respect, and he was careful this should never be lessened by 
his actions. He was also of a most open disposition, and 
possessed much breadth of mind. 

The friendship of Sir Edward Winnington was manifested 
when that baronet appointed him rector of Stanford and 
vicar of Clifton in 1771. Butt was often seen at Lichfield, 
visiting his sister, the mother of Henry Salt, who became 
Consul-General of Egypt, and was something of a poet. 
While at Lichfield, Butt was welcomed, like Samuel Johnson, 
to that circle of minor lights that gathered round Anna 
Seward, “‘ The Swan of Lichfield,’ which included Erasmus 
Darwin, Sir Brooke Boothby, and others. There is something 
odd about those Lichfield meetings, extending over so many 
years, yet much that is memorable about the people who 
took part in them. Among these literati, Butt shone by 
reason of his wit and conversation. His daughter, Mrs. 
Sherwood, writes that “‘ a most brilliant and lively imagination, 
vast warmth of feeling, and a great copiousness of language, 
his words flowing like honey from his lips, rendered him 
one of the most interesting and fascinating speakers I have 
ever heard ; add to which that he possessed the courtesy of 
Sir Philip Sidney, a courtesy exercised alike to all.’”’ Whether 
this praise springs from a daughter’s partiality it would be 
hard to determine, but this was an age when conversation 
was perhaps more prized than at any other period. George 
Butt several times wrote on this subject. 


“What tho’ discourse, if Bacon we believe, 
May to the learn’d the ready converse give, 
Yet litile profit from that converse flows, 
But what to reading’s treasur’d stores it owes.” 


He was at the same time a lover of literature and a lover 
of good company, and the lines quoted prove that he believed 
with Johnson that reading was one of the essentials to lead 
thought into the channels of conversation, for Boswell 
recorded that Johnson “took occasion to enlarge on the 
advantages of reading, and combated the idle, superficial 
notion that knowledge enough may be acquired in con- 
versation. ‘The foundation,’ said he, ‘must be laid by 
reading.’ ” 
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It was during one of those visits to Lichfield already 
mentioned, that the Rev. George Butt met his future wife, 
Martha Sherwood, a daughter of Henry Sherwood, a silk 
merchant of London and Coventry. She was a lineal 
descendant of John Calvin’s sister, Mary Whittingham. 
They were married in 1773 at St. Mary’s, Warwick, and 
went to live at Stanford, the parsonage standing in a most 
beautiful spot. Butt’s wife was just the helpmate he needed, 
for her management is said to have saved him from many 
of the consequences of debt incurred by his carelessness in 
money matters, his hospitality, and the expenses of building 
a new parsonage at Stanford; yet it was many years before 
he was entirely out of debt. He therefore took pupils, and 
if his casual methods failed to advance them in school work, 
yet his example must have made men of them, imparted 
to them good manners, and encouraged honourable conduct 
and an interest in literature, and his popularity with them 
was assured. Among these pupils was George Annesley, of 
Arley Hall, who became Viscount Valentia, and to whom 
George Butt dedicated his poems in later years. In these 
early days he lived almost as one of Butt’s own children. 

In 1778 Butt was presented with the living of Newchurch, 
Isle of Wight, by the Bishop of Bristol, his father’s old friend. 
He mentions the Isle under its ancient name of “ Vecta,” 
in his poem, The Patriot Vision. 

During this time he continued to live mostly at Stanford, 
where he was the friend of both high and low, a kind of 
“Vicar of Wakefield,’ and he was an occasional member of 
Lady Miller’s coterie at Batheaston, and placed several 
poems in the old Italian vase set up in her grounds to receive 
the verses of her poetical friends, yet Butt held himself 
free of the ridicule this circle called upon itself. Miss Seward 
mentions him in her poetical catalogue of the poets of 
Batheaston. 

He held the living of Newchurch for five years, when 
he became rector of Notgrove, Gloucestershire, and was 
made one of the chaplains to George III., being required 
to be in waiting at St. James’s every November, when his 
return to Stanford was always eagerly awaited. At Stanford 
he collected a goodly library, which on one occasion received 
a valuable addition when the library of William Walsh, of 
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Abberley Lodge, was sold. There being no book-lovers in 
that part, George Butt bid for many of the old books, and 
obtained for one guinea a wagon-load of fine old volumes, 
time-stained and dusty enough perhaps, but such as to 
delight his heart, for it was an occurrence a book-lover might 
dream of yet never experience in a lifetime. Besides being 
a lover of books, he was a collector of pictures and prints, 
and something of an artist. ; 

His last living was Kidderminster, presented to him in 
1787 by Lord Foley, through the influence of his old head- 
master at Westminster, Dr. Markham, who became Archbishop 
of York. Butt removed to Kidderminster, where he found 
full scope for his charitable nature. There is a good story 
of him while at this town showing his absentmindedness. 
Going out to dine with Lord Stamford, he first changed 
and then settled down to some writing. When told his 
carriage was ready, being under the impression he had not 
dressed, he hurriedly changed back into his old clothes. 
However, on discovering the mistake at the end of his journey, 
he managed to disguise the error with the aid of Lord 
Stamford’s butler, but before he left, being overcome by the 
humour of the situation, he told the whole story, to the delight 
of all except the ingenious butler. 

Butt soon returned to Stanford to live, riding between 
there and Kidderminster to his duties. He had a great 
affection for Stanford, and wrote the following lines thereon 
in his verses To a Friend :— 


“Yon hill-side coppice, yon umbrageous glade, 
Th’ untutor’'d streams that thro’ yon alders flow, 
Which twinkle now, and murmur thro’ the shade, 

Now thunder down the rifted rocks below— 


“Shall I desert these dear delights well known, 
Nor in their charms my long past joys renew, 
Review by me the blooming saplings sown, 
Paths, by my labour won from wilds, review ? 


“ Now, in this rage of Sirius, while mine ear 
Owns in distress the clutt'ring towns annoy, 
Me to my fav’rite oak, dear Fancy, bear, 
And round me let me think the zephyrs fly. 
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“For there when I, times past, would fondly roam, 
Their wings wont flutter, wont their harps to sound, 
As from its shade I mark’d my peaceful home, 
And sacred temple which the landscape crown’ d. 


“While on the sweep of uplands high above 
My fancy mark’d the forest-mass of trees, 
Mark'd on the surface of the boundless grove 

The sun-beam sporting as on wavy seas. 


“Ah! my lov’d Stanford, take thy truant home, 
And if with tainiless honour he return, 
Smile when thou see’st him thro’ thy Tempe roam, 
From thee no more a long exile to mourn.” 


In 1793 he obtained his D.D., and continued to live ~ 
peacefully at Stanford, literally taking his way “along the 
cool, sequester’d vale of life,” until June, 1795, when he 
was struck with palsy, living only three months after the 
first attack. The end came on September 30, and to the 
last “‘ his patience and sweetness of disposition never forsook 
him.” He found a resting place at his beloved Stanford. 

The Rev. George Butt published sermons, tracts (one of 
which, The Practice of Liberal Piety Vindicated, was written 
on behalf of his old friend, Dr. Valpy, of Reading), and poems. 
His daughter, Mrs. Sherwood, published a novel by him, 
entitled Felicia, which she altered to The Spanish Daughter. 
In 1784 appeared Isaiah Versified, but his best work is his 
poetry, published collectively, by the desire of his friends, 
at Kidderminster in 1793—Poems. In Two Volumes. 

Butt wrote four tragedies, and showed the manuscript 
of a play, Timoleon, to David Garrick, who deemed the play 
unsuitable for acting, but approved of it as a literary work. 
Being unable to alter it, the play remained unpublished ! 

It is not easy to form a correct estimate of the poems of 
George Butt, they vary so considerably. There is seldom 
anything great about his verse, and much of it is incapable 
of holding the reader; but there are times when one sees 
the author vividly in his lines, when some personal feeling 
has been strongly roused, and then is displayed what he 
terms his ‘‘ native fancy and sensibility,” the style improves, 
and there is a gleam of originality. But his poems are not 
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without interest in parts, and are full of references to men 
of his times, and many personal notes are appended, as, for 
example, after The Ghost of Milton, where he terms his poems 
“ poetical daisies and primroses,”” and writes of his own verses 
in all modesty: ‘‘I thought them (and will perhaps, too 
frankly, own) too good to be burnt,” and later he remarks 
that “if these tend to call forth works from others, let them 
pass; they are not without their use—I shall not have lived 
in vain. 

Though Butt disagreed with Johnson’s estimate of Gray’s 
Odes, Lord Lyttleton’s Monody, and other works, yet he was 
full of admiration for him, as the following dialogue proves. 
In a note thereto, he writes: “‘ It was natural I should wish 
to attend Dr. Johnson’s funeral ; and agreeably to old usage, 
of which no one is a greater admirer than myself, I devoted 
the day preceding the funeral, and sat up the greatest part 
of the preceding night, to compose this elegiac dialogue, as 
a votive offering to his grave : andif my father early predicted 
the fame of Dr. Johnson, I trust that the son will not be 
considered as a cold or a slavish spectator of it.” This note 
forms a final proof of the lovable character of George Butt, 
which is so forcibly depicted in all the lines of his portrait. 


RUSSELL MARKLAND. 


JOHNSON. 


From A Dialogue Between the Earl of Chesterfield and Mr. Garrick 
in the Elysian Shades. 


(The poem begins with a fanciful description by the shade of 
Garrick of the admiration bestowed on Johnson by Shakespeare. 
Garrick praises Johnson and is strongly opposed by Chesterfield, who 
is ultimately converted to Garrick’s view. The final entry of Johnson 
into Elysium and his welcome by the noble spirits form a fine subject 
for the brush of an artist.) 


Garrick. Jobnson was bold to think, and firm to speak ; 
He knew his pow’rs, and thought those glorious pow’rs 
Heaven’s mandate to come forth the friend of truth, 

To scorn delights, and live laborious days. 

For Heav’n hath fostered his heroic soul 

With Reason’s utmost strength, and gives his mind 
(So far it wanders o’er the vast of things 

So taught, so comprehensive, and so swift) 
Imagination’s all-creative pow’ts, 
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Yea, such a wing’d invention, that upborne 
The highest track, as lowly had he fall’n, 

Had he not held Judgment’s severest rein, 
And won his way safe in the walk of gods. 
His active mind still stronger grows with time ; 
And, though his body bows beneath his years, 
His soul still glows with everlasting youth, 
And flames above the snows of rugged age. 
Say you that he can scorn what all revere ? 
What all should rev’rence, none can rev’rence more. 
He knows the dignity of man, preserves 

His own inviolate, and fears himself 

More than the gazing host of all mankind. 

His theatre th’ inspection of the gods, 

He there his plaudits waits, and thence reveres 
Order, and law, and civil decency, 

And fights their glorious cause with more puissance 
Than he that would Nobility debase 

By pand’ring to its vices, and would spoil 
Greatness of that which most ennobles man, 
Its base of virtue.—Now, my long-lov’d friend, 
Dear name, in these Elysian shades, still dear 
When I survey thy golden line of life, 

Its one pure course, and Heav’n-illumin’d way, 
I see thee soar the heir of genuine fame— 
Since Glory’s self above thy name may write, 
‘“ This Briton honour, Virtue’s dauntless friend, 
And gifted high as ever mortal man, 

To urge her cause with all the pow’rs of mind.” 
No marvel then, e’en in his scornful age, 
When Science lights, a show’r of snow, on all, 
A sleety show’r, nor burthens on the soul— 
That such a moral angel, such a friend 

To man’s most hallow’d and eternal weal, 
Should win his way at length to gen’ral love— 
That all the worthy and the wise should say, 
This light extinct, this Patriarch of his times 
Gather’d by death—we owe a filial grief 

To such a public father of mankind, 

Rent from his children wanting still his care, 
His tow’ring presence, and protecting love. 
And oh, ye narrower circle, chosen friends, 

Old in his favour—tho’ your loss is gain 

To me when I receive him from your earth— 
Mine heart bleeds here, e’en here, to think that I 
Must blur mine ecstacy with tears for you. 
But when with hearts of never-dying truth 

Ye pay the last sad rites to him most lov’d, 
And bear him to that mansion of the dead 
Where the dear relics of the worthy rest, 

And dignify the sepulchres of kings— 
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Pause ’mid your grief, and cast your eyes around, 
And all the worthies of the times foregone 
Consider’d—say—that never pious love, 

That never public rev’rence there convey’d 

The bones of one sincerer friend of truth, 

One abler advocate in Virtue’s cause, 

One brighter pattern of the cause he serv’d, 

Tried in each duty, and more faultless found 
Than him for whom with you your country weeps. 
Speak thus, and tears of sorrow soon will turn 

To gen’rous rapture, to triumphant joy— 

For all is well indeed with him you love— 

His course hath clos’d, and full of years and honour 
He falls untimely for mankind, but bears 

Rich on himself Glory’s maturest meed, 

And after his long course of virtuous deeds 

Has reach’d, with all the plaudits of mankind, 
The goodliest goal that ever— 

Chesterfield. Ah! behold 
On yonder mount that hides the Stygian stream 
A noon-day light ascending !— 

G. In his car 
Behold Apollo—on their wings the Nine 
Float all around the god, chequ’ring the light 
With thousand colours— 

C. See—they hither bend, 
And now each lyre, and now each voice divine, 
Swells into sound— 

G. Fast from the sacred groves— 
Fast trom the vales—and ever-blooming bow’rs 
Pour forth the noble spirits of Elysium— 

And songs of joy, and sounds of harps melodious, 
Warble from ev’ry place—but chief I see 
Shakspere all rapture—with impetuous hand 

He beckons me to hasten with the tide 

That. rolls towards the mount— 

Ge Go then, but I 
Awhile betake me to the deepest shades, 

Not envious, nor offended, but ashamed 
Through all my soul—ah! now I see too late 
The prize of virtue—see—and pine my loss— 
Nor am I firm to meet this glorious sight. 

Thy friend’s blest spirit freed from earthly woe, 
Hither all health, all youth, and richly rob’d 
In Glory’s purest garb, triumphant comes. 

G. Gods, that I see him thus !—he comes indeed— 
And all Elysium at his presence joys— 

That at this time—his praise so late my theme— 
I should for deathless fellowship receive him, 
Is doubled transport—is consummate Joy ! 


NATHANIEL WITHY. 


BLIVION seems to have fallen upon Nathaniel 
Withy, who was probably born at Wolverhampton, 
for no one now seems to know anything of his 
parentage, antecedents, or personal history, and but 
for the fact that he issued the small volume now 
before me, perhaps the only one snatched from the destroying 
hand of Time, he would have lived and died as unknown 
as one of the leaves of the forest. He was too small a poet 
to be noticed by Lowndes, and even Upcott, in his Biographical 
Dictionary of English Authors, has not a word to say respecting 
him. Yet his poems are not without ability, nor indications 
of intellectual force which prove him to have been a man of 
considerable natural powers. All that I can find out is that 
his scattered poems by some means came under the notice of 
Lord Lyttleton, who, having made inquiries respecting his 
character and prospects, and finding him to be largely self- 
educated and deserving of encouragement, invited him to 
Hagley, and provided him with a cottage on his estate, a 
kindness which is referred to in the following lines :— 


“ Great Lyttleton, whose skill of human kind 
Saw pregnant worth in a neglected mind, 
Saw what with learning might have rose to fame 
And gained with greater Bards a deathless name.” 


That he was a self-taught poet is fairly to be assumed 
from the title page of his little volume. Those who have an 
acquaintance with the works of the uneducated poets must 
have been struck by the quaintness and detail of their title 
pages. They seem to be like a small shopkeeper who, having 
but a limited stock of goods in his shop, puts most of them 
in the window with the object of imposing on the passenger’s 
eye and making the most of appearances. Mr. Withy gives 
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us an imposing title page for so small a volume as_his 
Miscellaneous Poems, and hoped thereby to attract the 
attention of the public. The practice is neither wrong nor 
misleading—the writer has his goods to sell, and bids his 
printer use a little display in order to gain purchasers. 

Withy made poetry of mathematics, and turned the 
multiplication table into a song! More curious still is the 
address to the Reader, a short poetical epistle which deserves 
to be given entire for the personal insight it gives of the 
author. In it he says :— 


‘“When Poverty compels the rustic Bard 
To sing or weep, because the Times are hard, 
Tis hoped the learned critic, great and wise, 
Will turn aside his penetrating eyes, 
And think tt nobler far to overlook, 
Than to condemn, my little trifling book. 
The paths of fame I leave for him to soar, 
While I my tables sing, from door to door, 
In humble strain, yet, as the moments fly, 
At the same instant sing and multiply ; 
Regardless of pedantic scoffs and frowns, 
Through rural plains and Corporation Towns ; 
My muse 1s gentle, yet not prone to vice, 
My book's compact, and THREEPENCE IS THE PRICE.” 


From this address it would seem that the writer must 
have belonged to the tribe of wandering minstrels once so 
common and now entirely extinct, who, scorning the beggar’s 
wallet, shouldered a pack of useful domestic articles, and in 
this humble way of earning an honest living found means of 
singing their own compositions at hospitable dwellings and 
of disposing of their homely books. Thus, he tells us that 
he sang his Tables “ from door to door,” while in the poetic 
eulogy which a “ gentleman of Monmouth”’ pays him, and 
is duly inserted at the end of his book, he is there called 
“ The Wandering Bard.” Notwithstanding this cosmopolitan 
sort of character, there are several turns of expression and 
idioms in his poems which lead me to think that he chose 
Wolverhampton for the publication of his book because he 
was a native either of the town or immediate neighbourhood. 
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For a member of the wandering tribe of bards, Nathaniel 
Withy may be said to be eminently sententious. There is a 
graveness and soberness of tone and a moral elevation of 
sentiment about his more important compositions which 
prove him to be a man of tolerable strictness of demeanour, 
such, indeed, as would seem to have warranted Lord Lyttleton 
in taking him under his egis. 

In one of his poems, entitled The Vicissitudes of Human 
Life, the poet thus moralises :-— 


“ The quadrupeds are cloath’d with wool and hair, 
The birds with feathers, which do seem to vie 
With all the spangl’d colours of the sky ; 

The peacock’s tatl, expanded like a fan, 

More beauty shows than all the dress of man, 
The fishes too are all supplied with scales, 
From the minutest up to monstrous whales, 
Thus nature doth her noble gifts dispense, 

To beasts, to birds, and fishes for defence. 

But man is born in such defenceless plight, 

He cannot handle, hear, or see aright ; 

His wants come with him when he first appears, 
Which makes his tender eyes gush out with tears. 
Piteous and mournful are his tender cries, 
Naked he comes, and naked from us fies. 
Simple his thoughts, and vain are hts desires, 
The more he sees, the more he still requires. 

* * * * * * * * 


Lord, what is man! who thus contends for pow’r ! 
His blooming beauty’s nothing but a flow’r, 

His wit no more than just a sudden flash, 

And his great strength as tender as the grass ; 
His boasted wisdom, folly leads astray, 

As well the old, as thoughtless, young and gay.” 


It would be interesting to know when and where this 


humble votary of the Muses died. 
G. T. LAWLEY. 


LEWIS BAGOT. 


N Staffordshire in the eighteenth century were born two 
bishop-poets—Bishops Richard Hurd and Lewis Bagot. 
They were both fine specimens of the men who were 
promoted to the episcopal bench at that period, when 
scholarship, loyalty to the Throne, the possession of those 
qualities which should adorn a Christian and a gentleman, 
were the passports to the episcopal dignity. These qualities 
were possessed by these two bishops in a very high degree. 
The scholarship of Bishop Hurd, however, exceeded that 
of Bishop Bagot, as did also his poetic attainments, although 
both were writers of poetry of a very mediocre character ; 
nor were Bishop Bagot’s literary achievements so marked 
as those of the first-named, as he contributed to literature only 
a “ Warburtonian ”’ lecture, which he published in 1780, a 
tractate on the Errors of the Anabaptists, and a few sermons. 
The bishops’ “‘lines”’ of the eighteenth century were spent 
in “ pleasant places,’ hence their devotion to theology and 
the Muses, for they had not then to exercise their energies 
wholly on organisation. 

Lewis Bagot, the seventh son of Sir Walter Bagot, and 
brother of the first Lord Bagot, was born at Blithfield, 
January I, 1741. He was educated at Westminster School, 
where he had as schoolfellow the poet Cowper; thence, in 
due course, he proceeded to Christ Church, Oxford, 1757, 
where, after taking the usual degrees and entering Holy 
Orders, he obtained his D.C.L. in 1772, and five years later was 
installed in the Deanery of Christ Church. After this, pro- 
motion rapidly followed, for he was consecrated Bishop of 
Bristol in 1782, and in the following year was translated to 
Norwich, and in 1790 to St. Asaph, where he rebuilt the 
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Palace, and died in 1802. His personal character has been 
sketched by a writer in the D.N.B. as amiable, gentle, 
benevolent, humble, and laborious; he lived on intimate 
terms with the clergy and “ the common people.’’ 


Cae Poorn: 


ON THE MARRIAGE OF GEORGE III. 
From the Epithalamia Oxoniensia, 


Nymphs, that mountain, wood, or hill, 
Ere the day peeps, lightly tread ; 

Ye that haunt where whispering rill 
Creeps along the matted mead ; 


Or the sea-worn beach do hold, 
Green-hair’d sisters of the main; 

Hither haste, and strait unfold 
Each the treasures of her reign: 


Be they flowers of brightest hue, 
Such as fade not with the dew 
That chilling autumn scatters wide ; 
Be they wreaths of myrtle green, 
Such as deck the Paphian queen, 
Or shells with queint enamel dyed: 
And “ Hymen, I6 Hymen,” be your song ; 
““Hymen’”’ resound the woods, and hills, and shores along. 


* * * * * * * * * * 


But in virgin splendour bright 

Lo! the blushing maid appears: 
Venus from a cloud of light 

Mildly whispering sooths her fears: 


‘‘Happy shores whereon you tread, 
Shores with peace eternal crown’d! 

Calm thy fluttering bosom’s dread ; 
Nothing here but joys are found. 


Haste: for thee thy blooming mate 
Doth with hopeful rapture wait ; 
His peer not all the world doth hold: 
Him—But soon thyself shalt see, 
Blessing thy kind destiny, 
How little shallow fame hath told.” 
Now “ Hymen, 16 Hymen,” be the song, 
““Hymen ” resound the woods, and hills, and shores along. 


STEPHEN CHATTERTON. 


HIS eighteenth-century namesake of a boy immortal 

in the annals of poetry was ‘‘ schoolmaster, sage, and 

poet of Willenhall,” according to the Wellenhall 

Magazine, in a note referring to his Poems. He was 

born at Willenhall in 1753, and appears to have 
spent his life in his native place. I doubt if his learning 
embraced Armenian, a language taught by “ Lavengro”’ to 
Isopel Berners in this very neighbourhood, if we recall the 
story by George Borrow, who camped here in his tinker’s 
tent in 1825. 

After Stephen Chatterton’s death in 1795, his poems 
were collected and published for the benefit of his widow, 
in a volume of 146 pages; it had been his intention, if he 
had lived a little longer, to issue these poems, consisting of 
““ Elegies, Odes, and Songs, with various other pieces, Political 
and Humorous, Satirical and Descriptive.’’ His editor, on 
the title page, breaks into verse declaring the poet’s object 
was “ To lash the follies of the age,” and “ To light up mirth 
in social glee.” 

His serious poems do not rise to inspiration, and his 
humour is more waggish than witty, as appears in his Epistle 
to My Friend Mr. S , who was married in July, 1783, to 
his third wife, in his fiftieth year, but he was facile and versatile. 
Here are the opening lines from The Walsall Beauties :— 


“The matchless deeds of heroes and of kings 
Immortal Pope in lofty numbers sings ; 
While all that can reform and charm the mind 
Appears in Gay, the darling of mankind. 
Of things profound did sacred Milton tell, 
The flight of angels and the birth of hell ;— 
How daring Satan winged his dreary flight 
Through gloomy chaos and the realms of night. 
How great the theme! To such my tim’rous muse 
Aims not to aspire, but humbler far pursues. 
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Of jocund Walsall and the matchless maids, 
Who with their presence bless its happy shades, 
I sing. Unpolished though my numbers are, 
With candour blame, because my utmost care 
Will be to please and not to offend the fatr.”’ 


Eight charmers are eulogised in no uncertain terms in 
these seventy-seven lines, that contrast quaintly with Burns’s 
immortal praise of The Belles of Mauchline. Among the 
Walsall beauties he tells us that— 


“ Wheatley shines: a nymph beyond compare, 
So learned, so good, so generous, and so fair. 
Thus far she sung, intending next to tell 
How her sweet verse the Sapphic odes excel.” 


I cannot trace this remarkable poetess, unless she is 
Mary Whately, who married the Rev. John Darwall, of 
Walsall, and earned some fame in her day. It will be seen 
from this poem and Walsallia that Stephen Chatterton did 
not always seek far afield for a theme, but found subjects for 
his muse in his own Black Country neighbourhood. 
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WALSALLIA, 
AN ODE FOR THE MUSICAL SOCIETY AT WALSALL, 


When fam’d Amphion swept the lyre, 

And animated wood and stone, 

What did he but the rude inspire 

With mild sensations like our own ? 
This proves that Harmony in days of yore 
Had over all a fascinating pow’r. 


Apollo, god of Song and Wit, 

Euterpe, sweetest of the Nine, 

Determin’d Helicon to quit, 

And Springs Piérian, tho’ divine, 
With joint consent the Muse, and mirthful god, 
Did at Walsallia fix their blest abode. 


When left by Euterpe, as well as Apollo, 

The rest of the sisters resolv’d were to follow, 

As nothing could please without music to cheer, 
They left the dull scene and are now seated here. 
Hence Mirth, and Wit, and Harmony divine, 

To please, and strike, and ravish, all combine. 


WILLIAM FERNYHOUGH. 


HERE seem to have been no records collected of the 

life of the Rev. William Fernyhough, and though 

his poems may have found an easy and natural 

oblivion, their author is deserving of remembrance as 

a Staffordshire poet. From being only a name, he 
has become a living personality to me during my researches. 
Mr. Rupert Simms notes that he was a son of a clergyman 
of the same name; that he was born at Great Fenton in 
1754; B.A., Balliol College, Oxford, 1774 ; Vicar of Aspatria 
in Cumberland ; and that he was author of Tventham Park, 
a poem, Newcastle, 1789, and Verses on Several Occasions, 
Newcastle, 1814. The real title of this latter volume was 
Poems on Various Occasions. 

The histories of Cumberland state that he became vicar 
of Aspatria in 1793, in succession to the Rev. William Gilpin. 
The church, dedicated to St. Kentigern, is a very ancient 
foundation, and even in 1793 the old name of Aspatrick 
occasionally survived, as witness the entry in The Gentleman’s 
Magazine for June, 1793: “‘ Rev. W. Ferneyhough, B.A., 
of Stoke, Co. Stafford, to Aspatrick R., Co. Cumberland.” 
The entry in the Parish Register, kindly sent me by the 
present vicar, reads: “Mem: The Revd. Wm. Fernyhough, 
A.B., Clerk, was inducted to the Vicarage of Aspatrick this 
eleventh day of August : in the year of our Lord one thousand 
seven hundred and ninety-three, by me—William Farish.” 
Witnessed by John Dodd, curate, and four churchwardens. 
Fernyhough seems to have been non-resident for some time 
prior to his death, the only entry in the register signed by 
him being dated August 24, 1803, referring to the produce 
of the wood cut down upon the premises of the Vicarage and 
to repairs. Through the courtesy of the Diocesan Registry, 
Carlisle, I have been informed that the Bishops’ Register 
records that Fernyhough held the vicarage of Aspatria up 
to the time of his death, though no record of the date or 
place appears. The Rev. John C. Gillbanks became vicar in 
1815. Among the vicars of Aspatria was the famous Cumber- 
land antiquary, the Rev. W. S. Calverley. 
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I am indebted to the Public Library Committee of Tullie 
House, Carlisle, for a sight of the scarce Poems on Various 
Occasions, dedicated to Lord Granville Leveson Gower, a 
copy of which is in the Bibliotheca Jacksoniana. These 
poems, covering 232 pages, may roughly be classed under 
three headings: (1) Patriotic verses and tributes to famous 
men; (2) epitaphs, laudatory lines, and epistles to friends ; 
(3) intimate poems of the poet’s daily doings and convivial 
habits, with touches reflecting Staffordshire places. There 
are also a few translations from Horace. The first of these 
groups is commonplace on the whole, rhetorical and lacking 
in action, yet in well-chosen phrases and smooth, though 
uninspired, verse, very typical of the minor poet of those 
days. 

Of the second class, his epitaphs are like the proverbial 
tombstone inscriptions, reciting the many virtues of the 
departed, while leaving no impression of their character, though 
prompted by a sincere feeling of reverence and affection, 
especially where the lines are to those who died in youth. 
A more individual touch is given in his lines To jostah 
Wedgwood. He also wrote an inscription, ‘‘ humbly proposed ” 
for the intended monument to Wedgwood at Burslem. A 
tribute to one of the Sneyds appeared in his book of poems, 
which was quoted in Olde Leeke by Matthew Henry Miller, 
with a curious error stating that Fernyhough was vicar of 
Aspatria, Cambridge, instead of Cumberland. 

Though his poems show Fernyhough as a true ‘‘ Church 
and King ’”’ patriot, a great supporter of the volunteers, and 
an admirer of human “‘ worth,” yet it is in his third type of 
poem that we really get into touch with the poet in the most 
intimate manner. My clues for the outlines of his life le 
mostly in Cumberland, yet the events occurred mainly in 
Staffordshire, and we become acquainted with the lovable 
man himself, a good friend, a true-hearted man, and, withal, 
a convivial companion. While gregarious in his habits, he 
yet, like Samuel Rogers, uttered A Wish for 


“ Some peaceful cot, in some sequestered shade.” 


Stoke-on-Trent figures largely in the incidents he records, 
and he touches also On the Beautiful Village of Tettenhall, 
though his description would certainly apply to any pretty 
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rustic spot with “ rural charms,” “ genial zephyr,” ““ warblers 


of the Spring,’’ where— 
“ Still engaging scenes conspire 
To wake the sage’s and the poet's fire.” 


A poem on Trentham Park, dated 1789, occupies seven pages, 
and there is a little panegyric to Trentham Inn, where one 
met ‘‘ with choicest cheer, good wine, good porter, and most 
famous beer.” 

Fernyhough is not afraid to show himself in the réle of 
Old King Cole, but the customs and manners of the times 
must be remembered when reading his convivialia, together 
with the feeling that prompted this sentiment— 


“ But lest Intemperance vile and rude, 
Upon our moments should intrude, 
To some amusements we incline, 

For cards or billiards quit the wine.” 


These lines appear in A Day at Buxton, where he was well 
known, and which he praises for restoring his health after 
a serious illness. On September Io, 1811, he and “a few 
gentlemen’”’ met at Trentham Inn “to partake of some 
venison,” and he writes— 


“ How fit for choice fellows our Landlord’s choice wine ; 
How rare, how nectarious, how mellow, how fine. 
We crack’d some few bottles, some nuts and a joke, 
In glee then united our pipes we did smoke.” 


Though he praises good Staffordshire ale, he could also 
invite a friend to drink a quiet cup of tea with him on the 
banks of the Trent, where— 


“In gardens now, Spring’s opening charms prevail.” 


As a smoking poet he deserves to rank in the company 
of Isaac Hawkins Browne, for he often praises the weed, and 
refers to the pipe as his evening’s pleasure. Inviting a friend 
to stay with him at Stoke, where he appears to have been 
living in 1801, he complains of the smoky atmosphere, 
declaring— 


“ But by smoking the smoke of the pots I defy, 
For unless I smok’d often, by smoke I should die.” 
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In the same poem he says— 


“With Bachelor fare, I'll your spirits regale, 
And draw you a jug of fine Staffordshire ale.” 


The Monthly Review for 1814, in reviewing these poems, rather 
disparagingly writes: “To such of our readers as love ale 
and tobacco—or, as Mr. Fernyhough calls them, ‘ the glass, 
Virginia, and the mirthful jest "—these effusions will at least 
afford amusement,” and “‘ as a poet has a better chance on a 
poetical subject,” an epitaph To a Young Lady is there chosen 
as an example of his verse! With some justice, however, 
they criticise him for his too free use of the “‘ Dids ”’ and the 
“ Doths.” 

The sad evidence of the time and manner of the poet’s 
death, out on the lonely road—he who so loved the company 
of his fellow-men,—was finally disclosed to me as I searched 
the well-stored pages of The Gentleman’s Magazine for 
November, 1814, wrongly placed under Northumberland 
news : “ Whilst walking from Penkhull to his house, Hart’s-hill 
Cot, near Newcastle, supposed in a fit—and no help at hand, 
at an advanced age, Rev. Wm. Fernyhough, B.A., vicar of 
Aspatria, Cumberland.” RUSSELL MARKLAND. 


Written in the Year 1784. 


To JOSIAH WEDGWOOD, Esg., F.R.S. 
AND POTTER TO HER MAJESTY. 


Unrivall’d Patron of each gen’rous aim, 

Whilst arts renown’d thy fond attention claim, 

Those arts which once in Italy’s bright climes, 

Arose the wonder of her happiest times, 

Those arts which, nurs’d by thy parental hand, 

Now shine the glory of thy native land, 

Whilst thus engag’d, say wilt thou deign to hear 

The artless whispers of a Muse sincere, 

Scorning to flatter, daring yet to praise, 

To thee she pants her humble voice to raise. 
In mimic form to mould the ductile clay, 

Italia’s sons long found the happy way: 

‘Twas theirs, the lump for various use to turn, 

The bust expressive and the sacred urn. 

With quick surprise arose at their command, 

The well-wrought fabrics of their skilful hand ; 

Nor in their art forgot they to display, 

The social bowl to cheer the festive day— 
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Such arts, Etruria, grac’d thy verdant plains, 
The pleasing labours of thy happy swains, 

In Italy when freedom ceas’d to smile, 

Science and Art forsook its much lov’d soil, 
Britannia then receiv’d the wand’ring pair, 

And nurs’d them up with all a parent’s care. 
Hence those fam’d arts in Italy long lost, 

In Britain now behold the darling boast, 

In this lov’d land bright Science smiles again, 
And Britain’s sons confess her blissful reign, 
Where silver Isis winds her gentle way, 

Lo! studious youth, prolongs her welcome stay, 
In those calm groves to tender minds unknown, 
Where Learning boasts her fav’rite sons to own— 
Nor less in arts is Albion’s Isle renown’d, 

Merit in her, and Genius bright, are found, 
Wedgwood, at thy command what scenes surprise, 
A new Etruria greets our ravish’d eyes, 

At thy command the potting art revives, 

At thy command in full perfection lives, 

Here, as of old, each Patriot’s bust is seen, 

The Hero’s gesture, and the Poet’s mien ; 

The gods and graces deck thy polish’d clay, 

And wanton cupids all their wiles display— 

Nor arts alone engage the Muse’s care, 

Thy new form’d groves her rapt attention share, 
Full oft she roves thy Tempe’s vales along, 
Where rural taste inspires a tribute song, 
Admires the beauties of thy sylvan scene, 

Thy meads luxuriant, and thy rising green: 

Nor arts, nor taste alone thy hours employ, 
Thou friend and patron of each social joy, 

*Tis thine the hours with mirthful glee to blend, 
And bid a gen’rous welcome to each friend ; 
When Pheebus kindly darts a brighter ray, 

And genial summer lengthens out the day, 

On thy gay green oft meet the social band 

The polish’d bowl to launch with eager hand, 
For Honour’s meed in mirthful mood contend, 
And thus the mind from graver cares unbend— 
Nor to these joys alone thy heart’s confin’d, 

Thy gen’rous soul knows those of nobler kind ; 
‘Tis thine to soothe the helpless orphan’s cry, 
And wipe the tear from pale misfortune’s eye, 
To meagre want a ready aid extend, 

Succour distress, and be each poor man’s friend— 
Whilst deeds like these so loudly speak thy praise, 
To sound thy worth how weak a Muse’s lays, 
Vain her attempts to raise thy much lov’d name, 
Exalt thy merit, or extend thy fame. 


WILLIAM VERNON. 


ILLIAM VERNON is a soldier-poet of the past, 
if only a very minor one. He was born at Wolver- 
hampton, reputedly in 1756, and brought up to 
the old-time trade of buckle-making; this was 
; uncongenial to him, and he found relief in versify- 
ing, and gained some local fame. He decided to try his 
fortune in London. The following lines were addressed to 
his lady-love before his departure from Wolverhampton :— 


“An humble youth, to vulgar labours bred, 
Unskill’d in verse, in classic books unread, 
In rural shades his artless numbers tries, 
And on a rural theme his muse employs ; 
Nor fit for nobler tasks ; but if thro’ tume 
Her note refines, and rises more sublime, 
Thou, dear Lucinda, shalt my lays engage 
And charm, as now, in all succeeding age.” 


He did well to seek pastures new, for his trade must 
shortly have declined ; in 1791 “‘ several respectable buckle 
manufacturers” from Birmingham, Walsall, and Wolver- 
hampton, waited upon the Prince of Wales with the object 
of reviving the trade, but though they received the Royal 
support, the shoe-string had come to stay, and many people 
in Vernon’s native town suffered in consequence. 

Mr. F. W. Hackwood, in an interesting note on this poet, 
humorously records the words of an early writer who 
describes Vernon’s budding powers in these high-flown 
words: “‘ His genius rose superior to mechanical employ- 
ment ; so he thought proper to frisk under the shades of 
Pindus and to quit the sooty caves of Vulcan for the exalted 
mountain of Parnassus.” 

In London he contributed to The Gentleman’s Magazine, 
but literature was not an unqualified success, and to escape 
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from his parents’ entreaties to return home, he joined the 
army. His regiment, the ‘‘ Buffs,’ was stationed for a time 
in the Isle of Wight, and later he saw active service abroad ; 
but on his return to England he again became restless for a 
change, and, through the influence of Lord Townsend, Master- 
General of the Ordnance (to whom he addressed an ode in 
imitation of Horace), he obtained his discharge. 

He became a corrector of the press to a London firm of 
printers. At last he had found a satisfactory and profitable 
occupation, and eventually he was able to retire and return 
to his native town, where he spent the remainder of his days. 

The following note by Miss Marjorie Crosbie gives some 
impression of the verse of her early fellow-townsman-and-poet : 

“There is much in William Vernon’s poetry that will 
appeal to Nature-lovers, and especially to those familiar with 
the picturesque haunts of Staffordshire. 

“A Journey to Wales and The Race of the Maids contain 
very clear if not brilliantly coloured sketches of the districts 
surrounding Wolverhampton; and in The Cottage we are 
insensibly soothed by the soft peace and harmony with 
which this poet seems so happily in tune. The author’s 
first production when seventeen, entitled Verses to a Brother, 
has some commendable lines, and reveals a shrewd knowledge : 


““T wish that God may give thee grace ; 
Next unto this, I wish thee health, 
Which is the greatest worldly wealth ; 
Of solid sense I wish thee store 
(But too much wit may keep thee poor).’ 


“ A love of birds is another noticeable feature of his work, 
and it is interesting to note (in his Epistle to Mr. Sharp, jun., 
of Newport, in the Isle of Wight) the poets whose works he 
must have particularly studied— 

“*.. . Now reclining in the sylvan bower, 

With tuneful bards enjoy the blissful hour. 
Shakespear, who speaks the language of the soul, 
And Milton, soaring past the starry pole ; 
Descriptive Thomson, and satyric Young, 
Pope, Swift, and Gay, and all the sons of song.’ ”’ 


WILLIAM VERNON. III 


Vernon appears to have published two volumes of poems, 
one printed in Wolverhampton by G. Smart in 1775, ‘‘ when 
he was about nineteen,” the other dedicated to Major-General 
George Howard and the other officers of the “ Buffs,’’ about 
which there seems to be some confusion in the date, 1758, 
unless there were two poets of the same name, both of Wolver- 
hampton, and possibly relations, which would account for 
various discrepancies. The only other explanations are that 
the date of birth, 1756, is erroneous, or else there is a misprint 
in the volume. 

RUSSELL MARKLAND. 


A JOURNEY TO WALES. 


HUMBLY INSCRIBED TO THE REVEREND Mr. WILLIAMS 
oF WESTON. 


While you, dear sir, whom tranquil joys attend, 
The circling hours in learned leisure spend, 

As fancy leads, to various authors change, 
Thro’ antients, moderns, classics, fathers, range, 
I wander far, the Cambrian land to see, 
Pursuing pleasure thro’ variety. 


Prepar’d to start, about the noon of day, 

I thro’ delightful Tetnalb take my way ; 
Where, from the bank, the stranger first espies, 
In ample prospect Wolverhampton rise ; 

A thriving town, for arts Vulcanian fam’d, 
And from its foundress, good Wulfrunec nam’d. 
Hence thro’ the Wergs I pass, and view the seatd 
Whose master won new greatness from retreat : 
Exchanging busy crowds and empty show, 

For the true joys that from religion flow. 
Musing, alone, I travell’d slowly on, 

And came to Shiffnal with the setting sun. 
With morn’s returning light my course renew’d, 
Of Briggse and Ansleyf the fair seats I view’d. 
But now the welkin sable clouds deform, 

And driz’ling mists prognosticate a storm. 
Among rude coal-mines, in a miry way, 

I feel the fury of a winter’s day: 


A village near Wolverhampton. 

Ulfrunen, or Wulfrune, wife to the Duke of Northampton, founded the town, 
Anno 996. 

Wrottesley, the seat of the Rev. Sir Richard Wrottesley, Bart. 

Sir Hugh Briggs ; : 

Annesley, Esq., both in the neighbourhood of Shiffnal. 
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Howl the fierce winds, in floods descends the rain, 
And sudden lakes o’erflow the dreary plain : 
Devious to Wellington my steps I bent, 

And o’er a glass th’ inclement ev’ning spent. 
As fresh, as beauteous, and as mild as May, 
Arose the morning of the ensuing day ; 

My hostess Xantippe I left with haste, 

And close beneath the far-seen Wreakin past. 
To Wreakin’s top ere Phcebus mounts the skies, 
Often the anxious peasant turns his eyes 

In early Spring.—If low’ring clouds hang round, 
He sees, in thought, his future harvest drown’d, 
And inly pines.—But if the skies are clear, 

And tipt with go!d the smiling hill appear, 

His ravish’d fancy paints a prosp’rous year. 
Hence, on the road, the stranger’s curious eye 
Is ever charm’d with new variety. 


THE SHEPHERD’S MORNING SONG. 


i 


On ev’ry brake 
The dew-drops shake ; 
The lark springs from the lawn, 
And fills the sky 
With melody, 
To hail the rosy dawn. 


JO, 


Hark! in yon grove, 

The gurgling dove 
Invites his mate to play; 

My pretty lambs 

Skip round their dams, 
All, all, is glad and gay. 


100k, 


Thus free from care 
We shepherds are, 
While kings contend for sway ; 
With crook and reed, 
Our flocks we feed, 
And are more kings than they. 


THOMAS BAKEWELL. 


HOMAS BAKEWELL was born at Cheadle, 

Staffordshire, in 1761. He lived there throughout 

the earlier part of his life, and acted as working 

manager or foreman of a tape mill. He had a peculiar 

taste for the study of insanity, and in 1805 published 
The Domestic Guide to Cases of Insanity. Two years later 
appeared The Moorland Bard ; or, Poetical Recollections of a 
Weaver in the Moorlands of Staffordshire, a little book in 
two duodecimo volumes, which is now rare. He shortly 
afterwards bought the house called Spring Vale at Trentham, 
for the purpose of establishing a private asylum for the 
insane, and was most successful in his venture. His percentage 
of cures is said to have been very high. He died in 1835, 
aged 74, and was buried at Stone. 

Bakewell did not take himself very seriously in the réle 
of a poet. His verses, he tells us, were hastily composed, 
merely for diversion, or even for no better reason than an 
inability to sleep. In one of his pieces he deliberately declines 
to study grammar for the improvement of his muse. It 
would be folly, therefore, to expect more than diversion 
from his productions. He is, as one would expect from his 
admissions, most successful when least ambitious, and the 
little piece first given below is quite pleasing. Many of his 
verses show him to have been an earnest humanitarian, full 
of pity for the poor, and of love for animals. The epitaph 
on a drunkard ends with an effective touch of originality, 
but many of his pieces derive something from Cowper. 


CHARLES MASEFIELD. 
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INVITATION TO SLEEP. 


Come, balmy sleep, my eyelids seal ; 
Come, gently o’er my senses steal ; 
Lay every carking care to rest ; 
Give ease unto my woe-fraught breast ; 
Thy mantle of oblivion throw ; 
“Steep in forgetfulness my woe ”’ ; 
And may to-morrow’s dawn me find 
With fresh and renovated mind ; 
Prepared alike for toil and care, 
Prepared my lot in life to share ; 
Prepared my soul on high to raise, 
The Giver of my lot to praise. 


ON A DRUNKARD. 


Here lies a brave fellow 

That often was mellow ; 

He could sing a good song 
Jolly topers among, 

And he’d tell a good tale, 
And he’d drink off his ale, 
And his pipe he would smoke ; 
And, to finish the joke, 

One evening, when drunk 

AS a sow or a monk, 

He was carried to bed, 

And next morning found dead. 
What would be his surprise 
When he opened his eyes? 
Think of this, and be wise. 


BEN BOUCHER. 


HERE are poets and poets, but there are few who 
seem to have imbibed the very essence of their native 
soil, and to be heart and part of the town and 
surroundings where they were reared. 

There is a picture before me, as I write, of a quaint 
old man, with a good-humoured wrinkled face and a quizzical 
twinkle in his eye, leaning on a stick and surveying the 
passers-by with a grave observation denoting a keen perception 
of human nature strangely at variance with his upbringing. 

Quite distinct from the classical line of real English poets 
who grace the shire of Staffordshire, stands the figure of this 
fantastic and popular “‘ rhymist ’’—Ben Boucher. We will 
not attempt to give him the shy, almost humble, reverence 
we pay to our greater singers, most of whom are shadowy, 
unreal figures in themselves, immortalised by the spirit of their 
art. Here is someone not to be disassociated from the work-a- 
day Black Country folk, who is in sympathy with the common- 
place interests and events that stir an ordinary crowd ; 
someone whom we would not hesitate to shake warmly by 
the hand, and who would be glad and proud to-day to hear 
just the affectionate and unstilted greeting as he passed— 
“Hats off to Old Ben!” 

Ben Boucher, popularly known as the “‘ Dudley Poet and 
Rhymist,’’ was born at Horseley Heath, 1769. We learn 
that he was a collier, and that the greater part of his life 
was spent in the town of Dudley, where he frequented the 
favourite public-houses and took a lively interest in all that 
concerned his neighbours. He possessed a versatile gift of 
rhyming, which he used to advantage on every possible 
occasion: every big public event of Dudley Town he com- 
memorated in his ‘‘ doggerel ”’ fashion ; every topic of interest 
to its inhabitants was made the subject of his rough, yet 
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strangely popular, verse. Those who could never reach to 
the high plane of poetry found here an art of expressing 
sentiment that was on an easy level of understanding, and 
they praised it accordingly. 

Familiar indeed was the figure of old Ben Boucher, 
plodding through the streets of Dudley, making his livelihood 
from the numerous copies of his quaint songs which he sold 
at a penny per sheet. Sad or lively, stirring, simple, or 
even dangerous subjects were dealt with in turn—dog, cock, 
or man fights at Sedgley or Tipton, the hanging of some 
criminal at Stafford Jail, the pleasures of market day, the 
doings of Dudley tradespeople, in ceaseless variety, were 
produced with unabated vigour, to the delight of the market 
crowds, who gave him a generous meed of appreciation as 
they bought each fresh effusion and read them over in the 
public bars. 

The following was written on the death of Dr. Booker 
away from Dudley :— 


“ St. Luke is dead—a Poet and Divine— 
I hope us spirit doth in glory shine. 
To save expense, and the roads being ugly 
Or the Doctor would have come to Dudley.” 


It is somewhat remarkable, while so many of our 
greater poets live to sing almost unknown during their life- 
time, that Ben Boucher enjoyed a full measure of popularity 
and appreciation for his peculiar talent. 

Ben Boucher was a great Tory in his time, and interested 
himself in all the political discussions that went on around 
him. 

Several hundred comical lines he composed have been 
lost to us, but the association of his singular gift with the 
place of his nativity has helped to keep his memory green. 

Towards the close of his life the old man became homeless, 
and suffered from extreme poverty. He died in the Dudley 
Workhouse, 1851, having lived to a ripe old age. 

_ Rough and crude as most of his rhymes appear to us, there 
1S a Naive simplicity and humour about them that few can 
resist reading without a smile and without a certain pleasur- 
able interest, as they are redolent of the very soil, the slang, 
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the industry, yet, withal, the strange magic that lies in the 
heart of the Black Country, amid its busy factories and open 
market squares. 

I would ask all those in the taverns and wayside inns 
which he enlivened by his frequent visits, to drink a bumper 
to the name of old Ben Boucher—the Rhymist ! 


MARJORIE CROSBIE. 


LINES ON DUDLEY MARKET, 1827. 


At Dudley market now I tell, 
Most kind of articles they sell ; 
The women take the greatest care 
To buy up crocks and earthenware. 


* * * * * * * 


Old shoes to sell, there stands close by, 
With shabby strings—the same they tie ; 
If in those shoes you walk about, 
The bottoms soon will tumble out— 
Hats, caps, and bonnets blue, 
And trousers wide enough for two. 
If you pop round the market place 
There you may buy a farthing lace, 
Besides penknives, for Jack and Jim, 
And razors for the daddy’s chin— 
Rocking-chairs and children’s cradles, 
Porridge-pots and wooden ladles. 
Kash from Walsall, kills the worms ; 
Judas brings a salve for corns ; 
Mind these men or you'll be bitten— 
Black Jack’s wife brings salve from Tipton. 
At the top of the Shambles Sally stands, 
She holds the basket in her hands: 
““Now, my good people, don’t be lacking, 
Here you may buy the best of blacking.’’ 
Just below, the butchers there you’ll find, 
With shows of meat to please the mind; 
From most parts these butchers come ; 
Mind the steelyard—twig the thumb— 
There’s hares, rabbits, and partridges, and pheasants 
too, 
Some are shot by sportsmen, and some are hung by 
the neck too— 
There’s butter, bacon, cheese, and eggs, 
Sold by old Giles with crooked legs— 
More than that if you just turn round, 
There’s gingerbread eightpence a pound ! 
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Besides plum pudding both rich and nice, 
On the next stall twopence a slice— 

In Stoney Street there stands the swine, 
Both right and left all in a line. 

They sell these pigs so much the score, 
So on that street I’ll say no more— 
Come, to a tavern let us go, 

There’s some above and some below ; 
There’s one that keeps good ale and pop, 
He also keeps a liquor shop ; 

He sells roast beef down in Queen Street, 
His house is always clean and neat— 
Old Nanny Mason comes with her nuts 
And on the floor her basket puts ; 

A curtsey drops, ‘‘ Kind sirs,”’ says she, 
“Mine age is nearly eighty-three’””— 

Old Timms comes in, “ All hot,” did cry, 
And you may either toss or buy— 
There’s one-armed Joe among the lot 
With mutton pies all smoking hot. 


Please remember what I have said: 
You will never hear the like again. 


ROBERT FENTON 
AND THE FENTON FAMILY. 


E Latin epitaph composed by the poet Elijah 
Fenton, and inscribed in Stoke-on-Trent churchyard 
on the altar tomb which covers the remains of the 
poet’s father, John Fenton, describes him as a 
gentleman descended from an ancient family. The 
description is quite apt, for from the twelfth century down 
to the present day the name of de ffenton or Fenton is of 
common occurrence in records relating to the three townships 
of Fenton Culvert, Fenton Vivian, and Shelton, all of which 
are in the Manor of Newcastle-under-Lyme, as well as in the 
incorporated borough of Stoke-on-Trent. Most likely the 
family derived its origin from Fenton Culvert, or Great 
Fenton, but the parent stock soon threw out branches, the 
most important of which became located in Shelton and the 
ancient borough of Newcastle-under-Lyme. 

Elijah Fenton, the poet, who receives a special notice 
elsewhere, was born in 1683 at Shelton Old Hall, a large 
half-timbered building which was unfortunately burned down 
in 1853. He was the youngest of eleven children. His eldest 
brother John was the owner of Fenton Park, and he built 
a fine house for himself in the borough of Newcastle, eventually 
converted into premises suitable for the National Provincial 
Bank of England. One of his sons became Recorder of 
Newcastle, and female descendants intermarried with members 
of the Fletcher, Boughey, and Twemlow families, who owned 
much property in the immediate neighbourhood of the 
Pottery district. 

Elijah Fenton’s memory is perpetuated in Newcastle by 
the award of two medals, bearing the effigy of the poet, for 
English prose and English verse, to be competed for year by 
year by the scholars at the High School. At the same school 
is a medallion bust of Elijah Fenton modelled in terra-cotta 
by Signor Giovanni Fontana after the Clevedon portrait. 
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The original portrait formerly belonged to Thomas Fenton, 
the Town Clerk of Newcastle a century ago, and then it 
passed into the possession of his nephew, the Rev. George 
Livingstone Fenton. Another portrait of the poet, painted 
by Samuel Parsons, is in the possession of the Earl of Uxbridge. 
An engraving of it by Walter C. Colls was reproduced for 
the Life of Elijah Fenton by W. W. Lloyd and Robert Fenton. 
The latter had a beautiful oil painting of the poet as a youth, 
which is attributed to the artist Richardson. This was recently 
in the possession of T. W. lwyford, Esq., J.P., of Whitmore 
Hall, who also had, curiously enough, a second link which 
connects his ancestor Joshua Twyford, the Shelton potter of 
the early eighteenth century, with the Fenton family. In 
Simeon Shaw’s History of the Staffordshire Potteries, 1829, 
occurs the following passage: “A Mr. Twyford commenced 
business near Shelton Old Hall, the seat of Elijah Fenton’s 
family ; and the only known specimen of his manufacture is 
a jug made for T. Fenton, Esq., at this day in the possession 
of a descendant of the same name, residing at the lodge below 
Penkhull.”” That porringer, composed of red clay body with 
black salt glaze, and ornamented with yellow devices, bearing 
in rude yellow characters the superscription “‘ Mr: THOMAS: 
FFEN1°N:” used to be in Mr. Twyford’s collection at Whitmore. 

The literary trait was prominent in succeeding generations 
of the Fenton family, though there were no direct descendants 
of Elijah Fenton. At least five members of the family, sprung 
from the marriage of Elizabeth (granddaughter of the poet’s 
eldest brother John) with Thomas Fenton (grandson of 
Thomas, another brother of the poet), claim some notice as 
Staffordshire poets. Elizabeth’s mother was also a Fenton 
before her marriage with the Rev. Robert Fenton, who in 
173I was appointed perpetual curate at the parish church of 
Newcastle. A marble mural monument in the chancel of 
the church commemorates the esteem in which he was held 
during the twenty-nine years of his cure. The first of his 
descendants to claim our attention is his grandson, Robert 
Fenton, who was born at Newcastle in January, 1777. He 
was educated locally by the Rev. Dr. Blunt, served his articles 
with the firm of Clownam and Fenton, was admitted an 
attorney in August, 1799, and the following year a London 
publisher brought out in one small volume a collection of his 
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poems entitled Leander and Hero, translated from the Heroic 
Epistles of Ovid, with Other Poems, Original and Translated. 
In 1809 another London publisher issued his Medea to Jason, 
a poem translated from Ovid. In 1810, in London, he married 
Hannah Mason, of Newcastle, where he went into partnership 
with his brother Thomas, the Town Clerk, a solicitor. During 
the Peninsular War he was a captain in the Volunteers. At 
Michaelmas, 1814, he was chosen mayor of his native town, 
and was a capital burgess until his death, which occurred at 
his residence in Bridge Street in March, 1838. His portrait 
‘was painted by Samuel Spode, who was related to the wife 
of his brother Thomas. Recent research has failed to bring 
his poems to light at the British Museum. 

Robert Fenton’s eldest brother, Thomas, was born at 
Newcastle in January, 1773, and after being educated at the 
local grammar school and at Manchester Grammar School, 
he proceeded to Oxford, where he obtained his M.A. in 1800. 
‘The next year he married Annie, the daughter of Sir Alexander 
Livingstone, Bart., and was also appointed vicar of Torpenhow, 
‘Cumberland. Two of his sons were poets. The elder was 
Alexander Wilfrid Fenton. Both he and his brother were 
born at Torpenhow, the former in 1806 and the latter in 1812. 
‘They attended the local grammar school at Penrith, and in 
the same town in 1833 they, as joint authors, privately 
published Midnight in London, and Other Poems. The elder 
‘brother died in 1867 without publishing any other volumes ; 
but his younger brother, the Rev. George Livingstone Fenton, 
‘who studied at Dublin University, and was vicar of Lilleshall, 
‘senior chaplain at Poona, near Bombay (1847 to 1866), and 
chaplain at San Remo, Italy (1868 to 1885), published 
‘The Canary, and Other Poems ; Weeds of Poesy (1860) ; and, at 
the age of 77, Blanche, or Behind the Veil. He married Mary 
Ann Lloyd, sister of the learned William Watkiss Lloyd. 

The two remaining poets of the Fenton family were a 
daughter and a grandson of Robert Fenton (1777-1838), 
mentioned above. The daughter, Elizabeth, born in Merrial 
Street, Newcastle, in 1812, lived to receive congratulations 
from His Majesty King George V. upon her becoming a 
centenarian. She died at Wolstanton in July, 1914, but the 
greater part of her life was spent in Newcastle at Fenton 
House, in Bridge Street, and at the White House in Liverpool 
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Road. She contributed short poems to various newspapers: 
and periodicals, and as long ago as 1846 was the subject of 
one of Ned Farmer’s songs, A Very High Pressure Impromptu 
on Miss Fenton. Her brother, John Fenton, born in 1820, 
became a surgeon and practised in Scotland. He married 
an Edinburgh lady, and in September, 1849, was born another’ 
Robert Fenton, who afterwards held several important 
appointments in Newcastle, chief of which were Clerk to the 
Newcastle School Board, Clerk to the Commissioners of 
Taxes and Borough Accountant. His great-uncle, Thomas 
Fenton, formerly Town Clerk, who died in 1851, was a diligent 
compiler of local history, and his researches were continued 
by his relative. Unfortunately, the latter lacked that applica- 
tion which would have made his literary work appreciated. 
He contributed some very interesting articles to the local 
papers, including quite a long one on the history of the parish 
church of Newcastle, which was reprinted in 1876 as a 
pamphlet. Along with Henry Wedgwood he began a History 
of the Ancient Borough of Newcastle. Only three parts were 
printed, and the venture came to an untimely end. His one 
really important literary contribution which will survive is 
the life he wrote in the volume entitled Elijah Fenton : His 
Poetry and Friends, published at Hanley in 1894. He. 
occasionally contributed light verse to the Staffordshire Times. 


T. PAPE. 


ARTHUR CLIFFORD 
AND2TIXALIZ PORT RY, 


HIS writer has earned a place in any work dealing 

with the history, topography, or poetic literature 

of Staffordshire, by reason of two considerations : 

(1) The publication of the Sadler papers; (2) the 

publication of a bulky quarto volume entitled Tixall 
Poetry. Both books were issued from the press of Messrs. 
Ballantyne, of Edinburgh, during the period of Sir Walter 
Scott’s partnership. Our entire tale seems to hang upon the 
accidental circumstance of Scott’s financial interest in the 
printing-house, as without such influential backing it is well 
within the bounds of possibility that neither work would 
have seen the light of day. 

Arthur Clifford was born at Tixall in 1778. He was the 
sixth of eight sons of the Hon. Thomas Clifford and the Hon. 
Barbara Aston, the younger daughter and co-heiress of James, 
fifth Lord Aston of Tixall. Very little is known of him 
beyond such information as is afforded under his own hand, 
chiefly in the long-winded preface to the Tixall collection of 
poetry. It would appear that after some education at home 
he was sent to Stonyhurst College, Lancashire. He was with- 
drawn, however, within a year; and we are left speculating 
why he should have been sent there if he was to be taken 
away so soon. Was he intended for the priesthood ?—for 
the diplomatic service, in which more than one ancestor had 
distinguished himself ?—or one of the arts to which he had 
inherited in his blood a considerable sympathy and some 
aptitude ? 

Clifford was a man of about thirty years of age when his 
first book was passing through the press. This was The State 
Papers and Letters of Sir Ralph Sadler (1809). Scott lifted 
this volume into public notice by contributing a memoir 
and notes. Sir Ralph Sadler was an ancestor of his editor, 
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and a statesman of some consequence in his day, but space 
does not permit of enlarging on the work here. 

In 1813 appeared Tixall Poetry ; with Notes and Illustra- 
tions by Arthur Clifford, Esq. It was a handsome quarto 
volume in full calf, with, as frontispiece, an engraving of the 
ruins of the ancient mansion of Tixall, or ‘‘ Ticks Hall,” as 
‘Camden calls it, “‘ cut from an original painting.” The text 
consists of the following :— 

(i.) A letter to the Right Honourable Lady Harriet 
Leveson Gower, worded in terms of flattery that were old- 
fashioned even a hundred years ago. 

(ii.) A preface extending over forty pages. 

(iii.) Poems collected by the Honourable Herbert Aston, 


(iv.) Poems by the Honourable Mrs. Henry Thimelby. 
(v.) Poems collected by the Right Honourable Lady Aston. 

(vi.) Miscellaneous poems and notes. 

(vii.) An appendix containing a letter from Michael 
Drayton addressed “To my Worthy and Honoured Friend 
Maister Walter Aston, 1598’; and a similar dedication ‘“‘ To 
the noble Sir Walter Aston, Knight of the Honourable Order 
eee Bath, Baronet, and of His Majesties Privi Chamber ”’ 
{1619). 

Clifford’s preface contains a voluble account of the 
discovery of an old trunk at Tixall, containing packets of 
letters, ladies’ select albums of poetical pieces, and the like. 
No detail is allowed to escape, even how the aged housekeeper 
suggested an examination of an old wooden chest, and how 
eagerly he grasped at so frail a hope of finding literary treasure 
among old bills, letters, and tradesmen’s receipts! The 
diffuse, laboured, and long-drawn-out composition may have 
been passed by Scott, who was nothing if not tolerant to a 
fault ; but it suggests to me a wicked compound. Fancy the 
ponderous roll of Johnson’s magnificent prose if only the 
witty Mrs. Thrale had spiced one or two cups of the old 
gentleman’s tea with a thimbleful of cognac, just to give 
moisture to the sob and fervour to the prayer! But Johnson 
never lost the sense of values; Clifford does. 

Clifford is greatly moved by the dilapidated ivied walls 
of Tixall. His emotion finds expression in A Midnight 
Meditation of nearly six pages, with which the preface closes— 
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“ How sweetly on that mouldering tower, 
How sweetly on that ivy bower, 
Whose branches through the ruins creep, 
The melancholy moon-beams sleep ! 
Bright queen of Heaven! thy solemn light 
Softly soothes my wakeful sight, 
To milder feelings tunes my breast, 
And lulls my throbbing heart to rest.” 


The collection of the Hon. Herbert Aston includes thirty-six 
poems. Many are of sympathy on the death of friends. Not 
fewer than fifteen of them are inspired by broken glass. In 
truth, one is impressed with the conviction that the Aston 
family were unusually careless, unusually surrounded by 
danger, or unusually prone to lament shattered vases, goblets,. 
rose bowls, and the like. Here are a few titles from the 
desolating chronicle: ‘‘ A Glass Lampe Broken,” ‘A Glasse 
Bell in a Pendant Broken,” ‘A Broken Burning-Glass,’” 
“A Broken Houre-Glasse,” and so on. Glass, plain window-- 
glass, glass concave and convex, all broken at Tixall, and 
in all charity one is prompted to conclude that every piece 
was decently honoured by a poetic epitaph. Perhaps we can 
comfort ourselves that these were quaint conceits on imaginary 
tragedies. The following example will suffice, on “ A Glasse 
of Conserve of Roses Broken ”’ :— 


“ Goe, lady, heare the poet sing 
Your rosy cheekes eternall spring ; 
Beleve your doctor has the power 
Still to preserve your beautys flower : 
And then behold this broken glasse, 
And vew the autumne of your face: 
Thees roses weire conservd as well, 
And yet you see how soone they fell.” 


None of the poems in this section is signed. We are left 
to assume that Herbert himself was the author. One, 
written to the text, “‘O God, what is man?” has an echo of’ 
deep significance in the reply, ““O man, what is God?” But 
the writer is only dimly conscious of the deep, deep sea in_ 
which he essays to take soundings. 
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The Astons (Eston = East town) were generous and 
discriminating in their hospitality. Tixall was often visited 
by Michael Drayton (possibly by Shakespeare), by Dryden, 
and by other poets of distinction ; but I doubt if any of them 
had any hand in the pieces of Herbert’s gathering. 

The succeeding section, “Mrs. Thimelby’s Poems,” * 
contains seventeen pieces. One has its occasion in the death 
of her only child. Another is addressed to her husband, 
dated New Year’s Day, 1651. Others are rather lugubrious 
epitaphs. 

The ‘‘ Poems Collected by the Right Honourable Lady 
Aston’’ are by far the most varied and interesting con- 
tributions to the entire volume. There are seventy-one pieces 
in all. Whence came they? Are any of them original com- 
positions—z.e., poems proper to Tixall being written either 
by one of the family or by a guest sheltering under the 
hospitable roof of a county family? We have Dryden’s song, 
“To the Witty Mr. Henningam,” which in a Dryden volume 
is usually entitled “‘ The Fair Stranger” (see an interesting 
footnote in the “‘ Globe ”’ edition, 1886, p. 378). There are 
several love pieces ; the best, perhaps, is ‘‘ Cruelty in Love,” 
though it bears a reminiscent flavour of more than one master. 
The outstanding merit, however, of this section is found in the 
famous song of the English country-side, ‘‘ A Ballad ’’— 


“ Come, lasses and lads, 
Take leave of your dads, 
And away to the maypole high ; 
For every hee 
Hath got him a shee, 
And a minstrill standing by. 
Will hath got a Jill, 
And John hath got a Joan, 
To pig tt, jig wt, pig tt, pig it, jig it wp and downe.” 


The eight stanzas constituting this treasured relic of our 
maypole dancing days were, I think, first printed in the 
volume, Westminster Drollery, “a choice collection of the 


* See Appendix I. She is the only Aston poet who can be claimed 
definitely to be of Staffordshire birth.—Eps. 
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mewest songs and poems” (London, 1672). We have no 
key to its authorship. Did Lady Aston write it as she heard 
it? Or was it due to one of the goodly company of poets who 
visited Tixall from time to time? Maybe it was born not 
far from the spot where it was first printed, because, while 
we know that it was long a favourite of the rustic population 
of England, it was eagerly bought in Seven Dials up to quite 
recent times. 

The “Miscellaneous Poems” section opens with a 
“ Pindarique Ode ”’ by “ Mr. Dryden.” A few pieces in this 
collection are signed; two by “ Mr. Fanshawe,” afterwards 
Sir Richard (1608-1666), Ambassador at Portugal and Spain ; 
one by S. Godolphin, and one by “ Gert Aston.” 

The large body of notes with which the volume concludes 
contains two additional examples of Clfford’s own muse. 
The address “‘ To Matilda ”’ is prosaic ; the elegy on “ Maria ”’ 
never rises above the commonplace. Here is the former— 


TO MATILDA, 
ON THE ANNIVERSARY OF OUR MARRIAGE. 


“ When first, in all thy youthful charms, 
And dazzling beauty’s pride, 
Heightened by infant Love's alarms, 
The nuptial knot was ted, 
Which gave thee to my longing arms, 
A blooming, blushing bride: 


“ Entranced in Hymen’s blissful bowers, 
We hailed each rising sun, 
While winged with joy the rosy hours 
In ecstasy flew on; 
And still we blest the heavenly powers 
Who joined our hearts in one. 


“ Now, as with fairy-footed tread 
Time steals our years away, 
Thy mildly-beaming virtues spread 
Soft influence o’er life’s way ; 
Insuring to our peaceful shed 
Love’s bliss without decay.” 
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It will be seen, therefore, if Arthur Clifford can make scant. 
claim to a place among the poets of the county of his birth,, 
he deserves all credit for the astonishing care he displayed. 
over such literary remains as fell to his hands; though I 
am bound to confess that, unless the undiscovered writer of 
“Come, lasses and lads”’ was a Tixall poet, the world would. 
have been hardly any poorer had the volume never appeared. 
His own vision was too confined, his sympathies too restricted, 
to make a poet. As an antiquary, Clifford earned the esteem 
of Scott, who was sound and competent in his judgments, 
but, as I have already said, a little over-kindly in his expression 
of them. Clifford was author of some minor works, including 
Clifford: A Tvragedy, in addition to those mentioned. He 
died in 1830 at Winchester. 

BERTHA BAILY. 


THOMAS COTTERILL. 


T requires a fine poetic instinct to write an effective 

hymn, one that touches the heart and does not merely 

go in at one ear and out at the other in a flow of smooth 

words without depth of meaning, for a word will not 
inspire just because it has a religious sound, but it is the true 
and significant arrangement of such words with the spirit of 
the writer shining through them that possesses the only chance 
of giving them value; yet many who never wrote any other 
form of poetry have attempted hymns. The Rev. Thomas 
Cotterill appears to have been an example, writing with some 
success, but little inspiration. 

His father was a woolstapler, his birthplace was Cannock, 
and his birthday December 1, 1779. He was educated at 
Birmingham Grammar School and St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, taking his M.A. degree. Destined for the ministry 
of the Church of England, in 1806 he became curate of Tutbury, 
on the borders of Staffordshire and Derbyshire ; incumbent 
of Lane End (Longton); in 1808 he married. Later he 
was appointed to St. Paul’s, Sheffield, where he remained 
until his death in 1824. 

His published writings are mainly odd sermons and 
addresses, a volume of family prayers, and A Selection of 
Psalms and Hymns ; even the publications of such a writer 
were not free from vicissitudes, for we hear of a “ Notice 
of Suit in Chancery Court to restrain the Rev. T. Cotterill 
from introducing his hymn book into his church at Sheffield.” 
Some of his lines may be met with in such books as Gleanings 
from the Sacred Poets. 

RUSSELL MARKLAND. 
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THE LIGHT TO LIGHTEN THE GENTILES. 


O’er the realms of pagan darkness 
Let the eye of pity gaze; 
See the kindreds of the people, 
Lost in sin’s bewildering maze: 
Darkness brooding 
On the face of all the earth. 


Light of them that sit in darkness ! 
Rise and shine, Thy blessings bring : 
Light to lighten all the Gentiles ! 
Rise with healing in Thy wing: 
To Thy brightness 
Let all kings and nations come. 


May the heathen, now adoring 
Idol-gods of wood and stone, 
Come, and worshipping before Him, 
Serve the living God alone: 
Let Thy glory 
Fill the earth as floods the sea. 


Thou to whom all power is given, 
Speak the word; at Thy command, 
Let the company of preachers 
Spread Thy name from land to land; 
Lord, be with them, 
Alway to the end of time. 


K* 


NOAH HEATH. 


ERY little authentic information can be gleaned 

about this humble potter-poet, who was born at 

Sneyd Green about the year 1780. Sneyd Green 

adjoins both Hanley and Burslem, and was the 

original home of the Sneyd family, famous from early 
times as lords of the manors or villas of Sneyd, Bradwall, 
and Keele. Noah Heath followed the trade of an operative 
potter, like his father, though later on in life he was engaged 
as a modeller and mould-maker. While working for Mr. 
Joseph Mayer he was bitten by a dog, and his employer 
persuaded him to have the wound cauterised. Unfortunately, 
the operation caused paralysis, and Heath became a cripple 
for the rest of his lie. 

Noah Heath owed much to the influence of the early 
Wesleyans in the Pottery district. They established at 
Burslem, in 1787, the first Sunday school, where Noah learned 
not only writing, reading, and arithmetic, but recitation from 
the Bible and The Beauties of the English Poets. Later he is 
said to have attended a “Free School” founded by Mr. 
Adams, of Bircheshead Farm, to which ten scholars were 
admitted free. His schoolmaster was Peter Tock, and the 
school was situated at Far Green, about ten minutes’ walk 
from Heath’s home, and separated from it by what are called 
“ Holly Fields.” 

In two of his poems, both entitled Sunday Schools, the 
poet shows that he gratefully remembered his early school- 
days— 

“Tn early youth, een in our infant days, 
Ye taught us how to walk in virtue’s ways, 
To fly from vice, of folly to beware ; 
And heaven propitious smiled upon your care.” 


The generation of those who either knew the poet personally 
or who had heard much of him from their fathers, has almost 
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died out, but undoubtedly his strong individuality made a 
deep impression upon the people of the district. He was fond 
of company, and was always a welcome guest, because his 
special gift was the reciting of his own poems, particularly 
the humorous verses. His humour was rather broad and 
coarse, as could only be expected, but he was quite clever 
in hitting off the characteristics of the people round him. 
Therefore it is all the more remarkable that deep feeling 
and a real love of the beautiful flash out occasionally in his 
poems. Who would have expected to find this gem in Noah 
Heath’s verses ?— 


“ Now solemn silence through the air extends, 
And gradual darkness from the sky descends, 
Still is each leaf, the gales are lulled to sleep, 
And not a curling wave moves o’er the deep ; 
The objects round, which lately glared with light, 
Now disappear, wrapt in dull shades of night.” 


Heath’s verses were collected in two volumes, entitled 
Miscellaneous Poems, the first volume being published by 
James Amphlett at Hanley in 1823, and the second by S. 
Brougham at Burslem in 1829. The verses already quoted 
are not typical, so we will conclude with the opening lines 
from a poem entitled A Bull-Baiting. In it the poet describes 
exactly what he saw, for in front of “‘ The Bull’s Head” 
Inn at Sneyd Green there still exists the old bull-ring— 


“ The stake being fixed, and marked out the ground, 
And the vulgar spectators were gaping around, 
‘0, yes !’ cries the bull-ward, 7’ th’ midst of the crowd, 
To the audience around thus he bawls out aloud : 
“I’m to give notice to all, young and old, 

To keep at a distance, and not be too bold. 
Ten yards 1s the distance to keep from the stake, 
And plenty of sport we'll be sure for to make 
Here’s a good beaver hat, and brass collar likewise, 
For the best dog that runs for to claim as a prize, 
Three puts at the nose; if none pins him at three, 
The prize shall be due unto Roger and me.’”’ 
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HENRY SALT. 


N the roll of Lichfield’s illustrious sons must be 

placed the name of Henry Salt, born in the old city 

on June 14, 1780. He was the son of Dr. Thomas 

Salt, who married Alice Butt, sister of the Rev. 

George Butt, the poet. Butt’s daughter Mary, 
afterwards Mrs. Sherwood, writes in her diary : 

“It had not fallen to the lot of Mrs. Salt to inherit the 
talents of her family, . . . although of a remarkably sweet 
temper. But it is surprising that the talents denied to her 
were largely bestowed upon her children, one of them being 
that Henry Salt who has been so much distinguished as 
Consul of Egypt.” 

Henry Salt’s early education was gained at the Grammar 
School of his native place, and later at Market Bosworth 
School. He devoted himself to nothing but painting, drawing, 
and reading, and was regarded as an idler in his youth, but 
his later successes have proved that if he was outwardly idle 
in these early years, he was far from being inactive. He 
studied drawing under John Glover at Lichfield, and went 
to London in 1797-with the intention of becoming a portrait 
painter. In London he became a pupil successively of two 
Royal Academicians, Joseph Farington and John Hoppner, 
and painted some few portraits. 

Some years after the death of the Rev. George Butt, his 
daughter Mary received a visit from Henry Salt at Bridgnorth, 
who introduced himself to his cousin, whom he had not 
seen for many years, under an assumed name, but he was 
discovered and spent a very “‘ merry time ”’ during his few 
days’ visit. In her memoirs Mary Butt records that— 

“The future Consul was a remarkably pleasing young 
man, highly intellectual, and full of innocent merriment, as 
had appeared from the mode in which he had contrived to 
introduce himself. ... From that time we never saw him 
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more, though within a few years I visited many places in the 
Fast where he was well remembered.” 

In 1802 commenced those travels which proved the first 
step on the road to fame, and formed that taste for adventurous 
travel that filled the most memorable parts of his life ; this 
year influenced his whole career, for he went to the East as 
secretary to Lord Valentia, a former friend and neighbour of 
his uncle, George Butt. They visited Greece, Egypt, India, 
and Abyssinia, and the crowded impressions of these countries 
were not lost on the artistic mind of Henry Salt, who made 
many drawings in the places through which he passed. Some 
of these were published in Lord Valentia’s Voyages and Travels 
an India, and others by Salt himself. 

This tour led to the appointment of Salt in 1809 as an 
emissary to bear presents from George III. to the Emperor 
of Abyssinia, and to report on the state of that land. By his 
gifts of arms and the like, and perhaps as much by a display 
of fireworks, he made a good impression, and gained many 
friends among the potentates with whom he came in contact, 
and he embodied his experiences in A Voyage to Abyssinia. 

He became Consul-General of Egypt in 1815, and made 
another tour on his way out to Alexandria. There he married 
the daughter of a Leghorn merchant named Pensa. He was 
soon under the spell of Egypt, gripped by its mystery and 
antiquity. He was one who felt the magic of the land of 
which Byron wrote— 


“Egypt! from whose all dateless tombs arose 
Forgotten Pharaohs from thetr long repose, 
While the dark shades of ages stood 
Like startled giants by Nile’s famous flood.” 


He at once commenced to form a collection of Egyptian 
treasures, and to attempt to solve the riddle of those “ dateless 
tombs ’’—and his task of a hundred years ago was more 
enveloped in the haze of the past than that of the present 
ardent Egyptologists. Among his works was the removal of 
the great bust of Rameses II. from Thebes, Salt and Burckhardt 
presenting it to the British Museum in 1817. 

Salt made many drawings, including some of the Pyramids, 
and helped much in research work, endeavouring to increase 
the interest and reverence of England for the wonders of 
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Egypt’s past greatness. His first collection was bought by 
the British Museum in 1823 for £2,000, but Salt maintained 
that it was infinitely more valuable. An alabaster sarcophagus 
found in the Sepulchre of Seti I. by Belzoni, then in Salt’s 
employ, was sold for exactly the same sum to Sir John Soane. 
A second collection was sold to the French Government for 
£10,000. His third collection was disposed of at Sotheby’s 
some years after his death, and fetched £7,000. He died 
in Cairo in 1827. 

There were many who deemed the work of such as Henry 
Salt the robbing of tombs, but far from being such an act, it 
was the reading and re-discovery of an ancient nation’s 
past history and mystery, and the disclosing and bringing to 
the shores of England of the wonders of a lost civilisation. For 
this work Henry Salt was made a Fellow of the Royal Society. 

Apart from his published drawings, books on travel, and 
one on hieroglyphics, he wrote a poem, Fgyft (1824). It is not 
to be wondered at that a man of his character should give 
his thoughts expression in poetry on a subject that so fas- 
cinated him, when that subject was the mystic land of Egypt. 

This poem Egyfi is a literary curiosity, for it was the 
first English work carried through the press at Alexandria, 
the compositor having no knowledge of the language in which 
it was written. Though it may show little brilliance, and the 
traveller is occasionally self-evident, yet it displays sudden 
realisations of the spirit of the land. In that strange world 
his thoughts often turned to his native place, Lichfield— 


“Or see, as I do oft, the spires arise 
Of a loved native city, to mine eyes 
Unfolding all their beauty ’mid the vale 
That holds them in its bosom, where tall trees, 
In well-known clusters grouping, to the breeze 
Spread their rich foliage.” 


There are a few stray pieces preserved in Hall’s life of 
the traveller. These, and his excursion into the realms of 
poetry made in Egy#t (influenced perhaps by his poetical 
uncle, George Butt), give the famous traveller a passport into 


the company of the Staffordshire poets. 
RUSSELL MARKLAND. 
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A NILE SCENE. 
From Egypt, Canto I. 


How pleasant, too, along thy stream to sail, 

And catch the fragrance of the morning gale ; 
Watch the bright orb of day in glory rise, — 

Taking his course aloft through cloudless skies ; 

Or passing by each village, with its mosque, 

Half hid in trees, or by some gay kiosque, 

Observe thy native children, blithe and rude, 

Bathe their young shining limbs in thy smooth flood ; 
Or mark the jar well-poised on maiden’s head, 

As up the bank she hurries—round her spread 

A dark blue veil, which ever and anon 

She lifts aside, as to be gazed upon; 

Or listen to the hum of water-wheels 

By uncouth oxen turn’d, a rustic sound ; 

And the loud crack of ’labouring whip, that tells 
The peasant’s watchful heed, where, planted round, 
The sunt, the tamarisk their shade extend, 

And to the sun-scorch’d hind a grateful refuge lend. 


A GLIMPSE INTO THE PAST. 
From Egypt, Canto III. 


Here, too, Karnak, thy glorious temple rears 
Its pile, the wonder of past circling years. 
‘Tread lightly, traveller, tread, nor dare disturb 
‘The awful silence of this solemn scene : 

If thou hast passions, learn them here to curb, 
And banish from thy mind all earthly spleen. 
How truly grand this lofty colonnade 

That greets majestic the admiring eye, 

Each pillar casting back its sombre shade, 
While all beyond lies open to a sky 

Still, blue, serene, and placid as when first, 

In pure perfection, it from chaos burst ! 

What endless mines are here of mystic lore, 
Above, around, on every nook and face 

Of the broad columns which mine eyes explore 
And mark! on yon tall capital, just by, 

That hangs as falling from its pillar’d base, 
Sits a white aged hawk, with half-closed eye, 
That seems to mourn his long extinguish’d race. 


* * * * * * * * 


HENRY SALT. 


Hail to thee, lonely valley of the dead ! 
Compass’d with rugged mountains, where the tread 
Of man is rarely heard, save his who roams 

From foreign lands to visit thy lone tombs— 
Tombs of long-perish’d kings, who thus remote 
Their sepulchres have set in barren spot, 

Where not a blade of verdure ever grew: 

To me thou hast a charm for aye that’s new, 

For I have cast, for days, weeks, months, my lot 
Among thy rocks secluded—oft at night 

Hath the still valley met my awestruck sight, 
Lighted by silver moon that seem’d to cast 

A lingering look upon thy “ antres vast,’’ 

While many a blast blew, not unmix’d with dread, 
That bore, methought, a chiding from the dead. 


* * * * * * * * 


And of such mystic fancies, in the range 

Of these deep-cavern’d sepulchres are found 

The wildest images, unheard of, strange, 
Striking, uncouth, odd, picturesque, profound, 
That ever puzzled antiquarian’s brain ; 

Prisoners, of different nations, bound and slain, 
Genii with heads of birds, hawks, ibis, drakes, 
Of lions, foxes, cats, fish, frogs, and snakes, 
Bulls, rams, and monkeys, hippopotami, 

With knife in paw suspended from the sky ; 
Gods germinating men, and men turn’d gods, 
Seated in honour, with gilt crooks and rods; 
Vast scarabei, globes by hands upheld 

From Chaos springing, ’mid an endless field 

Of forms grotesque—the sphinx, the crocodile, 
And other reptiles from the slime of Nile, 

Might furnish our amusement for a year 

To one whose nerves could dare withstand the sneer 
Of carping critic, prompt with eager haste 

To sweep the wretch away for such ignoble taste. 
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ANY a minor poet, moderately well known, 

possessed little more ability than the average 

quality displayed by Ash, and at his best, when 

avoiding the trite, the ludicrous, or the strained, 

he excelled the majority of them. Yet his name 
is unknown and his life difficult to trace. Perhaps his many 
poems are of more interest than inspiration ; his muse may 
be wingless, but it steps along briskly and smoothly. 

Born at Adbaston in April, 1781, he was the son of George: 
Ash, farmer, who died when the poet was three. It is often 
pleasant to read a poet’s thoughts on a scene he has loved, 
especially if it happens to be his birthplace, and Ash was a 
true-born son of Staffordshire— 


“ Dear, native Adbaston |—remote from care, 
Thy tranquil fields would mitigate despair ; 
In thy sweet vales a balsam I could find, 
When nought on earth could calm my troubled mind. 
Each wild, each trifling object that surrounds, 
Each lonely stile in thy sequester’'d grounds— 
The ancient elm that shades the cottage door, 
The distant grange, the dusky, rush-grown moor, 
The echoing wood, that joins the neighb’ving farm,— 
Each hath, by turns, the magic pow’r to charm. 
And yet, while thus the landscape I pursue, 
What sad sensations pierce my heart to view 
Such change, in ev'ry once frequented scene, 
That many a trace 1s fled of what has been. 
Remember'd trees, on which I've carved my name, 
Or hung the trophy of some boyish fame, 
Are seen no more; the axe, with well-aim’'d blow, 
Long since has latd their leafy honours low ; 
Whilst others rise upon the tufted lawn, 
Which then were only tn their sapling dawn.” 
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@ His youth was spent in this retired rural spot, and when 
sixteen he wrote a precociously solemn Elegy written in the 
Church Porch at Adbaston. As he grew older he seems to have 
become more cheerful, and his poems are sprinkled with 
harmlessly convivial lines on beer, punch, and tobacco— 
particularly good is Reflections on a Punch Bowl,—and in 
1805, when he was in Liverpool, he addressed an Epistle to. 
some friends who visited him at 1, Bedford Place, for the 
purpose of tasting his ““ Anno Domini.’”’ He became an actor, 
possibly in London, and was associated with the Bath stage 
between 1813 and 1816—“ but, heaven knows, I’ve little got 
by that,” he tells us! Reflections of this period of his life 
are seen in Triumphs of Thespis, Essay on the Art of Acting,. 
and The Unfortunate Actor, a parody on The Beggar’s Petition 
by the Staffordshire poet, Thomas Moss. The parody begins— 


““ Pity the sorrows of a poor weak man, 
Who oft has strutted by the prompter’s door, 
Whose cash was dwindled to the smallest span, 
And, therefore, hop’d, but vainly hop’d, for more !’” 


Adbaston was addressed from the Theatre Royal, Bath, 1814, 
with a dedicatory poem in a fulsome adulatory strain “by a 
Lady,” who says he had “ the power, as well as wish, to: 
please.” 

The Hermit of Hawkestone, dedicated to Baron Hill, was 
published at Bath in 1816; it is a long poem which tells a 
somewhat tediously embellished tale with little of his 
redeeming individuality. 

From Somerset he found his way to Shropshire, and we 
find poems written in 1819 from ‘‘ Cumberland Cottage, 
fourteen miles north of the Wrekin,” signed “ Roderick. 
Flagellum”; and about 1821 he may have been connected 
with a school at Eccleshall, and later was known as a sur-. 
veyor! The Poetical Works of C. B. Ash of Adbaston, in two 
volumes, were published in London in 1831 and printed 
at Market Drayton. 

Ash was a great walker, and tells us that he visited all 
the principal towns of England, covering thousands of miles 
on foot ; it was during these solitary travels that he composed. 
nearly every line of his poetry. In fact, he contemplated a. 
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long poem on the pleasures of walking, and it is a pity that 
he gives only a brief fragment of The Pedestrian. Though 
a pedestrian writer, in two senses perhaps, he might have 
become famous as “the walking poet”! Eventually he 
took up his residence at Stafford Lodge, Hinstock, and his 
name is still vaguely remembered by old residents as that of a 
““book writer.” He died on June 23, 1864, and his wife 
Harriet survived him for about five years; no doubt she 
was the lady of his early song, ‘‘ Harriet, dearest girl, believe 
me,’ set to music by John Pindar, of Bath. 

There is something calm and satisfying in its particular 
way about Adbaston, a survival of the eighteenth century ; 
in fact, Ash naturally owes much to Goldsmith here, though 
a long way “after him”: note his picture of the parish 
‘clerk— 

“On Sabbath day, with spruce and new-reapt chin, 
What tho’ the holy circle might be thin 
(And here, so far from busy towns remote, 
Each lonely dome, and thinly scatter’d cote, 
That oft some solitary six or sev’n 
Were all that gave their Sabbath day to heav’n) ; 
Beneath the aged, rev’rend worthy’s seat, 
Where no fring’d crimson shone, in gorgeous state, 
He strove to emulate his master’s tone, 
Alike unheeded nature and his own ; 
And tho’ devotion reign’d throughout the place, 
And purest sanctity adorn’d each face, 
A gentle smile intruded now and then, 
But chief when came the drawling, loud ‘ Amen’ !”’ 


Ash draws many a rustic scene, and speaks of “‘ ploughshare 
‘wit ’’ and the “ rural feast,’” where— 


“In deep libations flows the amber tide, 
And now, behold! the gallon foams around, 
Drawn from a lone retreat, far under ground, 
Where old October, through the realms of night, 
Smiles, in his mouldy robes, serenely bright, 
For thirty years his solitary cave, 
Whilst half the race of man have found a grave. 


* * * * * * * * 
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O bright, delicious draught ! nor juice divine, 
Nor fam’d Falernian, nor the Massic wine, 
With thee can vie—thy praise shall still resound 
Where'er my wandering footsteps shall be found.” 


This poem interested Coleridge, who suggested various 
improvements, and made marginal notes in his own copy. 
Among other poems may be mentioned Zoenlinda, founded 
on the battle of Blore in the fifteenth century, and A Layman’s 
Epistle to a Certain Nobleman, evidently Lord Byron. The 
epistle has some interest as a sidelight on a contemporary 
opinion of Byron, whose poem Cain is criticised by Ash. In 
poetical and intellectual powers Byron of course surpasses 
his forgotten critic, but a little of the sting was not altogether 
feeble or unmerited, in spite of the fundamental inability 
of the two to see eye to eye across the gap that separated 
their points of view. Ash, once an enthusiastic admirer, 
writes— 


“Yes, know, my lord! I’ve watch’d, from year to year, 
The strange vagaries of your bold career ; 
And much I’ve marvell’d what they might portend, 
Yet augurd still where they at last might end, 
Yes, I have blush’d for each 1mmoral strain, 
And made a dang’rous passage through your ‘ Cain.’ ” 

Ash was also something of an artist, and his water-colours 
in the Salt Library, Stafford, though somewhat crude, are of 
interest as being the only views of certain houses in the 
collection. He also drew maps of various parishes in Stafford- 
shire. 

It may be said truly of Ash as a poet, that, with all his 
faults and weaknesses, he was a varied and easy writer, con- 
templative on occasions, with a certain shrewd humanity 
about his verse, a quaint twist of thought, and even humour, 
at times, who inspires a friendly feeling as his books are put 
back on the shelf. 

RUSSELL MARKLAND. 


GEORGE COOPER. 


EORGE COOPER was a native of Newcastle-under- 

Lyme. He was born there in 1786, was educated at 

the local Grammar School, and ultimately became the 

lessee of the gasworks. He was very much interested 

in the history and antiquities of the borough, and 
before his handsome volume of original poems was published 
in 1842, he had caused some of his verses to be printed at his 
own private press. 

One poem, entitled Windsor Castle, was set up in type by 
Charles Cooper, nephew of the author, when he was a boy at 
school. Only a dozen copies were completed. Mr. Joseph 
Mayer, who was also born at Newcastle, but who became a 
silversmith at Liverpool, conferred many benefits on his 
native town, and he was ably assisted by George Cooper, who 
used to print off privately verses in praise of the town’s 
history for those friends with similar ideals to Mr. Mayer's. 

These two friends proposed to erect an obelisk on the 
castle mound, and George Cooper wrote a very able inscription 
for it, but as the obelisk has still to be erected, the inscription 
remains in MS. 

Cooper was never married, and he died in 1860. His one 
real book of poems was published in 1842 by Saunders and 
Otley, Conduit Street, London, and was entitled Some Loose 
Leaves from My Portfolio, a well-printed and beautifully 
illustrated volume. The poems are of no great merit, but 
because it attempts to tell in verse the history of the medieval 
borough, three stanzas out of seventy-eight are quoted from 
The Bells of Newcastle-under-Lyme. This poem, besides 
appearing in book form, was also privately printed by Cooper. 

The first two stanzas quoted relate to the battle of Blore- 
heath, fought between Newcastle and Market Drayton in 
1459, and the remaining stanza aptly describes all that can 
now be seen of what was at one time the most important royal 
castle in Staffordshire. 
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“ Behold, they move for conflict rude, 
Their long array they trail ; 
Ah! how they waken solitude 
In Blore’s wild lonely dale ; 
.’Tis Salisbury heads the Yorkist power, 
He wears their emblem white ; 
Queen Margaret stands in Muxon tower, 
To watch the coming fight ; 
And loudly, in that fearful hour, 
No doubt, our bells would chime 
That swing in old Saint Giles’s tower, 
Newcastle-under-Lyme. 


““ They tissue join, and through the day, 

In battle fierce each strives, 

And eyes that saw the morning’s ray, 
Will close ere night arrives ; 

York lords tt o'er the battle plain! 
Queen Margaret swiftly flies ! 

While stretched among the bloody slain 
The great Lord Audley dies ! 

What horror, in that dreadful hour, 
How fearful, faint, the chime 

That rung from old Saint Giles’s tower, 
Newcastle-under-Lyme. 


“x * * * * * * 


““ Newcastle, thou hast long been old, 
Men have forgot thy prime, 
Thy days are gone, thy tale ts told, 
Thy place is void in Lyme ; 
Thy dungeon keep no more 1s found, 
Thy grass grows over thee, 

There but remains thy lonely mound, 
Where waves the green ash tree ; 
And nought to thee, in evening’s hour, 

Is that low mournful chime 
That rings in old Saint Giles’s tower, 
Newcastle-under-Lyme.” 
T. PAPE. 


ISAAC KEELING. 


SAAC KEELING was born at Newcastle-under-Lyme 

on February 12, 1789, and was educated at the school of 

a Mr. Thomas Kemp. For some time he was a designer 

and engraver at Wedgwood’s, Etruria, and then became 

a Wesleyan minister in 1811, eventually holding prominent 
positions in that connection, including the Presidency of the 
Conference in 1855. He was twice married. For some 
months before his death he was an invalid, and died at Ripon 
on August 11, 1869. 

Keeling was author of various pamphlets and sermons ; 
two years after his death appeared a volume of his Sermons, 
with memorials and an admirable portrait from a painting 
by W. Gush. In this book are preserved examples of his. 
verse, and we are told that he began writing in his schooldays. 
“with considerable facility »—so much so that he was not 
credited with the authorship of his poems! Of a shy and. 
retiring disposition, he was also “‘calm, impressive, and 
reverent in manner,’ not touched with excitable fervour,. 
but sincere and chary of cant. He was tolerant of his fellows, 
but believed that “‘ many fall from grace by using lawful 
things unlawfully.” A nature-lover and great reader, his. 
character is glimpsed in his own remark that he remembered 
having the smallpox at the age of three or four, but could not 
recall a time when he was unable to read ; even when over 
seventy a book would keep him up long after midnight ! 

The poem here given was the last he ever wrote. 
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ON BEING REQUESTED TO WRITE SOMETHING NEW. 


When first the pair in Paradise reclined 
At eve, survey’d the kindling firmament, 
*Twas new ;—but, as the constellations shined 
On them, so still those countless eyes are bent 
On us, with awful gaze, and beams unspent. 
Those watchers witness’d when, across the plain, 
Lot and his family from Sodom went— 
They saw the Red Sea parted, and the slain, 
When God let loose the waves on Pharaoh and his train. 


The spirit of pilgrimage, in lands remote. 
Joys in believing it some trace hath found 

Of worthies old. The rock that Moses smote, 
The well of Bethlehem, or the sacred ground 


Of Olivet—what visioned forms surround 
Such scenes have ties 


Of might and majesty ! 
That link with th’ ancient past thoughts onward bound, 
Primeval splendours still, in evening skies, 
We share with Eden’s pair, and see the same moon rise. 


On earth, sin, shame, wrath, sorrow, toil, and death, 
When man rebell’d, were new; and new the grace 
Promised, unsought, before the flaming breath 
Of cherubim had driven him from the place 
His guilt defiled. Throughout all time his race 
Inherit sin and death, with grace Divine, 
So free, who will the mercy may embrace. 
Thus that which ‘‘ hath been” “‘ shall be,”’ line on line, 
Till Paradise, renew’d, with Jesu’s glories shine. 


Southport, Dec., 1863. 


RICHARD BADNALL. 


F the name of Richard Badnall is all but forgotten in 

the annals of poetry, yet there is an interest in recalling 

his poem, Zelinda. For me it possesses some little charm, 

especially as I first became acquainted with it by finding 

a copy on an unregarded shelf of an antiquarian book- 
seller, inscribed ‘‘ Wm. Badnall, from the Author,” in a neat 
caligraphy. This copy, bound in gilt tooled leather, is adorned 
with red silk end-papers. 

Zelinda: a Persian Tale, in Three Cantos, is avowedly a 
romantic narrative, and the author has chosen to place it in 
an Eastern setting, possibly thinking thereby to follow in 
the footsteps of certain greater poets who flourished just 
before his day, for in his brief preface he expresses this some- 
what ambitious hope: “ The following poem is published 
under the, perhaps forlorn, hope that at a period when such 
description of composition is but little encouraged, it may 
have some influence in recalling public taste to a channel of 
polite literature which individuals of the most enlightened 
capacity have not deemed unworthy of their pursuit, nor 
undeserving of their patronage.”” In one respect the poet 
has succeeded, for the atmosphere is only too eminently that 
of “polite literature’; his verse is smooth, and might be 
termed a “polite accomplishment” rather than true poetry! 
He has caught the echo of romantic poetry, but the Eastern 
atmosphere suggested by the title is lacking in convincing 
detail, while the treatment is thin and artificial. Yet there 
is the charm of an old style “that is fading, forgotten, 
away.” 

The story is one of love— 


“O Love! no soul, no heart can be 
A heart or soul, 1f wanting thee!” ; 
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of a Persian maiden and her humble lover, Seleb—how they 
first meet, how they are parted, and how Zelinda deems her 
lover dead, whereon she becomes distracted; of old Prince 
Mehumin, whom her father wishes her to marry ; and of the 
timely appearance of Seleb, in the disguise of a minstrel, 
who proves in reality to be the noble lost son of this ancient 
prince, all of which leads to a joyful ending and “ Bridal 
Chorus’! The conversations are unnatural, and the sentiment 
mostly affected. 

In the preface the author writes that he is “ not without 
hope that his other poetical compositions may prove equally 
worthy of approbation ”’ (a little touch of vanity here !); ‘if 
otherwise, he can cheerfully stifle an ambition which, however 
cheering at the earlier period when such ‘poems’ were 
composed, has gradually subsided as his thoughts have been 
directed to publications of a more substantial nature.” This 
feeling proves that he was scarcely a true poet urged by an 
enthusiasm for his art. It would appear as if he decided not 
to publish these poems—for there is no mention of them in 
Mr. Rupert Simms’ Bibliotheca Staffordiensis, where his works 
are given as A Treaty on the Silk Trade, On Political Economy, 
On Railway Improvement, etc. Here Zelinda is given without 
a date, but my copy is dated 1830, and is dedicated to Mrs. 
Littleton, Teddesley Park, Staffordshire. 

The chief features in the life of Richard Badnall are that 
he was the eldest son of Richard Badnall, and was born at 
Leek in 1797; that be was educated at Ashbourne Grammar 
School, and Chaddersley, Worcestershire ; that he married 
Sarah Hand ; and died on August 31, 1839. 


RUSSELL MARKLAND. 


SELEB’S SONG. 
From Zelinda, Canto III. 


I. 


O come, fair maid, at this evening hour, 
The dews are fallen on tree and flower, 
And calm and bright as the stars above 
Are the eyes below which beam with love! 
But flowers may bloom—stars beam on high, 
Yet stars will set, and flowers will die; 
But woman’s love, to the silent tomb, 
Is beyond all light, and beyond all bloom ! 
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II. 


O come, fair maid, for the pale moon beam 
Is light on earth and chaste on stream ; 
But far more light is that radiant eye, 
And far more chaste that virgin sigh ! 
For moons, alas! will set with night, 
And eyes grow dim which once were bright ; 
But woman’s love, to the silent tomb, 
Is beyond all light, and beyond all bloom ! 


III. 


O come, fair maid, ’tis thy lover calls 
The form he adores from the banquet halls, 
To the bower of roses, the silent grove, 
To the bosom of peace and the arms of love’ 
For banquets cloy, which once were gay, 
And bowers which flourish will soon decay ; 
But woman’s love, to the silent tomb, 
Is beyond all light, and beyond al] bloom ' 


JOHN DAVENPORT. 


OME particulars of John Davenport are to be found in 
M. H. Miller’s Olde Leeke, from which it appears that 
he was the son of John Davenport, potter, and M.P. 
for Stoke-on-Trent, a member of a family dating back 
to the reign of Henry VIII. John Davenport the 
younger was born at Burslem in 1799, entered Worcester 
College, Oxford, in 1819, took the usual degrees, and became a 
barrister-at-law at Lincoln’s Inn. He married Miss Charlotte 
Coltman in 1829, and for many years resided at Westwood 
Hall until he bought Foxley, in Gloucestershire, which became 
his chief residence. In 1854 he was High Sheriff of Stafford- 
shire, and died in 1862. It has been said that he “ occupied 
his leisure moments in literary pursuits,” and he was the 
author of The Death of Comanchet, Chef of the Narraganset 
Indians, and Other Poems, 1832. The following lines, spoken 
by the wife of Comanchet, serve as a sufficient example :— 


“This earth is good, and in its many dies 
The eye of Him who made it takes delight ; 
One space 1s dark, and as the summer worm 
Taketh his colour from the dying leaf 
On which he feeds, there are the hunters black : 
Another plain 1s white, and pale men there 
Are born, and there should die, or they may miss 
The hidden trail, the long and dimmed path 
That leads the just, who on the war-path fall 
In distant woods, to happy hunting grounds.” 


This work, which seems to have been issued without the 
author’s name for private circulation only, has the merit of 
being considered very rare. The Salt Library at Stafford 
possesses a copy, and a manuscript note therein states that 
it was presented “to Mr. W. Salt as a trifling addition to his 
valuable Staffordshire collections.” 

RUSSELL MARKLAND. 
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SAMUEL TOMKINS. 


HIS minor poet was born at Handsworth, within the 

borders of Staffordshire. He received the ordinary 

church-school education, and became a clerk in a 

factor’s warehouse. When a young man he wrote a 

novel entitled Woodland and Woodbee, a Tale of 
Manly Virtue. The preface is dated Wombourne, Wolver- 
hampton, October, 1867, to which village he had then gone 
to reside. 

In 1869 he wrote Worth and Wealth. A Poem. By Samuel 
Tomkins, Trysull, Staffordshire. It is a metrical tale of a 
virtuous youth of humble parentage, who loves and is beloved 
by a young lady of position. In spite of parental opposition, 
the young lady, like a genuine heroine of romance, prefers 
love in a cottage, and, marrying the hero, lives a life of 
happiness. The verses run smoothly, but are not conspicuous 
for the mens divinior. 

The following extracts are fair samples of the author’s 
powers :— 


“ She was so beautiful! was it a sin, 
A libel on bts manhood or good faith, 
If his young heart was by her beauty moved ? 
Man’s heart 1s formed to love ; but honest pride 
Kept back his passion, for he did not dare, 
Without some soft encouragement, to woo 
A maiden whose whole kin would spurn his suit... . 
She, too, perchance the difficulty saw, 
And in a maiden’s young and trusting faith— 
Fatth that oft moves a mountain greater far— 
Waited that one word that should give her leave 
To exercise a maiden’s privilege, 
And slip the chain which kept her strong love back— 
That dam of maidenhood’s reserve that kept 
The rich clear stream of holy love in check, 
Tull he should, by his suit declared, break down 
The strong resolve, and bid her love and live.” 
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A fortunate accident one winter’s morn gave the hero 
the opportunity he had long been sighing for, and Cupid had 
been so long in providing. The lady slipped and fell, and the 
hero hastened to help her. Here was love’s chance, so tenderly 
he inquired if she were hurt. Her injury was slight, but the 
pathos thrown into the question was all-powerful— 


“The pain was felt no more, as the sweet sense— 
The pleasure of his presence—stole across 
Her mind and heart alike, awaking thoughts 
Long cherished secretly, and when she felt 
The touch of that gloved hand—the tremulous touch— 
That raised her gently from the ground, and heard 
The voice that sounded as sweet music sounds, 
It broke the floodgates of reserve away.” 


The structure of the verse is generally smooth, and atones 
somewhat for the absence of felicitous expression and 
originality of thought, the qualities which distinguish all 
live poetry from mere verse. 

G. T. LAWLEY. 


FREDERICK PRICE. 


HERE is little of the natural instinct and nothing 

of the poetic genius of a John Clare in Frederick 

Price’s little book of Rustic Rhymes, which appeared 

in 1859 (Birmingham and Lichfield). The lines from 

Burns, quoted on the title page, are apt in describing 
his verses— 


“T am nae poet, in a sense, 
But just a rhymer.” 


However, a very pleasant and smooth rhymer at times, with 
all the faults one would expect and would overlook accordingly, 
as no claim is made. In his preface he states: “‘I love the 
fields, the flowers, the brooks, and the birds, and have said 
so in the best manner I could,” and Nature is his principal 
theme interpreted with a certain sense of observation, finding 
music in the song of “ The Willow Wren” or the flow of 
“The Watercress Brook.’’ Any angler may find pleasure in 
his song, “ Fishing O!” beginning— 


“Once again the Spring is here, 

And the time for fishing O, 
Sweetest season of the year, 

And the time for fishing O. 
When the trees put on their green— 
When. the budding hawthorn’s seen— 
There's no sweeter time, I ween, 

In the year for fishing 0.” 


Local touches appear in such poems as “ Aston’s Old 
Hall,” “Summer Evening in Swinfen Wood,” and “ The 
Circuit Lane,” and his connection with Lichfield is seen in 
various references to the old city. Perhaps the most genuine 
note of the rustic bard is heard in The Trysting Hour— 
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“The sun has gained the glowing west, 

And Time has brought the wished-for hour, 
The glorious woodland choir’s at rest, 

And dewdrops steep the sleeping flower, 
The sheath-winged beetle booming fites, 

The light mist hovers o’er the lea, 
The rising moon illumes the skies ; 

Then haste, my loved one, come to me. 


““ The reed-bird sings his trilling strain, 
The light breeze through the hawthorn sighs 
And watts rich perfume o’er the plain, 
The stars shine, bright as lover’s eyes, 
The brooks skip on, and clap thetr hands, 
And sing, as children in their glee, 
And wave their leaf-clad willow wands, 
And, see, my loved one comes to me.” 


Frederick Price is stated to have been born at Bilston on 
March 14, 1804; as the title page of Rustic Rhymes denotes, 
he was a compositor, and in this capacity was connected with 
the Staffordshire Advertiser. He worked as a printer in Bilston 
and Birmingham, his verses bearing the imprint of ‘F. Price, 
Printer, 6, Sun Street West, Birmingham.” In addition to 
Rustic Rhymes he wrote Little Jane, the Cottage Girl. He 
died March 11, 1884. 

RUSSELL MARKLAND. 


ABRAHAM KERSHAW KILLMISTER. 


TAFFORDSHIRE is the native spot of a small company 

of poets who were better known in the literature of 

sport and the open air. Such were Izaak Walton and. 

Charles Cotton, the patron-saints of all good anglers ;. 

G. E. Freeman, of falconry fame ; and A. K. Killmister, 
known to many as ‘‘ Tom Oakleigh,’”’ author of the Shooting: 
Code. 

The last-named was born at Leek, and baptised at the 
Parish Church on February 28, 1807. He was a man of very 
retiring habits, and this fact has led to some confusion as 
regards his share in the books where “Tom Oakleigh ”’ is 
concerned. As far as can be discovered, he wrote or collabo- 
rated in The Oakleigh Shooting Code (1840); Beauties of Derby- 
shire: Dovedale (1865); The Dalesman, a five-act play ; an 
article in the British Encyclopedia ; and collaborated with 
James Wilson (1795-1856), younger brother of “ Christopher 
North,” in The Rod and the Gun, though no mention of him 
is made in the Dictionary of National Biography, even under 
Professor Wilson’s name. He also wrote prose and verse in 
The Mirror and other magazines, chiefly under the name of 
“Cymbeline.” According to his friend William Challinor, 
he was “an author of no mean repute, as appears from the 
list of his works in Mr. Sleigh’s book. He was also fond of 
astronomy. He had a telescope with an object glass of 
Dolland. . . . Mr. Killmister was also very clever at drawing, 
and he could sketch out with great skill scenes from Shake- 
speare’s plays.” In later life he built an observatory. 

_ He was the subject of some interesting correspondence: 
in Notes and Queries, notably in August, 1924, and May, 1925.. 
_ With regard to his Shakespearean interests, the following 
lines may be quoted, from Beauties of Derbyshire : Dovedale, 

a Prose-Pastoral (with some Original Verses), by Tom Oakleigh, 

Mae atiher with James Wilson, F.R.S.E., of “The Rod and. 
he Gun” :— 
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LINES PENNED BY ‘TOM OAKLEIGH’ ON READING A PROPOSAL 
FOR ERECTING A STATUE OF SHAKESPEARE ON SOME EMINENCE 
NEAR THE MOUTH OF THE THAMES. 


“ High raise the column—the stupendous column, 
Bearing the Bard of nature on its crest— 
Him of the Godlike brow, and British mien, 
Semblably sculptured—him whom we call ours— 
Him whom the world shall proudly call its own ! 
High let the column rise ; and at tts base, 
In simplest characters, let there be graved 
Upon the smooth, and else-unlettered surface— 
William Shakespeare.” 


Turning to the article on “Tom Oakleigh” in M. H. 
Miller’s Olde Leeke (an article written by Challinor), we find 
emphasised the possible explanation of the mystery of the 
neglect of this author: ‘‘ At Moorland House, Leek, on Christ- 
mas Day, 1858, died Abraham Kershaw Killmister, of most 
retired habits and manners much indicative of nervousness.” 
In this sketch we get a strong impression of his modesty, 
his sportsmanship, and his love of the open air. 


RUSSELL MARKLAND. 


ROBERT GARNER. 


OBERT GARNER’S immediate ancestors were all 
potters. His great-grandfather was in 1749 in the 
employ of Thomas Whieldon, who was shortly after- 
wards in partnership with Josiah Wedgwood. Then 
his son, the grandfather of the subject of this little 

memoir, also named Robert, became a potter, and became 
apprenticed to Whieldon at the same time as the first Josiah 
Spode. He settled at the Foley, Longton, where in 1808 our 
Robert Garner was born, at a time when we were in the 
middle of a great European war and all the necessaries of 
life were very dear. As he was the ninth child, it might have 
gone hardly with him but for his thrifty mother, who came 
of the ancient family of Middlemore. His education was 
somewhat heterogeneous: he was taught by a Wesleyan 
minister, a clergyman of the Church of England, and the 
Roman Catholic priests at Aston Hall and Sedgley Park. 
As he was very fond of studies of natural objects, he chose 
the medical profession. First of all he was under Mr. Spark 
at the North Staffordshire Infirmary, and later he went to 
London University. Because he was a favourite pupil of 
Sir Charles Bell, he no doubt adopted the vitalistic doctrines 
of Bell and Hunter, which are opposed to the more common 
physical and materialistic views in medicine and natural 
history. 

On June 1, 1830, he went to Paris, where he continued 
until October, and during this short stay he witnessed the 
terrible doings of the three days in July and attended to 
the wounded at La Charité. From 1834 until his death in 1890 
he had a most successful professional career at Stoke, which 
was foreshadowed by the brilliance of his student days, for 
he won not only three silver medals at his various medical 
examinations, but also the gold medal for surgery in 1830. 
He was associated with the North Staffordshire Infirmary as 
surgeon and as physician. 

When first he came back to his native place he lectured 
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on natural history, electricity, botany, art, and theological 
subjects, not only in the Pottery towns and Newcastle-under- 
Lyme, but also at Rugeley, Walsall, and other South Stafford- 
shire towns. It is altogether outside the scope of this article 
to detail the multitudinous papers which he contributed on 
county history, medicine, and surgery to various weekly 
or monthly publications, local papers, etc. 

He became F.R.C.S. and F.L.S., and he was a frequent 
contributor to their journals. His chief medical work, 
Eutherapeia, published in 1855, was rather philosophical than 
practical, and was not a success. But he will always be 
remembered in his own district for the eminently practical 
good work he accomplished. He was the founder of a Natural 
History Museum at Stoke-upon-Trent ; he helped to establish 
the Medical Society, several libraries and institutions, and, 
above all, he was one of the original founders of the North 
Staffordshire Field Club. From the first he was one of its 
vice-presidents, and also for the first year honorary secretary 
in conjunction with Dr. Spanton. In the year 1869-70 he 
was chairman, an office which lasted only one year, and in 
1878-9 he became the ninth annual president. Although 
for the last eleven years of his life he was afflicted with 
paralysis of his lower limbs, he was still a centre of attraction 
to all who were like-minded with himself in their love of 
natural history, and he died at the ripe old age of 82, in the 
year 1890. 

Like Elijah Fenton, his memory is preserved in the district 
by the award of a medal which is given periodically for 
original work having reference to North Staffordshire in any 
of the branches of science promoted by the North Staffordshire 
Field Club. He was twice married, first to Lucy Cotterrill, 
second daughter of the Rev. T. Cotterrill, Vicar of Longton ; 
and his second wife was Miss Bishop, of Shelton Hall. 

His best-known work, now out of print, and prized by 
those who possess copies, is The Natural History of the County 
of Stafford, published in 1844. Some of the lithographs in 
the book were executed by the author himself, and he also 
etched a brochure of engravings of molluscous animals from 
original dissections. Those who would like to follow the 
course of his early life may do so in The Holiday Excursions 
of a Naturalist, published by him anonymously in 1867. 
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In some of his papers occur original verses, and they 
constitute his claim to a memoir in this volume, though mey 
are not of any exceptional merit. 

The verses which are quoted below first appeared in 
The Potteries Mechanics’ Magazine in 1861 in a most interesting 
suggestive paper entitled A Christmas Tale of the Upper 
Trent in the Olden Time. 

Robert Garner knew well enough that the petty jealousies 
of the Pottery towns would never be swept away until the 
whole district became one federated borough. It is well, 
before reading the verses, to give the author’s own explanatory 
comments ; 

“The Pottery towns have arisen in the valley of the 
Upper Trent, stretching from north to south, or from the 
foot of Mow Cop towards the opposite direction, for several 
miles. Tunstall must be considered the head, as described 
in the poem, attached below to the breast, Burslem; next 
follow the arms, busy places, Hanley and Shelton, and now 
joined together in firm compact by royal charter; Stoke, 
the poor stomach, follows next; and still further down, 
Fenton and Longton—and these may not inaptly be com- 
pared to the legs; while, to carry out the allegory, you 
may be reminded of the peculiarity and misfortune of the 
district: that though one common trade and interest ought 
indissolubly to unite the different towns, yet is each one 
jealous of its neighbours; so that the result is, that the 
whole suffers in prosperity; and rival potteries rise into 
competition, gaining by our adversities.” 

TL LAPE. 


A NEW VERSION OF AN OLD FABLE; 
or, THE FOOL’S ALLEGORY. 


Ralph Potter was a stalwart lad, 
Of hopeful thew and bone; 

But if a fault the young man had, 
He was a whit o’ergrown. 


And moody oft Ralph Potter was, 
And discontented he; 

Yet no one sure could see a cause 
Why Ralphy so should be. 
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Aside Trent’s fertile margin now, 
In sullen vein he lay ; 

His head was towards the foot of Mow, 
His legs the other way. 


Jove saw, and cried, ‘‘ Ralph Potter, fie ! 
I must your ways reprove, 

For like a shameless log you lie, 
All else upon the move.” 


“ Alack |! dread Jove, in truth I am 
The veriest wretch alive; 

My dire misfortunes are no sham, 
No wight could harder strive. 


Now see, these limbs, and trunk, and head, 
Together are ill joined : 

I pray you them to separate, 
If such your royal mind. 


My head, you see, ’s of courtly make, 
But on this log misplaced ; 

If from the shoulders it you’ll take, 
It will be much more graced. 


My breast affirms its heart is good, 
Its lungs full sure are jolly; 

But sad to say I’ve ever found 
It’s given to wine and folly. 


My arms are e’er on mischief bent, 
To neighbours much alarm is; 

Picking and stealing their intent, 
Their motto “ Vi et armis.” 


My belly can but vent its spleen, 
In fear they’ll get its station ; 

Its stomach they would filch, J ween ; 
They’ve got a corporation. 


My legs will some day cut and run, 
They’ll trudge the mire no longer ; 

Indeed, your work is all ill-done— 
Why, see, the left’s the stronger !”’ 


“Get up,” said Jove, “‘ you bellowing calf! 
And tell me quickly whether 

The carrion crows shall feed on Ralph, 
Or will you stick together?” 


In vain those arms with bad intent, 
His pocket-knite did grapple: 

And from a gash Ralph’s blood was spent, 
Just under Adam’s apple. 
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DWARD FARMER appears to have been born within: 
the Staffordshire confines of Tamworth, about 1809. 
He is memorable for one widely known poem, Little Jim, 
which, as he tells us, “grew out of a melancholy 
bereavement in the mining districts, which came under 
my own notice,” for he spent some time in the Black Country. 
Yet this poem was often claimed for other authors, like 
another once-popular piece, The Beggar’s Petition, also by a 
Staffordshire poet, Thomas Moss. Many who do not know 
who wrote Little Jim are still familar with the opening 
couplet, or facetiously quote the line, “1 have no pain, dear 
mother, now; but oh! I am so dry”?! The poem may be 
ultra-sentimental in character, but it certainly does credit to 
the sympathetic heart of its author, and it was once a favourite 
for recitation, and appeared in various collections of verse. 
Ned Farmer, as he was familiarly called, held the position 
of inspector on the London and Birmingham Railway when 
it was first opened in 1838, and later filled a responsible 
post in the police of the Midland Railway. He resided many 
years at Derby, and died suddenly in his office there on July 
10, 1876; there also he was buried, and a memorial stone was. 
erected to his memory by his colleagues and friends. He was 
decidedly an original character, and Mr. G. H. Brown, who 
has preserved a few records of his life, speaks of “ his ready 
wit and humour” and “ genial and kindly disposition,” and 
tells us that “‘Ned Farmer was perhaps as genial a con- 
versational humourist as we have had in the Midlands.” 
He collected his verses and homely rhymes into a volume 
which he entitled Ned Farmer's Scrap Book; it appeared 
in 1846 and passed through many editions (the seventh, of 
1872, had grown in bulk to 116 poems), but he half-waggishly, 
half-seriously, disclaims for this ““ mad material of the mind ” 
any particular poetic quality. This may be a habit of minor 
poets, but Farmer really meant it, and knew just where he 
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stood as a verse writer. His pieces are mainly on incidents 
and events, sincerely patriotic, displaying a love of sport 
(read his “ Monody on the Death of Tom Cribb’”’), tinged 
with conventional sentiment, or revealing his own quaint 
humour. They are interspersed with neatly phrased epigrams, 
such as this “ Epitaph on a Drunkard”: “‘ Here lieth the 
body of one who for many years waged an unequal contest 
with the wine cup, until Nature—his best friend and backer,— 
seeing he only stood up to be punished, without a chance to 
win, kindly threw up the sponge.’’ Yet Farmer was a cheerful 
soul, who could write that “the grape was designed for the 
good of mankind,” who liked to keep “‘a glass of good ale 
for a friend,” and when in Birmingham, it is recorded of him 
that nearly every Thursday night found him at “‘ The Bell” 
in Bell Street, a favourite resort of certain literary men of the 
town. 

Many of his verses were set to music and obtained some 
popularity in their day, notably “My Old Wife is a Good Old 
Cratur.”” He also wrote Uncle Gregory, a farce, produced at 
the Theatre Royal, Birmingham, March 1, 1849; and two 
pantomimes at the same theatre, Don Quixote de la Mancha ; 
or, The Sleep of a Hundred Years, 1852; and Robin Hood, 1853. 

A monument was erected to his memory in Tamworth 
Churchyard, bearing these three inscriptions: (1) “ To the 
Author of ‘Little Jim’’”’; (2) “In memory of Edward. 
Farmer, many years a resident of Tamworth, who died 
suddenly, July 10, 1876, aged 67 years, and was interred 
in the New Cemetery at Derby”; (3) “To preserve the 
memory of a talented man whose genial temperament found 
one of its favourite expressions in songs of patriotism and 
philanthropy, his friends erected this monument.” 

H. G. ROSHER. 


LITTLE JIM; 
Or, ‘“‘ THE COLLIER’S CHILD.” 


The cottage was a thatched one, the outside old and mean, 
Yet everything within that cot was wondrous neat and clean ; 
The night was dark and stormy, the wind was howling wild, 
A patient mother sat beside the death-bed of her child— 

A little worn-out creature, whose once bright eyes were dim— 
It was a collier’s only child, they called him “ Little Jim.” 
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And, oh! to see the briny tears fast hurrying down her cheek 

As she offered up a prayer, in thought—she was afraid to speak, 

Lest she might waken one she loved far dearer than her life ; 

For she had all a mother’s heart, had that poor collier’s wife. 

With hands uplifted, see, she kneels beside the sufferer’s bed, 

And prays that He will spare her child, and take herself instead. 

She gets her answer from the boy, soft fall the words from him— 

‘Mother, the angels do so smile and beckon little Jim. 

I have no pain, dear mother, now; but oh! I am so dry. 

Just moisten poor Jim’s lips once more; and, mother, don’t you 
Cry sng 

With gentle trembling haste she holds a tea-cup to his lips. 

He smiles to thank her, then he takes three tiny little sips— 

“ Tell father, when he comes from work, I said ‘ Good-night ’ to him. 

And, mother, now I'll go to sleep.’”’ Alas! poor little Jim. 

She sees that he is dying, that the child she loves so dear 

Has uttered the last words that she may ever hope to hear. 

The cottage door is opened, the collier’s step is heard ; 

The father and the mother meet, yet neither speaks a word. 

He feels that all is over, he knows his child is dead, 

He takes the candle in his hand, and walks towards the bed. 

His quivering lip gives token of the grief he’d fain conceal ; 

And, see! the mother joins him, the striken couple kneel—- 

With hearts ‘“‘ bowed down with sorrow’’ they humbly ask of Him 

In Heaven once more to meet again their own poor “ Little Jim.” 


LINES TO MY BULLDOG. 


ON BEING ADVISED TO GET RID OF A VERY PERFECT SPECIMEN 
THEN IN MY POSSESSION. 


I love thee, Rattler, for thine honest heart, 

And ’gainst traducers gladly take thy part; 
Thou’rt faithful, Rattler; no time-serving friend, 
But lovest (once loving) truly to the end. 

A change of fortune makes no change in thee 
(Which ’mong our biped friends we often see) ; 
Watchful as ever of thy master’s weal; 

Warm, too, as ever is the love you feel. 

The worst thing ’gainst thee I have yet heard said, 
Is, thou hast gotten a true bulldog’s head ; 

But tell them, Rattler, ere we two shall part, 
They first must prove thou lack’st a bulldog’s heart : 
Till then, my canine friend, I’ll love thee still, 

Let a fastidious world say whatsoe’er it will. 


ut 
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O what extent may a translator of other tongues 
into English verse be regarded as a poet? I have 
found no trace of any original poetry by the Rev. 
Rowland Muckleston, but he was the author of a 
long verse translation of The Frithiof Saga, and of Azel, 
based on the Swedish poems of Bishop Tegner. Muckleston’s 
translation of the Scandinavian legend of Frithiof, however, 
was rendered from the Norwegian version of Foss and Monsen. 
This was done for his own amusement in the first instance, 
but as the scheme grew he decided to publish, and the book 
appeared in 1862. He evidently endeavoured to make it a 
faithful translation, with the exception of a few passages 
omitted which he believed to be incongruous, and his discovery 
that he was not the first in the field only determined him to 
proceed, after reading earlier efforts. He has created the 
right atmosphere in his version, so that thoughtful and 
descriptive passages lend relief to the consecutive flow of the 
story, and the spirit of poetry gleams here and there through 
the narrative verse. The metre is varied, and the construction 
of uneven merit, weak rhymes being too often tolerated. 
The translator writes in his preface: “The measure and 
arrangements of the rhymes in the original are various and 
peculiar, almost every passage of any length being in a 
different metre from the rest.” 
There are some good passages and striking lines— 


“The dead have peace within Allfather’s bosom, 
The living man must seek it in his own.” 


There is one line that has a memorable parallel in a later 
well-known poem— 


“ The murky night hath many eyes, the day but one.” 
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This recalls the Rev. F. W. Bourdillon’s lines :-— 


“The night has a thousand eyes 
And the day but one.” 


Many things cling to the mind after reading: chivalry, and 
the love of Frithiof and Ingeborg, their parting, the quaint 
allegory of the stanzas on the ancient game of chess played 
by Frithiof and Bjorn, the mentions of Balder the Beautiful, 
and the description of the sword that was to Frithiof what 
Excalibur was to King Arthur :— 


“ Angurvadel its name, the resistless brother of lightning ; 
Far to the East was it forged, as legends tell, in the smithy 
Of subterranean gnomes.” 


It is a translation worthy of remembrance, but, like most 
narrative poems, it requires reading in its entirety. Long- 
fellow has translated two passages which bear a decided 
similarity to those of Muckleston in metre and spirit. 

The Rev. Rowland Muckleston, son of the Rev. John 
Fletcher Muckleston, D.D., was born at The Close, Lichfield, 
on August 29, 1811, and received his education at Repton 
and Worcester College, Oxford, where he was noted for his 
scholarship, and particularly his linguistic abilities. Taking 
his M.A. degree in 1836, he was ordained the following year 
by the Bishop of Oxford, and became respectively Fellow, 
Dean and Tutor, and Vice-Provost of his college, besides 
holding other posts in the University. At the age of 44 he 
became rector of Dinedor, Herefordshire, and was later 
appointed Rural Dean of Hereford. His death occurred in 
1897. 

RUSSELL MARKLAND. 
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LINES 
From The Frithiof Saga. 


Great is the strength of Thor, when tightly bracing 
His belt of magic might around his bosom 

Firm as a mountain, he prepares for battle ; 

And wise is Odin when, on Urda’s fount, 
Down-looking, he receives the swift-wing’d birds 
That bring him tidings from this nether world ; 
Yet blench’d they both, and their immortal crowns 
Lost half their light when gentle Balder fell, 
Round whom Valhalla’s diadem of gods 

Was ever twined in one resplendent wreath. 

Then shrank and wither’d on the Tree of Time 

Its leafy crown, and Nidhog gnaw’d its root. 

Then all the long-imprison’d powers of night 

Burst from their chain, and Midgard’s baleful serpent 
Flouted the sky with hideous tail, and Surtur 
Rush’d raging forth from fiery Muspelheim. 

And since that fatal hour stern Conflict stalks 
Throughout creation; in the halls of Valhal 

Ihe bird of battle crows with golden comb, 

As here with blood-red, cheering to the fight 

Of earth and under earth. Before did peace 

In heaven’s bright mansions, and on earth beneath, 
Reign undisturb’d, in breasts of gods and men. 
For what exists on earth exists in heaven, 

In greater measure, and more vast proportion. 

The features of our mortal life express 

A copy of the immortal; heaven’s own life 
Glasseth itself in Saga’s letter’d shield: 

Each heart its Balder hath. 


JAMES RICHARD ALSOP. 


HE very brief leisure of the Rev. James Richard 

Alsop was occasionally occupied in writing poetry 

that displays a thoughtful and kindly nature, of a 

quality that prompts a feeling of regret that oppor- 

tunity did not permit him to make it a serious study ; 
as it stands, it is the natural expression of a cultured mind, 
the output of a few brief moments. He did not publish the 
results in his lifetime, for the simple reason that he was always 
hoping that some day he would be able to revise his poems 
and devote more time to add many others to their number. 
His poetry was published posthumously in 1880 under the 
title of The Prayer of Ajax and Other Poems, with a sympathetic 
preface, edited by his son, the Rev. A. R. Alsop, and it is a 
just tribute to his memory that his verse should not be 
allowed to remain in the comparative oblivion of manuscript 
form. 

It would appear that he was a lineal descendant of the 
old Norman family of Alsop-en-le-Dale, Derbyshire, the 
Manor House and lands being given to Hugh de Alsop by 
Richard I. for services in the Crusades. James Richard 
Alsop, son of Richard Alsop, was born at Bonehill, in the 
parish of Tamworth, on March 11, 1816. His father removed 
to Collyhurst, in Lancashire, and he was educated at the 
Manchester Grammar School, being later admitted to Brase- 
nose College, Oxford, with a school exhibition, and elected a 
Somerset scholar in his first year of residence ; in 1838 he 
was appointed a Hulmeian exhibitioner, graduating B.A. 
in 1839. Though displaying considerable ability, he did not 
obtain a high degree, owing to illness. He was ordained in 
1840, and proved himself an “‘ earnest parish priest.’’ He was 
a strong upholder of the Tractarian Movement, at that time 
subject to much opposition, involving him in controversy 
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which left little time for poetic leisure. His first curacy was 
at Westhoughton, in Lancashire, where he remained as 
perpetual curate for a quarter of a century, returning to his 
native county in 1867, on his preferment to the Vicarage of 
Acton Trussell-with-Bednall, where he died on August 6, 1880. 

In addition to poems, he was the author of a volume of 
Sermons on Faith and Practice (1858), and other sermons, 
reviews, and essays contributed to magazines. In The Prayer 
of Ajax are included verses of a classical and religious tone, 
some stirring lines on The Battle of Talavera, and a few lyrical 
poems and translations, among the latter being one from the 
Latin of George Herbert. The Three Offerings, his most 
ambitious effort, is a well-sustained poem in blank verse, 
descriptive of the three Magi and their gifts to the infant 
Jesus, embodying pleasant fancies such as this—_ - 


“ Hundreds everywhere 
In the still, noiseless, fameless path of duty 
Do good, and know 1t not, as senseless flowers 
Delight the sense of others.” 


And elsewhere— 


“ He that would profit by the sun 
Must first believe it lights the day.” 


In the title poem, The Prayer of Ajax—the warrior craving 
for light in which to die, “‘ let us perish in the face of day,”-— 
the author reaches the thought that it is a finer thing “ To 
ask for strength to bear—than light to save.” 


RUSSELL MARKLAND. 


From The Prayer of Ajax. 


Thy prayer, O son of Salamis, thy heart 

Was great in thee; yet can I not forbear 

To think that, could our age to thee impart, 

Thy heart had been more large, more grand thy prayer. 
Not to fear Death is truest Life; and thee 

Not Death can shake; but whence that deep-drawn cry, 
“To die in Light’’? The true, the brave, the free 

At all times look on death with unmoved eye ; 

To them, in gloom or light, to die is but to die. 
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Thou could’st not think, if Zeus thy words could hear 
Through that dense cloud, his eye to see was slow ; 

Or that the hand of Hermes was not near 

To guide thee to Elysian joys below. 

It grieved thee perhaps that of thy last-fought field 

No human eye the record should retain ; 

Or thy fierce spirit longed itself to yield 

Midst slaughtered foes, to shower itself like rain, 
Storm-tossed, and then to fall on heaps of Trojans slain. 


Either was natural; the warrior’s soul 

Would rather meet in light the fated foe, 

To see, strike, slay, revenge, and pass the goal 
Of death, with enemies by his hand laid low. 
And so again the sternest heart that breathes, 
And soars far ’yond the grisly host of fears, 
Something from human sympathy receives ; 

And softer shadows tint the setting years 

Haloed in human fame, bedewed by human tears. 


And yet, methinks, it were a nobler stage 

Of true nobility, content to stand 

In Stygian darkness, midst the battle’s rage, 

And do a brave man’s duty; clasp in hand 

The unseen foe, and sternly struggling fall, 

Thy grasp upon his throat, than in despair 

At doubt’s dread horrors on the gods to call 

For light to die in, and unconquered spare 

‘Those yearnings of the heart that holy men call prayer. 


The day will dawn at last; then shall be viewed 

Another sightless Samson, darkling slain, 

‘Two pillars in his grasp, whilst round him strewed 

Proud Dagon’s ruined altars press the plain. 

In night’s dread watch, stern, resolute and still, 

To do and die—this—this is to be brave; 

To meet dark terrors with unconquered will; 

To ask for strength to bear—not light to save ;— 

The dawn comes not too late that shines on such a grave. 


THE SONG OF THE TREE MAIDEN. 


To the vulgar sense a forest tree, 
With roots below, and leaves above, 
I am Spirit and Power and Beauty to thee, 
For thou in spirit hast sought my love: 
Child that art born to set men free, 
Come hither still and worship me. 
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The storms of life, in gathering blast, 
Shall strike thy soul with many a blow, 
And evil spirits hasten fast 
To shake thy will, thy Faith lay low; 
Then come to this thine Aspen tree, 
And, strong in purpose, stand like me. 


And as when blows the Autumnal gale 
My leaves, my glory strew the ground ; 
So shall thy dreams of glory fail, 
Thy brightest hopes be scattered round ; 
Yet glorious Spring reclothes my tree :— 
Thus in thy Future, hope with me. 


VERSES 
From Lost and Found. 


There is a tongue in every leaf, 
A voice in ever rill, 

A voice that speaketh everywhere, 

In flood and fire—through earth and air— 
A tongue that’s never still. 


*Tis the great Spirit, wide diffused 
Through everything we see, 

That with our spirit communeth 

Of things mysterious—life and death— 
Time and eternity. 
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HE subject of this notice was born at Tamworth, 

Staffordshire, in June, 1820, and died in 1903. He 

was the son of Captain Charles Earle Freeman, of the 

69th Regiment, and his wife, Mary Parsons. After 

private education he proceeded to St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, and graduated B.A. in 1845 and M.A. in 1850. 
He subsequently won the Seatonian prize at Cambridge four 
times with poems on sacred subjects: The Transfiguration 
(1882), Jericho (1888), Damascus (1893), and The Broad and 
the Narrow Way (1894). Ordained deacon in 1846 and priest 
in 1847, Freeman held a cure of Emmanuel Church, Bolton-le- 
Moors, Lancashire, from 1854 to 1856, and was afterwards 
incumbent of Macclesfield, Cheshire, until 1889. Then he 
became Vicar of Askham, near Penrith, and private chaplain 
to the Earl of Lonsdale. 

The Rev. Gage Earle Freeman was one of those spiritual 
worthies who did not disdain entering into and adopting 
the pursuits and pastimes of the people. His special form 
of sport was hawking, for which he had a great penchant, 
his articles, poems, and verse on Falconry to The Field between 
1845 and 1865, under the nom de plume of “ Peregrine,” 
being among the most authoritative treatises extant on this 
fascinating sport. He had probably the chief share of the 
authorship of that standard work, Falconry ; Its Claims, 
History, and Practice, written in collaboration with Francis 
Henry Salvin. He was the author of Practical Falconry, and 
How I Became a Falconer (1869), and other works on a subject 
he made his own. Five of his Christmas Poems were published 
by The Field in 1860. Thus, Freeman combined with his 
ecclesiastical duties a study and practice of one of the most 
primitive of British sports, albeit a sport which had its 
opponents, even numbering among them many sportsmen 
of his own time, which have since been on the increase. 
Lord Lonsdale is one of them, for in a letter he wrote to me 
he states that Freeman did not practise hawking while at 
Askham, “ because,” says Lord Lonsdale (who is undoubtedly 
one of England’s foremost sportsmen), ‘he knew that I 
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considered the sport to be most detrimental to the interests 
of grouse breeding, as if you fly hawks over the moors—it 
does not matter what the hawks are—often enough you 
drive most of the birds off it. Mr. Freeman was aware of 
this—in fact, he pointed it out to me.” 

Most of his hawking was done in Cheshire and Derbyshire, 
and he was particularly fond of hawking grouse on Buxton 
Moor and Swythamley, the property of his friend, Sir Philip 
Brocklehurst of Swythamley Park, Staffordshire. 

The Rev. G. E. Freeman’s ecclesiastical and sporting 
attainments reveal not only diversified tastes and talents, 
but a wide range of thought, both of which furnished him 
with themes for the display of his poetic gifts. 

The extract I am enabled to give here, by the courtesy 
of The Field, appeared on January 2, 1858, and is entitled 
Falconry, by “ Peregrine”; it depicts the character and 
capabilities of the subject of this little notice, who may 
truly be dubbed a “sporting parson.’”’ It is as follows :— 

“Falconry is certainly of high descent, if that be con- 
sidered a recommendation. It boasts a long line of ancestors, 
and has claimed and received homage from the chivalry and 
beauty of many centuries. To what date it can be traced, 
we shall consider in the proper place. I can only here express 
my strong desire that some ultra-game-preserving nobleman, 
who orders every hawk on his property to be slaughtered, 
could have a few minutes’ conversation with that very great 
grandsire of his of whom he boasts so much. Perhaps the 
dialogue would run somewhat after this manner :— 


“ANCESTOR: A set of arrant rascals, cowards, knaves ! 
Robert, my son, art quick, and dost thou heed ? 
Art in the flesh >—E’en as I passed the gate, 
Nigh the portcullis, by the bastion-wall, 
I spied, with rotten fitchews, pres and crows, 
All daubed with filth, the falcon-gentle tied, 
Pierced with a nail—a rusty villain nat. 
Wert blind ?—or didst thou from our turret hang 
The knave that slew the bird ? 
“DESCENDANT: Why wearily now, my dear sire—aw ! 
—You are so dreadfully severe! You allude possibly 
To a flying vermin. They infest the mannaw, and 
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The keepers twap them. The witch was caught alive, 
Hung by the leg a few days—serve him wite.—— 
Kills grouse—we wung his neck ;—aw ! 
“ANCESTOR: A hawk and hung! Out, reverant dotard, out ! 
But hold !—I do thee wrong ; tt cannot be! 
SS. Nisus ! Palumbarius ! Peregrine ! 
All to my aid! How oft, with loving hand, 
Have I the Pelt for Falcon-gentle held !— 
Then fed she rouzed» and mantled:; and anon 
Feaked4 on my glove while I did smooth her mailes, 
Her petty singlese with a soft plume touched ; 
Meanwhile, with right good will, she pruned! herself— 
Full oft I told her of a Hern at seidge ;8 
Then were we friends ; and when the drowsy night 
Talked to the world of stars in tts bright dreams, 
I loved to deem she jouketh» well in 1t. 
“DESCENDANT: My dear Sir, what singular 
Jvbber—I mean, beg pardon—aw ! 


“ Here I am quite sure the old gentleman would get so 
outrageous that I dare not proceed, especially as he speaks 
in such dreary blank verse. We have proved that the chair 
and book are respectable from their antiquity; let us now 
consider whether the one is agreeable to sit on, and the other 
profitable and entertaining in the perusal—whether, in short, 
the sport of Falconry has other claims upon us than those 
derived from prescriptions, and the strong affection enter- 
tained for it by our ancestors.” 

And so the writer continues, but here we must leave the 
subject ; the foregoing suffices as an example of the author’s 


style. 
THEO: MARPLES, 


NOES. 


“a Pelt is the dead body of any fowl the hawk hath killed. 

“b Rouzed is when a hawk lifteth herself up and shaketh herself. 

“ce Mantled is when a hawk stretcheth one of her wings over her legs 
and so the other. 

“d Feaking is when the hawk wipeth her beak after feeding. 

““e Petty singles are the toes of the hawk. 

““f Pruned is when the hawk picketh herself. 

“& Hern at seidge is when you find a hern standing by the water-side 
watching for prey or the like. 

““h Jouketh is when she sleepeth.” 


GEORGE WAKEFIELD. 


TRESS of circumstance in any walk of life cannot 

silence the true poet, though he may find fuller utterance 

in congenial surroundings; even the clamour and 

hustle of a railway station have not drowned the song 

of Mr. Henry Chappell, author of The Day, and porter 
at Bath, nor did such a life check the inspiration of an earlier, 
and far less famous, poet of the station, George Wakefield, 
of Uttoxeter. The son of a carpenter and joiner, George 
Wakefield was born at Uttoxeter in 1821, and it is recorded 
that he “had no education except at an old grandame’s of 
the name of Shenton.”’ Between the ages of fourteen and 
thirty he was engaged in shoemaking—a calling that can 
claim poets of its own,—leaving this trade to become a night 
watchman on the railway, an occupation that should have 
afforded opportunity for contemplation ; and, later, porter 
at Uttoxeter Station, where many of his lines were actually 
composed, including the greater part of The River Dove, amid 
many interruptions. He married, and found some difficulty 
in maintaining a growing family on his wages, which fact 
seems naturally to have tinged his poetry with a sombre view 
of life. He was later appointed stationmaster at Blythe 
Bridge, where he died in 1888. 

In 1854 he had published Poems on Various Subjects, and 
he was the author of several books on such themes as Pictures 
of the Lowly and Sketches of Humble Life; his long poem, 
The River Dove and Human Life Compared (Uttoxeter, 1856)— 
a title that explains itself, —shows that though not five shillings 
was spent on his education, as he states, yet in his later years 
he acquired some self-teaching. Mr. W. T. Birch, himself a 
native of Uttoxeter, and a poet, tells me that he remembers 
Wakefield as a man of esthetic and refined appearance, who 
held somewhat aloof from his fellows. 

The River Dove is termed a rural poem ; there are occasional 
weak lines, but much quiet beauty, as when he speaks of— 
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“the hills, on which the flocks of sheep 
Appear like daisies on the highest steep.” 


What pleasure must such a man as Wakefield, whom 
circumstances had taught to be too scornful perhaps of the 
ways of his world, have found in these scenes !— 


“ Since stern necessity forced me to totl, 
I’ve known but little of the world’s fair smile, 
To work or want, the dark Ive ever seen, 
From early childhood this my lot has been.” 


An affection for his native place is expressed in the lines 
beginning— 


“O! sweet Uttoxeter, I love thy smiles,” 


where he touches upon local incidents, including bull-baiting, 
and Mary Howitt’s connection with the town, though he 
makes the mistake of stating that here she “ first breathed 
the air.” He was fascinated by the literary associations of 
the Dove, and a mention of Congreve at the end of the passage 
quoted below is explained in this note: ‘“‘In Jesse Watts 
Russell’s garden at Ilam there is an old rustic chair and 
stone table where Congreve is said to have written his famous 
play, The Bachelor ; close to these may be seen some fossil 
fish embedded in the rock.’”’ In the light of the little that 
Wakefield tells of himself, it is easy to picture the especial 
delight he found in the valley of the Dove, the haunt of 
Izaak Walton. 
RUSSELL MARKLAND. 


OPENING LINES 
From The River Dove and Human Life Compared. 


Roll on, proud stream, and while the silver spray 
Rides on thy bosom, let me delighted play, 

As would the uncaged bird upon thy shore, 

And listen to thy melody once more. 

How now unlike the little gushing rills, 

That fall transparent from yon peaks and hills; 
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‘There leaping from the rocks which give them birth, 
The gloomy coverts echo back their mirth ; 

And gaining strength as round the hills they wend, 
Each streamlet finds a level in the end, 

Where all unite, as though in mutual love, 

To give thee a name ’mongst other streams, sweet Dove 
And well thou dost deserve, among the rest 

Of England’s azure streams, to show thy breast, 
The poor rejoice—even the rich and fair 

Have made their homes near thy salubrious air. 

No rit or reeds upon thy surface creep, 

None but the lilies are allowed to sleep, 

Guarded by willows, in their shady nook, 

‘Or at the entrance of some choked brook, 

Rocked in their slumbers by the rippling tide, 
None others dare on thy proud chariot ride. 

In length or breadth, the Danube or the Rhine 
Would far surpass this lovely stream of thine, 

‘Or by old Mississippi thou would’st appear, 

In measure, what the day is to the year! 

But O! for sylvan beauty there is none, 

Not half so sweet as thee to look upon. 

And now we see thy water glide away, 

From caverns dark and deep, to open day, 

And round that giant hill, Thorpe Cloud, it flows, 
At Bunster’s base its silver mantle shows ; 

‘Then stealing from its rocky bed it flies 

‘To open meadows, sunshine, and blue skies: 

There Walton all his sweetest pleasure found, 

And knew by name each rivulet and mound ; 

How few those banks but what his feet have trod— 
All he desired a book and fishing-rod— 

How often there his weary limbs reposed, 

‘The vale where Moore his ‘“‘ Lalla Rookh ’”’ composed. 
Here Congreve’s table, and his rustic chair. 

Are kept at Ilam as rich relics, where, 

‘The guide declares, he wrote his famous play— 
‘““The Bachelor’’; and there, no doubt, he lay, 

In sunny days, to rest his weary head, 

‘Musing on fishes in their fossil bed. 


WILLIAM CHALLINOR. 


ILLIAM CHALLINOR’S chief claim to remem- 

brance is not his poetry, yet he was the author 

of occasional verse of some merit. Born at Leek 

on March 10, 1821, his life was a full and interest- 

ing one, and much good of more than a local 
nature sprang from his influences ; it is quite a study to trace 
his interests through his volume, published 1891, of Lectures, 
Verses, Speeches, Reminiscences, Etc. Perhaps the best plan 
will be to dip into the last section first. Here he tells us that 
at the age of thirteen he went to King William’s College, 
Isle of Man, and begins his notes with the incidents that stood 
out more impressionably during his two years there. The 
early friendships of literary men are often fruitful in their 
lives and works. So it was with William Challinor, who 
mentions a lasting friendship formed with John Howard (of 
an old Manx family), afterwards vicar of Onchan, near 
Douglas. He often visited Howard, who paid him return 
visits at his home at Pickwood. One of William Challinor’s 
longest efforts in verse is written, at the age of eighteen, On a 
Visit to the Isle of Man, where his youthful feelings craved 
expression, and of which he writes— 


“ Oft have I ventured on the monument 
Of craggy rocks that all encircle thee, 
With soul that panted to be eloquent, 
Full in the presence of the boundless sea : 
Though language failed—yet tears, yea, tears, would teach 
That all I heard and saw and felt to be, 
Was far beyond the puny power of speech ; 


‘Twas ocean grandeur all, and mountain majesty.” 


Under the heading, “ Tuesday, June 7, 1842,” is the 
first intimation of his legal studies: ‘“‘ Went to the Hall, 
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Chancery Lane, to pass my examination as a solicitor there— 
I rather liked it than otherwise.” He came to the conclusion, 
after strenuous work, that ‘“‘in a month an immense deal 
may be done, if a person only applies himself to it.’ Later 
in the same year he took his M.A. degree at the University 
of Dublin. He continues his notes, a medley of personal 
anecdotes, steps in his career—with many a wide hiatus,— 
fancies, observations, and serious signs of a strong faith, all 
forming a picture full of interesting detail. 

Turning to the lectures, a wide knowledge of Staffordshire 
is displayed, and his papers on Leek contain valuable and well- 
expressed information, including much that is historical, 
dialectal, and legendary. In one of these lectures he shows 
discernment in a passing tribute to George Heath, “the 
Moorland Poet,’’ comparing his early death with that of Henry 
Kirke White, with whom William Challinor’s father went 
to school. Passing from this phase of his work, another 
view of his energies is obtained in various addresses on matters 
of public utility, such as Waste and Its Prevention, and the 
railways in Staffordshire. In one address his wide interests 
are voiced in this sentence: “‘ The temple of learning was a 
vast and venerable pile, whose full extent no one person 
could hope to traverse; and asits extent was almost boundless, 
so also were its pleasures.” 

This volume is noteworthy for the paper on Chancery 
Reform, the excellent work by which William Challinor will 
be remembered, and which brought him conspicuously to 
the front in the good work of amending the abuses so vividly 
given by Dickens in Bleak House. Challinor’s pamphlet 
exposing ‘‘ the delay, expense, and practical injustice of the 
Court of Chancery,” that legal incubus, was welcomed by 
Thomas Noon Talfourd and many more in the legal world, 
and it was widely drawn upon by Dickens. This fact is 
mentioned by Forster in his Life of Dickens, and the novelist 
himself mentions his use of it in the preface to Bleak House, 
stating that the case of Gridley, related near the end of the 
fifteenth chapter, was altered in no essential from the case 
of a Staffordshire farmer in Challinor’s tract, which he received 
a few days after the appearance of the first part of his novel, 
strengthening his determination to attack what he terms in 
Chapter I. “the groping and floundering condition which 
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this High Court of Chancery, most pestilent of hoary sinners, 
holds this day in the sight of heaven and earth.” After the 
passage of years, further light has been thrown on the story 
of Gridley, and the source from which Dickens took the 
incidents, by a writer in The Times Literary Supplement for 
December 7, 1917, identifying the actual case in Staffordshire 
cited by Challinor, who mentioned no names, and modifying 
somewhat the facts of the case. 

William Challinor married Miss Mary Elizabeth Pemberton, 
a daughter of Mr. Thomas Pemberton of Warstone House, 
Birmingham, in June, 1851. He died on March 21, 1896, one 
of the last links with Charles Dickens. 

His output of verse was not large, though only selections 
were published in his miscellaneous volume. There is idea 
in them, and observation, but the expression is too often 
stilted, the garb of his fancy often too formal. 


“A dew-drop pendant on some forest tree, 
Gleams not with more uncertainty than man, 
The child of fate—a single breath from Thee 
Can close the tottering tenure of his span.” 


Verses are sprinkled through his lectures, imagination a little 
weighed down by instruction, though there is a flash of vision 
in his lines To the Electric Telegraph, written soon after the 
laying of the Atlantic cable— 


“ Over what jagged mountains, 
Among what strange sea-weeds 
And oceanic fountains, 
Ths slender thread proceeds.” 


He wrote certain poems of a local interest, but they are not 
among his best compositions. In his early youth he wrote— 


“ Faw Poesy, 
Bright goddess of the heart and soul to me”’ ; 


and if he did not publish much verse, there is no doubt that 
William Challinor was a poet at heart. 


RUSSELL MARKLAND. 
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WILLIAM CHALLINOR 


THE BYE. 


The eye—the window of the soul— 
Man’s wondrous orb of sight— 

Reads us a lesson, if we can 
Interpret it aright. 


I speak not of the structured cell, 
Of workmanship divine, 

Where all that optics teach unfold, 
Ineffable design. 


Nor of those unmatch’d beauteous lines, 
Which God hath traced so well, 

Where love’s soft ray or anger’s fire, 
And all the passions dwell. 


But of the eye’s unchanging truth, 
That constant as the day 

Directs our path, in age or youth, 
With undelusive ray. 


We durst not tread the mountain’s height, 


Or cross the busy street, 
If a deceitful erring sight 
Misled our wandering feet. 


Then never let a lying tongue, 
Unworthy of the eye, 

Pervert the truth or help the wrong, 
With such a teacher by 
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DWARD AUGUSTUS FREEMAN, historian, 

archeologist, man of letters, lived, like most of the 

great Victorians, a full and a strenuous life. He began 

to exercise his particular gifts at a very early age ; 

he continued to exercise them, without cessation, up 
to the moment of his death. Sprung from old mid-England 
families on both sides, he was born at Mitchley Abbey, near 
Harborne, in Staffordshire, on August 2, 1823, and within 
eighteen months of his birth lost both father and mother. 
Brought up by his grandmother, smiled upon by the great 
Hannah More, who was quick to observe his bent, even as a 
child, to history and archeology, he began in his schooldays 
at Northampton and at Cheam to write verses and show an 
interest in politics; as he drew nearer to young manhood, 
he evinced the High Church principles which he steadfastly 
championed to the end. Elected Scholar of Trinity College, 
Oxford, in June, 1841, he went into residence in the following 
October, and after an unusually promising career was elected 
Fellow of Trinity in 1845. In the following year he published 
his first work, Principles of Church Restoration, succeeded, 
three years later, by one of more importance, A History of 
Architecture. Meanwhile, he had married—April 13, 1847— 
Miss Eleanor Gutch, to whom he had been long engaged, and 
went to live at Littlemore, in a house previously occupied by 
Cardinal Newman. In 1848, having succeeded to a family 
fortune, he settled at Oaklands, in Gloucestershire, and began 
a career of remarkable industry. He wrote much and learnedly 
on his two favourite subjects; he gave valuable evidence 
on reform before the Oxford University Commission, and he 
was a considerable contributor to two volumes of ballads, 
published in 1850. In the first of them (Original Ballads by 
Living Authors, edited by the Rev. Henry Thompson) he had 
as fellow-contributors Archdeacon Churton and John Mason 
Neale ; the second was the joint production of himself and 
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his friend Mr. (afterwards Sir) G. W. Cox, the historian. 
He removed from Oaklands to Lanrumney in South Wales 
in 1855, and during the next five years gave himself up largely 
to the study of Greek and Roman history, upon which he 
wrote much in the Edinburgh Review, the North British 
Review, and the National Review. He twice offered himself 
as a Parliamentary candidate (as an Independent Radical)— 
for Cardiff in 1857, for Wallingford in 1859, but on neither 
occasion went to the poll. In 1857 and 1858 he was examiner 
in the School of Law and Modern History at Oxford ; a year 
previously he had made the first of his many Continental 
tours, visiting Aquitaine and the Pyrenees. In 1860 began 
the most important matters of his life. He at last found the 
home which he wanted, in Somerleaze, a house near Wells, 
wherein his principal work was accomplished. In that year 
he began his remarkable connection with the Saturday Review, 
to which journal he contributed during the next ten years no 
fewer than 723 articles. At Somerleaze in 1861 he began his 
History of Federal Government ; there, too, in 1865, he com- 
menced his History of Greece. In the same year he wrote the 
first chapters of his most important work, the History of the 
Norman Conquest, of which the first volume was published 
early in 1867, and the remaining three between then and 1871. 
This, the period of Freeman’s greatest literary activity, was 
varied by visits to the Continent, notably to Switzerland and 
North Germany, and by many archeological excursions at 
home. The History of the Norman Conquest established his 
claim to rank amongst the leading historians of the age, and 
public recognition was quick to follow. His own University 
conferred upon him the honorary degree of Doctor of Civil 
Law in June, 1870; the University of Cambridge gave him 
the degree of LL.D. in 1874; the Historical Society of 
Massachusetts, U.S.A., elected him an honorary member in 
1873 ; in 1875 the King of Greece made him a Knight Com- 
mander of the Order of the Redeemer ; and in the following 
year he was elected a corresponding member of the Imperial 
Academy of Science at St. Petersburg. The later years of his 
life saw no cessation of his arduous labours. He wrote his 
second greatest work, the History of Sicily ; he edited and 
controlled the Historic Towns series; he contributed largely 
to the historical reviews; and his interest in archeology 
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remained unabated. During his last fifteen years he travelled 
extensively—to Greece, Sicily, the United States, Tunis, 
Carthage ; in Normandy he was almost as much at home as 
in England. In 1884 Mr. Gladstone offered him the Regius 
Professorship of Modern History at Oxford, in succession to 
Dr. Stubbs, then appointed Bishop of Chester: the honour 
was one which he had greatly desired as the fulfilment of his 
ambition, and it was a sign of a coming change in him that 
he expressed himself as feeling too old for the office and duties. 
Nevertheless, the offer was accepted, and the professorship 
held until his death, by which time he had more than once 
declared himself utterly weary of giving his lectures—because 
nobody came to them. At this period his History of Sicily 
was a great consolation to him. Soon after the completion 
of the third volume, February, 1892, Freeman left England 
for a journey in Spain; at Valencia, on the 8th March, he 
began to be seriously unwell, and at Alicante, on March 16, 
he died. 

Freeman’s greatness as a historian owes much, if not its 
all, to Freeman’s greatness as a man. He was one of those 
great men of the Oxford Movement of his youth who were 
distinguished by an intense devotion to Truth. His con- 
ception of Truth was essentially that set forth by the late 
Dean Church in his lectures upon the influence of Christianity 
upon national character: “ I mean by the virtues connected 
with Truth, not only the search after what is true, and the 
speaking of what is known or believed to be true, but the 
regard generally for what is real, substantial, genuine, solid, 
which is shown in some portions of the race by a distrust, 
sometimes extreme, of theories, of intellectual subtleties ;... 
the taste for plainness and simplicity of life, and manners, and 
speech ; the strong sense of justice, large, unflinching, con- 
sistent ; the power and will to be fair to a strong opponent ; 
the impatience of affectation and pretence ; not merely the 
disgust and amusement, but the deep moral indignation at 
shams and impostures; the dislike of over-statement and 
exaggeration ; the fear of professing too much; the shame 
and horror of seeming to act a part ; the sacrifice of form to 
substance ; the expectation and demand that a man should 
say what he really means—say it well, forcibly, elegantly if 
he can, but anyhow, rather say it clumsily and awkwardly 
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than say anything but what he means, or sacrifice his real 
thought to rhetoric.” 

This precisely expresses Freeman not only as a man but as 
a historian—he was, as Dean Stephen points out in his Life 
of him, essentially Teutonic in his love of truth and straight- 
forwardness in word and deed—so Teutonic that for the pure 
Celt he entertained a natural antipathy, mingled with con- 
tempt. And this love of truth is manifested in his method 
and practice of treating history, and explains much of his 
criticism of so-called historians like Froude and others of 
the Froude school, who, in the opinion of Freeman, presented 
faulty and untruthful matter beneath the gilt of a style that 
was wholly meretricious. In his own work he took pains of 
the most meticulous sort to ensure accuracy; essentially 
exact of mind, he carried his exactitude into everything he 
wrote. Of English history, from its beginnings down to the 
fourteenth century, he possessed a knowledge that was as 
minute as it was thorough, with the result that his History 
of the Norman Conquest remains, to the critical historical 
student, the chief historical performance of a century that 
produced much historical writing from the scholarly and 
dependable work of Stubbs and Creighton and Gardiner to 
the rhetorical and fanciful, and not seldom prejudiced, 
essays in history of Macaulay and of Froude. 

Of subjects outside his own special ones of history and 
archeology, Freeman knew little. He had no love of the 
philosophies. Although he made three attempts to gain a 
seat in the House of Commons, he knew nothing of political 
economy, and was content to rest his claims to be a repre- 
sentative of the people on a broad and breezy Radicalism, 
based on sound common-sense—in his own opinion, which 
at all times he was ready to express in forcible fashion. He 
had no particular care for poetry, save of the epic and ballad 
order—hence his own excursions into the realm of verse, as 
exemplified in his contributions to the two volumes of 1850, 
were of the heroic narrative complexion, concerned with 
deed and act. He was almost entirely ignorant of Shakespeare ; 
the only modern novels he ever read were those of George 
Eliot and Anthony Trollope. But his knowledge and love 
of his own subjects were deep and wide: he spoke in his 
everyday conversation of events of the past as if they were 
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living realities of the present; of his work in history and 
archeology he was never weary, never tired. He was per- 
petually going to and fro in the country in search of some 
antiquity or on some historical inquiry. In his day he was 
one of the most familiar figures at meetings of the British 
Association and at archeological gatherings ; his letters are 
mines of information on historical and archeological matters. 
He may justly be called one of the great letter-writers—yet 
anything more informal, more sprightly, more instinct with 
life and gaiety than his correspondence, it would be impossible 
to find. That he should have written lengthy letters at all 
is surprising, for his ordinary day’s labours were thorough, and 
his hours long. He usually wrote on three or four different 
subjects every day—a chapter of history; an article for the 
Saturday Review ; a paper for one of the learned periodicals ; 
a review for one of the quarterlies—and he kept a separate 
table in his study for each subject. These tables, and the 
floor around them, were generally strewn with unfinished 
letters, which he would pick up and continue from day to 
day until something brought them to an end. No matter 
to whom they were addressed—to theologians, to scientists, 
to the deeply learned, or to children,—his letters were full of 
playfulness, humour, rare freshness, even when, as was 
generally the case, he was writing on serious subjects. His 
letters to children are particularly charming. These he 
would carefully write in large, print-like characters, often 
illustrating them by drawings and sketches of an amusing 
nature. In all his correspondence he revealed himself—the 
sturdy self-reliant thinker, the thoroughgoing Englishman, 
the Radical who was something more than doctrinaire, the 
High Churchman, who never had a doubt of his position. 
According to some of his fellow-archzologists, he was at his 
very best when out on some archeological quest or business. 
“It was then,” says Mr. G. T. Clark, one of his greatest 
contemporaries, “that the full force of his personality came 
into play: his sturdy, upright figure, sharp-cut features, 
flowing beard, well-modulated voice, clear enunciation, and 
fluent, incisive speech. None who have ever heard him hold 
forth from the steps of some churchyard cross, or from the 
top stone of some half-demolished cromlech, can ever cease 
to have a vivid recollection of both the orator and his theme.” 
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“He always reminded me,’ says Professor Bonney, “of a 
lion, and had he roared when roused, it would have seemed 
quite natural. Some men complained that, like the king of 
beasts, he was apt to rend those who crossed his path. I can 
only speak of him as I found him, one of the kindest of friends, 
most tolerant of my ignorance, and ever ready to open to 
me his stores of knowledge.”’ In these two tributes, Freeman, 
as man, is well set forth and epitomised. 
J. S. FLETCHER. 


THE DEATH OF LORD BROOKE. 


He came in his glory, so gallant and brave, 

He came to our city with helmet and glaive, 

And the rebels around him they sware one and all 
That Lichfield’s good ramparts before them should fall. 


He came to the pool by our Minster so fair, 

He looked on our steeples high rising in air, 

And he sware by his faith that beneath his glad eye 
The spires of our Minster in dust they should lie. 


He bent on his knee, and he prayed for a sign, 
If his way it seemed right to the Mercy Divine ; 
He prayed—and a bullet came whizzing in air 
From the loftiest spire of our Minster so fair. 


All other it passed, and sped right to his eye, 

Who swore that in dust our fair Minster should lie ; 
And high rose our shout from roof, steeple, and wall, 
When we saw the proud robber-chief stagger and fall. 


No hand of a mortal that bullet did guide ; 

Saint Chad by his city doth ever abide, 

And vain was their boasting, who came on this day, 
In dust the good walls of his Minster to lay. 


Then cry we hurrah for the Church and the Crown, 
Hurrah for the steeples of Lichfield’s good town, 
Hurrah for Saint Chad, for he stood by his own, 
And low in the dust the proud spoiler hath thrown. 


Haste on to the chancel,* Te Deum to sing, 

And pray for our Country, our Church, and our King: 
For the pride of the robber is turned into shame, 
And perish all like him whose hearts are the same. 


* It is well known that during the siege of Lichfield the usual service was continued 
in the choir til] the fall of the great spire rendered that part of the church roofless. 


JOHN CORNFIELD. 


T is difficult to pick up the threads of this eccentric 
author’s life, or to fix exact dates of birth and death, 
but the following information is authentic. 
John Cornfield, Junior, by which title he was best 
known (his father also being of the same name), was. 
born in the village of Can Lane, in Sedgley parish, situated 
between Wolverhampton and Dudley, and about one 
and a half miles from Bilston. This hamlet is now known 
as Hurst Hill, being one of the wards in Coseley parish, the 
parish of Sedgley having been divided some time past. 

For many years Cornfield was a member of the Board of 
Guardians sitting at Dudley, also a member of what was. 
then called the Local Board of Coseley. In politics he was. 
an ardent Radical and reformer, as most of his writings will 
show. By religion he was a Wesleyan, and in his palmy 
days took a very active part as an office-bearer and worker 
in this connection. As a business man he was a brick manu- 
facturer and pawnbroker, and was as eccentric in these 
undertakings as in many other walks of life, holding very 
advanced and queer views. At the same time, as a social 
reformer and advocate of the people’s rights he was always 
to the fore, which made him popular in time of elections. 
His end was tragic, for he committed suicide by getting into: 
a well on his own property; but there is no doubt that his. 
mind was unhinged. 

Cornfield’s reputation as a poet rests on his book, Allan: 
Chace and Other Poems, published in 1877, the preface dated 
September of that year, from Hurst Hill, Bilston. His poetry 
was written at odd times between the cares of business and 
life, he tells us, and he confesses that he was dissatisfied with 
it, being doubtful if he possessed a natural gift. It is not easy 
even now to decide the question. That his mind was full of 
thoughts demanding poetical expression is beyond doubt, and 
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that he succeeded in giving them utterance is seen in his book, 
but they are marred by prosy arguments and many harsh and 
badly constructed passages. He had ideals of beauty and a 
keen desire for the welfare of man, but seemed to lack 
appreciation of any present existence of such things, expressing 
a somewhat destructive pessimism, dwelling too much on 
what he regards as— 


“ The passing mean, the utter worthlessness, 
The vextous state of all beneath the sun!” 


—which may be accounted for by the extreme views of an 
eccentric mind ; also, from the story of the life and vicissitudes 
of his hero, “ Allan Chace,” can be gathered many sidelights 
on the author himself, one such proving that he felt Life 
was against him— 


“T owe thee, Fate, a grudge which, had I power, 
Even life itself would be too short to pay ; 
Why didst thou curse me, in my natal hour, 
With passions formed to roam the shady way 
Of solitude, far from the haunts of men, 
To spend my days with Nature and the Muse, 
Yet destined, ere my years had numbered ten, 
That ceaseless cares should all my moments use?” 


Among his verses are many well-expressed ideas, as this— 
“°Tis better far to wear than rust away.” 


Here is another of his philosophies, quoted to do him 
justice— 


“So man comes forth a peevish ‘ April fool’ ; 
In vain pursuits oft wastes his life away ; 
Fain would he take from heaven tts sovereign rule, 
And have unclouded sunshine every day. 
Forgets that summer’s bounteous crops depend 
On winter's rigour and the stormy blast , 
That they who sow in tears till life shall end, 
Shall reap with joy in summer-land at last.” 
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The miscellaneous poems that conclude the volume are 
not without interest, and he shows a more hopeful spirit in 
his Children’s Anniversary Hymns and Sleep, the Gift of God. 

Cornfield was author of a pamphlet entitled A Round 
Unvarnished Tale of the Exploits of the Vicar of Sedgley, 
exposing the abuses practised by this worthy in regard to 
certain tithes, of which Cornfield (who owned some property 
in the parish) considered himself a victim, and concluding 
with a satirical ballad, The Law and the Executioner. He 
wrote another tract against the vicar of Sedgley, who had 
made a foolish statement that the people of Can Lane were 
“living in gross darkness.’’ With some justification, Cornfield 
took up the cudgels, mentioning places of worship that were 
already in existence, and quizzing the vicar on his own 
ministration. 

The first-mentioned pamphlet, which is unsigned, is dated 
from Can Lane, near Bilston, April 19, 1862, and therein the 
author states: “I have lived in the village half the years 
allotted as the period of man’s existence on earth,’’ which 
fixes the date of his birth as civca 1827. From various sources 
it would appear that his death occurred about 1890, or slightly 
earlier, but it is curious how circumstances appear to have 
obliterated his traces locally in such a comparatively short 
time. 

T. K. FELLows. 


LOVE. 


O Love, thou source of life and joy! I bow 
Before thy sacred shrine, and would repeat 

Thy wondrous praise, thy matchless power, but how 
Can I begin with theme so high, so sweet ? 

Thou art the centre of my throbbing heart : 

It owns thy strong attraction night and day ; 

To it thou dost thy light and heat impart, 

And round thee it revolves its joyous way. 

I pity him who, void of thee, yet bears 

Earth’s wealth and honours, for he hath no home: 
The stately mansion that he proudly rears 

Is like some joyless, oriental dome, 

Whose mouldy treasures, hid from human eye, 

A reptile guards, but never can enjoy. 
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RACTS: 
From Allan Chace. 


Who best can cheat himself, and still maintain 
That black is white; that ten and five are three; 
Disease is health, pain sweet, that loss is gain ; 
That joyful is a life of poverty ; 

And that whate’er his lot from day to day, 
Whether it be what men call weal or woe, 

*Tis just what he would choose ;—such man, I say, 
May count on joys which seldom man can know. 


But should those fiends called Facts, with stubborn zeal. 
Unite to prove him wrong, let him repel 

Their useless aid, nor heed what they reveal, 

But keep his faith in spite of earth or hell. 

Then may he all that’s sweet in life engage ; 

May hold it too, nor heed whoe’er may frown; 

May strut his little hour on earth’s vain stage, 

Secure of bliss, till death shall kick him down. 


KNOWLEDGE. 
From Allan Chace. 


This is an age of knowledge, for we find 

Our learned men resolved that she must reign 
Till every one on earth of human kind 

Is subject to her rule, and to obtain 

So great a victory, they are not content 

That steam the mighty purpose should display ; 
They’ve snatched the lightning from its element, 
And made it serve to speed her on her way. 


FRANK PERKS FELLOWS. 


HERE are certain men who appear to have reached 

the foot of the ladder of Fame, and yet, while possess- 

ing undoubted talents, have unaccountably failed to 

mount many rungs. Of these was Frank Perks 

Fellows, a man of many accomplishments, who was 
born at Wolverhampton on September 29, 1827. He was 
the son of Isaac and Frances Fellows, and was a member of a 
family claiming illustrious ancestry, including William Fellows, 
Norroy and King of Arms in Henry VII.’s reign, and Nicholas 
Fellows, Pursuivant at Calais, where he was slain leading the 
troops, and who is said to have been herald at the memorable 
Field of the Cloth of Gold. Later days tell of the wild doings 
of Daniel Fellows, of Ettingshall Hall, Wolverhampton, who 
earned for his house the name of Hell Hall, and gambled 
away his estates. 

Frank Perks Fellows received a home education (his father 
being a schoolmaster who established a boarding school in 
Wolverhampton, and was the author of several educational 
works), and he was also tutored by the Rev. Stephenson 
Hunter. 

Fellows started his career as a merchant, and associated 
himself with the public life of his native place, being a member 
of the Town Council and on the Council of the Wolverhampton 
and South Staffordshire Chamber of Commerce, also assisting 
his father, who was Clerk to the Guardians and Superintendent 
Registrar of the Wolverhampton and Seisdon Unions and 
Districts. He removed to London, with his foot on the first 
rung of the ladder of Fame, when he became Parliamentary 
and private secretary to Charles Seeley, M.P. for Lincoln; 
but he did not give up his Staffordshire home. His attention 
was devoted to Admiralty matters, and he was granted the 
privilege of sitting with a committee for investigating 
Admiralty moneys and accounts. Through work he did in 
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this connection, he became Inspector of the Accounts of H.M. 
Dockyards, etc., effecting valuable reforms, retiring on a 
pension in r88r on the temporary abolition of the post. He 
published various papers, read before learned bodies of which 
he was a member, one being on the Metrical System of Weights 
and Measures, the introduction of which he supported in 
many ways. In later years his home was at Hampstead, and 
he also had a cottage at Medmenham-on-Thames. He married 
Miss Louisa Mary Hill (eldest daughter of the postal reformer, 
Sir Rowland Hill) ; her death occurred in 1874. The second 
daughter of Sir Rowland married, as her first husband, 
Arthur Fellows, brother of the poet. 

There is as yet no mention of Fellows in The Dictionary 
of National Biography. He died at Hampstead, seven days 
before his seventieth birthday, on September 23, 1897, and 
was buried in Highgate Cemetery. 

A great event in his life occurred on July 10, 1877, when 
he was made a Knight of the Order of St. John of Jerusalem 
in England, on the nomination of General Sir James Alexander. 
This event naturally leads on to his poetry, for he wrote of 
the Order in verse, and claimed that it was the only connected 
history thereof. The quality of his poetry may not entitle 
him to extensive notice, but the theme and treatment are 
alike original. It is, however, the format of his work that 
gives him a unique place among poets. The title is Poems, 
In Memoriam, &c. The Knights Hospitalers of Saint John of 
Jerusalem, dedicated to Lady Hill and to his mother, and 
“composed, designed, etched, lithographed, and printed by 
F. P. Fellows for private circulation. A few copies only 
printed for friends,” the whole amounting to over two hundred 
pages. In his library at Hampstead he had a small self- 
inking printing-press and lithographic stone, and here his 
work was done at leisure, one of the few productions somewhat 
in the style of those by William Blake. The first few pages 
of the book are in type, the poem following, on the Knights 
Hospitalers, being in manuscript manner, the borders illus- 
trating the text, each page signed, and containing full-page 
illustrations most delicately etched, especially those of trees 
and several portraits of the author, who was of striking 
appearance, and his wife. There is an elaborate index, and 
the whole production is most artistic and painstaking. 
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The poems that open the volume, including In Memoriam 
lines to his wife, are slight in form, but of a certain delicacy. 
One or two items by his wife, who published a book of poems. 
and contributed to Punch, are included. 

The theme of The Knights Hospitalers is approached in a 
reverential spirit, telling the story of those men whose motto 
was “ Pro fide, pro utilitate hominum.”’ mM 

Following the opening lines comes a passage giving his 
professed method of dealing with metre, which correctly 
foreshadows some irregularity, for he says “ to no pace fast 
or slow will I be bound,” but be guided by the mood of the 
moment and a love of beauty. 

The poet embarks upon a description of the Order from the 
earliest days, about a thousand years ago, the poem designing 
to tell the chronological history in verse, with dates in the 
margin. It is full and fascinating, transporting the mind to 
the knightly pageantry of the crusades, the facts clearly 
recorded to the verge of repetition, so that it needs reading 
in full to obtain a clear picture of this, the last of “ the various 
Knightly Orders old of the Crusaders.” 

Parts 2 and 3 of the poem are entitled A Love Dream—the 
story of a knight’s passion, which has the semblance of being 
partly that of the poet himself, highly, though not deeply, 
sentimental, and sprinkled with songs, one of which is set to 
music by the author. Though his language runs into flowery 
paths, often superficial and uninspired—a flower lacking 
perfume,—yet the tone is something quite his own. 

Some mediocre verses follow, borrowing always a charm 
from their setting, on the meaning of flowers ‘“‘ as varies the 
species or varies the hue,” pleasing apart from the rhythm, 
as they are redolent of the days when lovers were proficient 
in such lore. The theme continues “ like a wandering stream,” 
here lines to the daisy, there an apology for singing of love. 
One such disconnected passage is on “‘ The Theory and Spirit 
of Poetry,” and though he gives little cause in his work for 
us to follow his example, yet his advice in this instance is so 
quaintly presented that I give it below. It is decidedly based 
on Coleridge’s ‘‘ Metrical Feet.”’ In fact, two warring elements 
in the character of the poet seem to rise from his pages—a 
certain vanity unwittingly dominating an inner consciousness 
striving to express humility. The poem ends on a solemn 
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note in “ The Knight’s Psalm,” where a broad-minded and 
noble creed is declared in simple language, forcefully 
emphasising the dangers of outward forms, beginning— 


“In justice, mercy, and humility, 
In faith and hope and love I do believe.” 


A copy of this poem was presented to the British Museum 
and to Chevaliers and Dame Chevaliéres of the Order, and the 
author intended to publish it in another form than that 
printed by himself, but this was never carried out. There 
was a continuation issued privately. He also proposed to 
issue a translation of the New Testament from the Greek, 
and at the time of his death was engaged in rendering into 
modern verse the poems of King Alfred the Great from the 
Anglo-Saxon, but I am informed that all trace of this appears 
to be lost, only a few lines, in Te Biographer, being preserved. 


RUSSELL MARKLAND. 


A PERFECT GENTLEMAN. 
From The Knights of St. John, Part 3. 


Shew me a man, truthful and strong, 
Upholding virtue, shunning wrong, 
With gentleness in all his ways, 

With love and faith in all he says, 
With tender heart and loving face, 
With manliness, with woman’s grace, 
With mind, he striveth hard to store 
With science and with learned lore, 
Who beauty in all things doth see, 
Who loves Art, Song, and Poesy, 

Who hath no airs, or vanity, 

In whom is true humility, 

Who bears himself all modestly, 

Who ne’er to humble man is rude, 
Whose pride is pride of rectitude, 

Who on the road, a poor man meeting, 
Gives back the selfsame gracious greeting, 
Who strives his life shall ever be 

In honour and simplicity ;— 

In whom thou these fair things dost scan 
There is a perfect gentleman. 
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THE KNIGHT ON THE THEORY AND SPIRIT OF POETRY : 


TO THE LADY. 


From The Knights Hospitalers of Saint John of Jerusalem, Part 3. 


o* 


ies: Crete MPR jiegcet 


ee ON 


Stately is the spondee’s stalking 
ee two long steps strongly walking. 


CSAPr a ARR RE etal as ees 


— u 


Trochee is a very Jerry, 
ee a long and short step merry. 


Soa) cee eee Se ere ae ae 
vu Yv 


Iambic jumps from short to long, 
fsa es 


— ie — 


When he is used in poet’s song. 


eA oe 


va—-lc 


Amphimacer has syllables three, 
SBE mn —>""_—__+ Sree 


— — — vw — —— — 


Long, short, long, in a song grand to see. 


Brose ens: FSS ONS Waxes 


Long with two short Sees following merrily. 
po arc 


uv uv = U Vv 
With two short, then one long, 
\eoiee ate 


Anapaest aid the song. 

err Ooo C—O? Ct OO Oe 
Amphibrachys short is, then long is, then short is, 
—_— SSO OO OM er OO 


Vv peas Vv Vv SS, Vv = Uy. 
The ends being weak, but the centre all fortis. 


Yet let no mortal think that he 
By study can a poet be; 

It is a gift from God on high, 
The glorious grace of poesy ! 
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It thrills the soul !—without a thought 
The beauteous workmanship is wrought, 
And poet’s dream to verse is brought ; 

Yet analyse it as you will, 

It shall the rules I give fulfil. 

The poet true, through earnest prayer, 

Sees God in nature everywhere. 


[NorE: It is entertaining to compare the foregoing with the first 
few lines of Coleridge’s Metrical Feet: A Lesson for a Boy :— 


Trochee trips from long to short ; 
From long to long in solemn sort 
Slow Spondee stalks ; strong foot ! yet ill able 
—wv vu mar bea v — Ae ea a 
Ever to come up with Dactyl trisyllable. 
Iambics march from short to long i 

v Vv = NS vu eat v Vv SN ae 
With a leap and a bound the swift Anapaests throng ; 
One syllable long, with one short at each side, 
Amphibrachys hastes with a stately stride ;— 
_ uv _ -u _ —_—- v _ = ei 
First and last being long, middle short, Amphimacer 


Strikes his thundering hoofs like a proud high-bred Racer. 


RICHARD THURSFIELD. 


HE REV. RICHARD THURSFIELD, younger son 
of John George Thursfield and his wife Eleanor, 
daughter of James Hunt, was born at Wednesbury 
on October 19, 1827, and was educated at Highgate 
Grammar School. He frequently stayed with his 
grandfather, the Rev. Richard Thursfield, at the Vicarage of 
Pattingham, in Staffordshire, a hilly district on the borders 
of Shropshire, and in later life he would often mention the 
pleasant memories of these visits of his boyhood and youth 
up to the age of twenty, at which time his grandfather died. 

He came of a family much connected with the legal 
profession, his father (who died in 1828) and maternal grand- 
father both being solicitors, and it was the original intention 
of his mother that he should study for the law. With this 
end in view he was articled to his uncle, Charles Hunt, of 
Wednesbury, and in due course admitted. 

He practised for a few months only before abandoning 
the profession, when he proceeded to Caius College, Cambridge, 
where he graduated B.A. in 1854, subsequently obtaining his 
M.A. degree. He had decided to take Holy Orders, a calling 
for which he was well qualified by temperament, and in 1854 
he was ordained. On August 17 of the same year he married 
Catherine Battersby, daughter of Richard Spencer, of 
Islington. He held successively the curacies of Christ Church, 
Everton, Lancashire, and St. Mark’s, South Norwood; in 
1862 he became Vicar of Ullenhall, Warwickshire, where he 
remained until 1872. Whilst here he published his slim 
volume of verse in 1864, Bethany ; or, Thoughts in Verse on 
John x1., and Other Subjects, printed at Henley-in-Arden. 
From time to time he also published two or three brochures 
on religious subjects. He accepted the living of St. Michael-in- 
Bedwardine, Worcester, which he retained until his death, 
and also held office as Principal Surrogate of the Diocese of 
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Worcester for many years. On July 20, 1906, he passed 
away peacefully in his sleep, and was laid to rest in the 
Cemetery of Worcester. 


One who knew him intimately, writes that “ his kindly and 
genial disposition, his transparent simplicity of life, his 
thorough consistency, coupled with his wide generosity, 
endeared him to all who knew him.” These traits are seen in 
his verse. It is sufficient to say that it is all he would have 
desired it to be—meditative, simple, and sincere, humanising 
in Bethany the story of Lazarus while retaining its form, the 
religious tone mingling with the poetical, as in this verse— 


“ Except the silver fiercely glow, 
Free from the dross tt will not flow. 
Except the gem be shaped, and ground, 
Its hidden beauty 1s not found. 
And ‘tis, when hindrances arise, 
That men put forth their energies. 
The warrior’s valour 1s most seen when deadliest grows the 
strife.” 


The lines To /. S. T. were written on the death of his 
infant son, John Spencer Thursfield (the first-born of his eight 
children), who died at Tunbridge Wells on July 26, 1856, when 
scarcely a year old. The little poem is written with restraint 
that lends dignity to grief. 

RUSSELL MARKLAND. 


Toa, Sea: 
I. 


I know that thou art gone, 
My precious child, 
On a triumphant journey ; 
Thy cot is now a throne 
Most undefiled ; 
Therefore I should not mourn thee. 


Bs 
I know He called thee hence 
Who hath prepared 
A home for thee in glory ; 
Joy, passing utterance, 
With angels shared 
And saints in bliss before thee. 
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A 
What in the grave we sow 
With solemn pomp, 
Last tribute of affection, 
Fair as the driven snow, 
At the last trump 
Shall join the resurrection. 


4. 

’Twere selfish to desire 
Thy soul restored 

Unto her lovely prison ; 

That thou shouldst leave the quire 
Where thou dost laud, 

Sweet babe, thy Saviour risen. 


5. 
O’er fields of boundless light 
Thou roam’st at will: 
Like captive freed, forsaking 
With joy the dreary night 
Of his dark cell, 
And his way home betaking. 


6. 


Wherewith should we beguile 
Thy spirit thence ? 

We have no groves of Eden, 

Which sin cannot defile ; 
Where innocence 

Sighs not for sweets forbidden. 


1B 
I know that thou art gone, 
My precious child, 
On a triumphant journey ; 
Thy cot is now a throne 
Most undefiled ; 
Then, wherefore should I mourn thee ? 


WILLTAM ?GYPLES, 


ONDON has long been the accredited market for 
ability. Whoso shall prick that bubble will deserve 
well of posterity! Oliver Goldsmith stands out, by 
reason of his own good-humoured admissions, as the 
stock example of those foolhardy adventurers who 

annually throng Fleet Street in search of fame and fortune, 
He, like the rest of them, was quickly undeceived when he 
observed “men of genius starving, while dull dogs lived in 
clover.’”’ Of course, there is no royal road to her heart. Each 
must win her in his own way. Johnson heard Boswell’s 
apology with impatience, oblivious of his own inglorious mode 
of entry with Garrick, years before. Crabbe, too, would 
have fallen by the wayside but for Edmund Burke’s timely 
aid. Francis Thompson’s tragic destiny is still fresh in 
public memory. But the end of poor, misguided Cyples was 
no less sad and painful, read, as it should be, by the light of 
Goldsmith’s epigram ! 

William Cyples was born of a sturdy stock in 1831, in 
Longton, one of the six Pottery towns in Staffordshire. 
Voltaire was one day quite taken aback by the uncommon 
honesty of a beggar on whom he bestowed alms. Now, in 
an actuarial sense of probability, the Potteries, as the birth- 
place of men of genius, is by no means an a priori impression 
likely to occur to anyone acquainted with the district. Nor 
had the town really much to do with the business at all. 
Aided by a mother of “unusual strength of character,” 
Cyples passed the formative years in a strenuous study of the 
Bible and all that is best in English literature—Spenser, 
Milton, Wordsworth, and the rest. Those were the stones of 
the altar on which, later, he was to carve the effigies of Heine, 
Boccaccio, and Dante—studies by which the whole contour 
of his genius was presently to be shaped and moulded. Nor 
was he at that time a stranger to the music of the linnet or 
the cuckoo’s note. Hear him sing— 
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“T’ve heard the cuckoo’s shout mix with the cnes 
Of hawkers in the streets, and felt the winds 
Struggle amid the air, with scents of flowers— 
Within the market place”’ ; 


and further on he speaks of— 


“quiet lanes, where grass grows tall 
Shut out with hedgerows, where the linnets build, 
And nettles fill the ditch.” 


At what age did this youthful poet quit the home of his 
boyhood ?. How many years did he spend in Nottingham ? 
Nothing is known of a definite nature : nor is it really material 
to this memorial of his genius to probe further into the 
recesses of the silent past. All that is predicable for certain 
is this fact: in 1857, when Cyples was in his twenty-sixth 
year, he brought out, presumably by the aid of local admirers, 
through a Mr. Roberts, of The Sentinel Office, Cheapside, 
Hanley, a thin volume of 160 pages, containing The Island, 
a Venetian Fable; Love's Fortunes, a Dramatique in Three 
Acts; and the Miscellaneous Poems. The Island is a “ story- 
poem ”’ in five cantos, in Spenserian stanza. Of the story, 
well, like the knife-grinder’s—“ there is none to tell.” The 
whole virtue, the entire resources of the work, lie in the 
poetry, and that is of the highest! The poet spends himself 
exclusively on his office and on his art, leaving, as Clough 
did on a like occasion, the story to shift for itself. Take the 
following from Canto I., stanza 41 :— 


“And painted fruits, of many a colour rare, 
That like rich tassels, hung about the trees, 
In yellow-spotted bells, and pendants fair, 
So dropping ripe, that not the youngest breeze 
Could climb the boughs, or the least leaflet seize, 
But sent them falling in a dropping-rain, 
Which never through the long, long day did cease, 
But spotted the tall grass with many a stain, 
As though the flowery Summer 'neath the trees had lain.” | 


Love's Fortunes also yields an exquisite passage in Act I., 
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Scene III., where Percy is kneeling to Margaret in the 
Fairies’ Garden— 


“Percy: I touch thy hand, fair Margaret, as it were 
The sacred member of a holy saint ; 
Thou seem’st like one already canonized 
In the full odour of love’s sanctity ; 
Thy marvellous beauty makes me half-afraid. 
‘MARGARET: And I, too, stand in fear of my own joy. 
Speak on, I feel as yet but in a dream ; 
And thou, and this around me all might snap 
And shiver at the dropping of a leaf. 
“ Percy : Nay, speak thou rather, and the charm will stay 
The leaf from dropping ; 1t will hang to hear ! 
‘““ MARGARET: There’s an indelicacy in my joy 
I fear to show thee, lest that thou should’st think 
My sudden haste doth spring of wantonness ! 
“PERCY: Oh! there’s a graciousness in thy dim specch, 
Like the soft odour of the blowing south.” 


Resuming the narrative of Cyples’ life, it is conceivable 
that those poems brought him recognition among London 
publishers. In 1859 he made a second venture with a long, 
desultory poem, in five books, entitled Satan Reformed. After 
Milton’s notorious experience, it needed a man invincible 
by the prose of stern facts (such as Cyples apparently was) to 
have offered that strange piece to a discerning public. Its 
fate must have been swift, and its effects upon the poet’s 
mind, crushing, for never another note is gotten out of him ! 
Henceforward, so far as those divinities of his youth are 
concerned, he seems to have cut himself adrift from them, 
It may be, also, that the financial obligations of that unhappy 
venture compelled him in his twenty-eighth year to migrate 
to Nottingham, where he may have earned just enough for 
existence, but not sufficient for comfort, by doing all kinds 
of hack work for the magazines and reviews of the day. To 
the drudgery of the pen he was tied for more than twenty 
years, even writing anonymous novels, one of which was 
published after his death in 1883, with the title of Heart of 
Gold ; in this, one of the characters has the appearance of 
being a piece of self-portraiture: “a human butterfly, that 
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is for ever beating its wings against the stone walls” of a 
cold, uncaring world ! 

But a mind like poor Cyples’, awkward and unadaptable, 
could not rest content with Nottingham, where he must have 
made many enduring friendships, but must, in an evil hour 
for its own welfare, migrate once more, this time, in 1877, 
to London Town of all places in the world for an impracticable 
person to venture into! Here he had the doubtful fortune to 
meet men like Herbert Spencer and John Stuart Mill, men of 
rigid and methodical habits, who could only extend a half- 
hearted sort of encouragement to one who, being both 
sensitive and sensuous—sensitive to all the holiest offices of 
religion and of friendship, and sensuous to all the impulses of 
beauty,—could scarcely find perfect peace in such a chilly 
atmosphere. Hear his own silent discontent as set out in 
Book IV. of Satan Reformed— 


“ Each image fatr, 
Repeated, like a golden ornament, 
Which oftentimes recurs, until it makes 
Beauty familiar as an ancient friend!” 


There was the rub! “An ancient friend!” That was the 
secret pain gnawing away his heart-strings during five dreary 
and desolate years in those London lodgings! But where 
could such a man find a friend worthy of his communion ? 
Often driven back into himself, often repulsed by would-be 
sympathisers, who lacked the tact and the delicacy to minister 
to his necessities without wounding his invincible independ- 
ence ; baffled by a thousand idiosyncrasies of circumstance,, 
against which he was unable to stand up; alone, secluded, 
without the sweet companionship of wife, sister, or child ; 
chained to the oar, like a galley-slave, with all the promises 
of his youth, all those dreams of renown, fast slipping away 
under his unsteady feet: no wonder this neglected genius, 
despairing of recognition during his lifetime, gave himself 
up to the bitterest of truths at last; languished, fell into a 
decline, and died, unhonoured and unnoticed, away in the 
wilds of old Hammersmith, on August 24, 1882 ! 

In William Cyples the historians of English literature are 
confronted with a rare phenomenon—a full-blown master of 
melody at the uncommon age of 28! Yet it is inconceivable 
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that somewhere, hidden away in dusty corners, there are 
not packets of his MSS., keyed to finer issues even than The 
Miscellaneous Poems. It is unthinkable, too, that so exquisite 
a melodist should have denied himself, in his London prison- 
house, the consolations of the Muse, for when all other 
resources have been exhausted the conversion of the soul’s. 
coils into “linkéd sweetness”’ scarcely ever fails of its 
appointed end. The testimony of the doctors of the Talmud 
should not be excluded: ‘“‘ Remember, that the studies of 
thy youth shall become necessities in thine old age !”’ 

With regard to The Miscellaneous Poems, those precious 
things cover a matter of nineteen pages only. They comprise 
ten sonnets of rare merit ; one or two longer poems of no mark 
or moment ; several pretty, tricksy things in a lighter vein ; 
and one long piece, descriptive of the vicinity of the Potteries, 
in blank verse—a fine full-blooded piece, from which extracts 
have already been given. Note the music of this fine sonnet, 
with its faint echo of Heine, in the octave. It is called 
The Moon :— 


“ Sweet lady! silver clad, who night by night 

In public sorrow weepest in the sky, 

Until the earth shareth in thy pale affright, 
When will the winter of thy woes pass by ? 

If thou hast sinned, thou long enough hast prayed, 
And nightly penance done before our eyes ; 

While tf thou wronged hast been, be not afraid 
That thou again shalt suffer by surprise ! 

At sight of danger, every mournful star 
Would leave tts silent post, and hurry down 

To guard thee, shooting swiftly from afar, 
Blinding thy foe with splendour—wear thy crown 

A little lighter, ’tis a false alarm, 

The earth would climb the sky to save thee harm!” 


Next, an example may be given of lighter touches, as. 
shown in the poem entitled The Lovers— 


“The rose-lipp'd, white-handed, curl’d, 
Lightly-footed, gentle-eyed, 
Sweetest laugher in the world, 
Felt a youth stand by her side. 
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Swift the white hand swooned in doubt, 
One quick gesture hushed the curls, 
Little feet no more peeped out, 
The laugh died in little swirls. 


“ The high-browed, great-shouldered, curl'd, 

Firmly stepping, eagle eyed, 

Boldest youth in all the world, 
Trembled as he stood beside. 

Shyly each one looking up, 
Blushed the other a surprise, 

Tull a draught from love’s red cup 
Made them bold to talk in sighs. 


“ The rose-lipp’d, high-browed, curl’d, 
Lightly-footed, eagle-eyed, 
Played the fable of the world ; 
Vowed and prayed, and kissed, and sighed, 
Found the secret known before— 
How the kiss to red lip clings ; 
And as the old oaths they swore, 
Swift invented wedding-rings !” 


The humoresque turn of playful thought so pronounced in 
Heine’s verse is reflected in the last line of this vivid picture 
of the poetry of life! With the citation of what may pass 
for the poet’s swan-song, entitled Im Heaven Last Night, 
the list of extracts may close— 


“Last night there was a festival in heaven, 

The sky burned with a most majestic light, 

Onion, Aqua, and the mighty Seven, 
Flamed like the banners of some awful fight. 

The clustering stars hung like white ivy round 
The ortel window of the curtained sky, 

As though God had with festoons gaily bound 
The cloud-draped arch through which His angels fly. 
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“ Perchance, the Master in some distant place 
Had hung mid-sky a new created world ; 
Or with another sun had garnished space, 
Streaming below like a gay flag unfurled ; 
Or it might be some great returning day, 
When an Archangel, by a holy feat, 
Gained for his mighty crown another ray, 
By mastery at the games where angels meet. 


“ The winds at sunset had an organ’s sound, 
And softly played a low religious tune : 
It may be at that hour some saint was crowned, 
Who died when through his window looked the moon. 
Whatever was the cause, there was in heaven 
Unusual display of pomp last night ; 
Perhaps the Leader and the great Eleven 
Revealed themselves unto angelic sight.” 


A word of explanation, and a summary, and these notes 
will fittingly come to a close. The original plan of this sketch 
was to exclude extracts other than those selected from 
The Miscellaneous Poems. It is always congenial to rely upon 
“ integers,’ rather than upon torsos, in setting up claims for 
an unknown lyrist. The reason is self-evident. Long dis- 
cursive compositions compel some sort of synopsis, if they 
are to be heard at the bar of public judgment. The scope of 
this paper ruled such luxuries out of court. Not that justice 
has been done by this niggardly display of his un-numbered 
jewels ! Exhibits often expose the partiality or the limitations 
of the selector without disclosing the real merits or the 
beauties of the books themselves ; for— 


“ Sweeter than any song e’er sung, 
Are those that died upon the tongue!” 


Wherefore, Jes absenis ont toujours tort. Justice is scarcely 
ever done to the dead, because they cannot be heard in their 
own defence. Still, enough has been tentatively achieved for 
Cyples’ ultimate rank in the Valhalla of English Song. The 
precise rank to be assigned to him is of less moment than 
the establishment of his fame among the choristers of his 
country. To that end, exhibits apart, “those ten sonnets ”’ 


int ue elas aan s ql 
- Wordsworth’s Echoes fo a vernal wood, 
have the subtle power to 


“Teach us more of man, 
Of moral evil, and of good, 
Than all the Sages can i 


M. L. R. BRESLAR. 


BERNARD BATIGAN. 


HIS sound elocutionist and poet, though residing in 

Hull since an early age, was born at Hanley on 

February 13, 1832. As a youth the bent of his 

mind was clearly evidenced, and he entered into 

association with all societies and institutions of an 
educational and literary character. He was a close student 
of poetry, and especially of Shakespeare, from whose works 
he committed to memory most of the well-known dramatic 
scenes and the finest passages. Very soon the great seaport 
city welcomed his appearance upon its entertainment plat- 
forms. His physique was slight, but his resonant voice and 
emotional insight well combined with his dramatic instinct 
to grant his audiences delighting interpretations of 
Shakespeare. His other repertoire was well varied with 
pathetic and humorous pieces. His life work was clearly 
indicated. He became a professor of elocution attached to 
the various educational institutions in the city. Thus, he 
guided many students, preachers, and lecturers into an 
understanding sense of the rhythmic, the proper values of 
words, and the clear enunciation, pitch, and stress of moving 
passages which add so much delight to the hearer. The true 
master of elocution is a valued servant of poetry, as many 
of Batigan’s old pupils testify even to-day. In addition, 
however, to this good work, Bernard Batigan was a prolific 
journalist, dramatic critic, and lecturer. He produced about 
a dozen books of recitals, poems, etc., among which were 
many of his own composition. He wrote also Pen Pictures of 
Great Actors, Pen Portraits of Famous People, and an Intro- 
duction to Shakespeare's Tragedies. His own poems, where 
they were not written merely for popular recital, were mostly 
written in a reflective mood. They expressed his sincere 
thoughts upon life, and showed true sympathy and a sound 
and reverent philosophy. He was not gifted with great 
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powers of imaginative flight nor of fecund fancy, but within 
the limits of his range his language was appropriate and he 
had the qualities of a sweet singer. ; 

A short sketch of him appears in Modern Yorkshire Poets 
(William Andrews), published in 1885. He died in Hull 
on March 30, 1908. 

FRANK NOBLE Woop. 


THE BATTLE OF LIFE. 


He said: ‘‘ There is naught but trouble, and life is crowded with ill; 

To-day is the doom of yesterday, and earth is a dungeon still; 

A prison-house, where we pine and pray for Death with his reaping 
knife— 

*Tis drudgery all, and full of gall, the battle of human life! 


“The righteous are wronged in the battle, the good endure for the 
bad, 

And those who confide in Truth for guide are counted the weak or 
mad ; 

There’s scarce a joy that lasts for a day, and feeble are Love and Care 

To save their own from the stress and moan, man’s heritage every- 
where. 


“Who wants to linger another hour? the grave is our only rest: 
The mind is still when the blood is chill, and eternal silence best !’” 


* * * * * * * * * * 
Thus spake the soul that had lost its grip of the Life that God doth 
give, 


When the now and here shall no more appear the only life we live. 


If all were peace, and the mind ne’er longed for the battle strains of 
life, 

If the heart ne’er leapt, if the eyes ne’er wept, for country, child, or 
wife, 

If our lives knew naught of sympathy, and our love no pain could bear, 

If the gracious strain of a healthy brain were gone—man might 
despair ! 


O, the world’s a splendid training ground, the patient strive with the 
strong, 

And we stouter grow with every blow we aim at the mean and wrong ;. 

There’s rest on earth (as there’s rest above), but also a holy strife, 

And the happiest here, with noble cheer, still fight the Battle of Life. 


JOHN JAMES BRITTON. 


OHN JAMES BRITTON was born at Handsworth in 

1832. He was educated at King Edward’s School, New 

Street, Birmingham, and for a time practised as a solicitor 

at Newcastle-on-Tyne. The failing health of his wife, 

however, necessitated a change; and, with this object 
in view, he bought a practice at Maidenhead. Unfortunately, 
this did not have the desired effect, and she died in 1872. 
Although he had just built himself a house in this beautiful 
Thames-side resort, he took a dislike to the place, and, selling 
his home and his practice, went to Normandy, where he lived 
for some years. On his return to England he resided for a 
time at Alcester, where he again married. The later years 
of his life, however, were spent at Halford Bridge, some 
seven and a half miles from Stratford-on-Avon. 

Whilst still an articled clerk he was a writer on The Critic, 
and in 1859 he published his first book, Tales for a Cosy Nook, 
which was a collection of short stories. 

In 1867, Carélla, a poem in suave blank verse, supported 
by a number of lyrics, was produced, and in 1882 The Lay 
of the Lady Ida and other poems appeared. This was followed 
in 1884 by a Sheaf of Ballads. 

He was also author of a novel entitled Flight. 

Many of his prose and poetic productions appeared in 
English periodicals, whilst others saw print in America. He 
was acquainted with Michael Rossetti and Robert Browning. 
A Greek, Latin, and French scholar, with a wide knowledge 
of the English classics, he was a most delightful companion, 
the more so as he had an unfailing sense of humour. 

His death took place in 1913, and he was interred in the 
churchyard of Halford Bridge. 

Although most of his published poems are somewhat 
lengthy, the following poem gives some idea of the felicity of 
his style and his mastery of rhythm. 

HERBERT E. BRitTTon. 
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Ayvela. 
(CHASTITY.) 


Ah, Sweet, with pensive looks and eyes 
Fit for the shaded, grey, 

Cool courts, and convent sancturies, 
Where never passionate day 

May strike with its too fervent fires, 
Nor earthly voices rude, 

With wild importunate desires 

And craving hopes, intrude. 


Ah, Sweet, with lips that praying seem, 
Forever, with a smile, 

The reflex of some angel dream 

Within thine heart’s calm aisle: 


Ah, Sweet, with locks of beaten gold 
That cluster round thy brow, 

Too sacred for a man to hold— 

As men are fashioned now. 


Lithe form, so full of grace, of charm, 
In cream-white robes arrayed ; 

We miss the harp, the spray of palm, 
That should be thine, dear maid. 


I dare not with my earthly love 
Besmirch thy saintly heart, 

My fingers, though in velvet glove, 
Would tear its rose apart. 


For such as thee I am not meet— 
If I could fast, could pray, 
Till fouling dross from head to feet 
In scales should fall away : 


Ah, then, perhaps: But no, I doubt, 
Within thy life’s pure shrine 

A cross stands, wreathed with flowers about, 
Too pure for eyes of mine. 


I may but tell my beads before 

The faultless form I see; 

The beads of pure thoughts pondered o’er 
In chastest rosary. 


But wert thou yet one whit less pure 
(Nor strange the thought at all), 

These wistful thoughts would not endure, 
This love to earth would fail. 


I dare not speak, I dare but gaze 
As some lorn painter may 

Before a picture passing praise— 
And yearn; and steal away ! 


DAVID BAILEY. 


HERE are great men who awe us, and great poets 

whose works we read and yet do not fully understand ; 

but it is a rare gift to combine the simplicity of 

childhood with the wisdom of age. One who possessed 

this charm in a subtle degree was David Bailey, one 
of the Black Country writers whose thoughts seem to have 
led him through cool pleasant pasture lands and beside the 
still waters of contentment. 

There is the freshness of spring and the fragrance of a 
calm, happy temperament that suns itself in making melody 
with scarcely any apparent effort, in all his verses, which are 
spontaneous, musical, and distinctly pleasing. Without 
touching the depths, David Bailey appeals to our sympathies 
and voices his fancies in language that is easily understood 
by the vast concourse of humanity. While he does not reach 
the sublime heights of genius, he at times touches the fringe 
of greatness by his simplicity and the real sincerity of all 
he preaches. There are glimpses of poetic vision that are 
fanciful and dainty as the white gossamer cloudlets that 
seem so much a part of the limitless blue skies without 
touching them. 

David Bailey, son of John Bailey, Chartermaster, was 
born at Broad Lanes, Sedgley, October 25, 1834, and was 
educated first at the private school of James Penrose, of 
Bilston, and later at Regent’s Park College, London. He was 
associated for some years with Sir Isaac Pitman, with whom 
he formed a life-long friendship, for they had much in common. 
He was a great student and a born teacher. His earliest 
literary work was a treatise on The Truck System, and later 
he chose his two favourite subjects—phonetic spelling and 
New Church doctrine. 

A keen lover of poetry, he was exceedingly well versed 
in Shakespeare ; and herein lay the keynote to his personal 
character—he lived what he taught, and took for his motto 
that grand precept— 
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“ Self-reverence, self-knowledge, self-control, 
These three alone lead life to sovereign power!” 


In 1859 he married Jane Catharine Redman ; in private 
life the beauties of home were his in a very real sense, and 
the well-spring of his being from which he drew much inspira- 
tion. He suffered greatly from defective sight, which developed 
into almost total blindness, thereby preventing him from 
following up his literary pursuits to the fullest extent of his 
ability. David Bailey passed away on March 16, 1917, 
leaving as his memorial the example of an earnest worker, 
and a genuine lover of justice and truth. 

Turning to his poems, which appeared in various publica- 
tions, some fine thoughts are found in Nil Desperandum ; 
these are the two last verses— 


“Our Saviour spent a lowly life 
Of toil, and want, and thoughtful care ; 
He knows our sorrows, feels our pain, 
His Love and Pity will sustain 
Our feeble hands and faltering brain: 
Do not despair. 


“ Dark clouds may hang about you now, 
And vain may seem the voice of prayer ; 
Still trust in God, for all His ways 
Shall be made clear, and future days 
Of light shall fill your mouths with praise: 

Do not despair.” 


There is facility of expression and much sound philosophy 
in these lines. The writer seems in tune with his sentiments ; 
his teaching is persuasive, if not powerful, and he pays due 
regard to the art of metrical construction. 

David Bailey seems to have been more of a philosopher 
and a teacher than a poet in the truest sense, but in some of 
his lighter pieces is detected a real vein of poetic feeling. 
There is something delightfully fresh and innocent in the 
lines to My First Love, where his gift appears displayed to its 
best advantage ; they are musical, fanciful, and dainty. The 
poem, Love, has an undeniable charm, both in conception and 
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expression, that ensures a welcome for the man who had such 
pure ideals and gentle fancies, to the circle of those who have 
paid their tribute to “ the true, the good, and the beautiful,” 
in the long roll of Black Country poets. 


MARJORIE CROSBIE. 


LOVE. 


I come in the springtime, and bud forth in flowers ; 
I sail on the cloudlet, and melt into showers ; 

I smile in the sunshine upon the glad earth, 

And myriads of creatures leap forth into birth. 


I walk thro’ the woods, and the birds chant their song ; 
They hop on the boughs, and rejoice the day long ; 
The lambs and their dams know my voice on the lea, 
And skip with delight in their innocent glee. 


I paint the sweet faces of children with smiles, 

And gladden the world with their gambols and wiles; 
I bide at the hearth where the aged retreat, 

And the infant is cradled with lullaby sweet. 


I succour the feeble, and smooth the knit brow, 
Make brighter the future by cheering the now; 
I soothe the disconsolate, aid the distrest, 

And welcome the wanderer back to his rest. 


Where friends dwell together in happy accord, 
I bind them the closer in deed and in word ; 
I lighten, by sharing the burdens of life, 
And banish for ever the demon of strife. 


My banner is spread over all the wide world, 

In cottage and palace my flag is unfurled ; 

Its motto is borrowed from angels above, 

And God is its author, whose best name is Love. 


RICHARD GARNETT. 


ICHARD GARNETT was born in. Beacon Street, 
Lichfield, February 27, 1835, the son of the Rev. 
Richard Garnett, and never went to any public 
school or university. When only sixteen he became 
assistant in the Printed Book Department of the 

British Museum, and eventually rose to be Keeper in 1890. 
But he was superintendent between 1875 and 1884, and had 
much to do with the general catalogue for many years. He 
retired in 1899, but still went working with his busy and useful 
pen, for he never could be idle. The University of Edinburgh 
gave him the degree of LL.D., and he received the distinction 
of C.B. later on. His death occurred at his home, 27, Tanza 
Road, Hampstead, on April 13, 1906. His first book was 
anonymous, though afterwards acknowledged. It was called 
Primula and Other Lyrics, and Io in Egypt and Other Poems fol- 
lowed. In 1862 he published Poems from the German, in 1869 
Idylls and Epigrams from the Greek Anthology (republished as 
A Chaplet from the Greek Anthology in 1892), in 1890 Iphigenia 
in Delphi, in 1896 One Hundred and Twenty-four Sonnets from 
Dante, Petrarch, and Camoens, in 1901 The Queen and Other 
Sonnets, and in 1904 William Shakespeare, Pedagogue and 
Poacher, in blank verse. Dr. Garnett was best perhaps in 
his translations from the Greek and Italian, and an able 
editor and anthologist. He wrote some brief biographies, 
and was not without a touch of humour. And in The Twilight 
of the Gods he gives his fine fancy and irony the widest play, 
and absolutely runs riot in the invention of impossible situa- 
tions, like the sporting of some preterhuman spirit, half 
child and half demon, and wholly irresponsible. He also 
wrote A Short History of Italian Literature, and essays too 
numerous to be noticed here. It was this diffusion of his 
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great powers which forbade his ever attaining superiority or 
supremacy in any one department of literature. But his 
books will always command the attention and respect of the 
cultivated public and the studious few. Though it may well 
be doubted, had he concentrated himself on poetry, if he 
would have done much more than he did. He inspired others 
without being actually inspired himself. And his thirst for 
knowledge and the best books in all languages, and his love 
of the classics, will make him live for ever as a venerabile 
nomen Who contributed to a better knowledge of greater poets, 
and was always a faithful lover of sweetness and light wherever 
found, and a friend to all fellow-students, whether old or 
young. 

Dr. Richard Garnett is emphatically and always the 
poet of culture. He wrote not because he felt he must, but 
simply because he felt it was expected of him, and he ought, 
and he knew that he could. The divine necessity never drove 
him into song, and he never poured forth passionate verses 
or unpremeditated lays from an overmastering obligation. 
It was the correct thing, he thought, for the master of so 
many accomplishments to be also a poet. If the occasion 
demanded, or opportunity suggested it, he was always equal 
to a sonnet or appropriate ode. The sentiments, the words, 
were exactly what they should be, according to acknowledged 
standards and old-established rules. But inspiration, spon- 
taneity, enthusiasm, fire, the fine frenzy, we rarely meet. He 
was essentially the poeta factus non natus. Inno single example 
with which we are acquainted did he reach the heights or 
forget himself. He had his moulds and measures with the 
authority of precedent and age behind them, but he could 
not and would not deviate from these by any delightful act 
of splendid irresponsible rebelliousness. The demonic element, 
so important and indeed so indispensable in all genuine poetic 
production, never appears in his calculated workmanship. 
The pagan factor, without which even Christian poetry cannot 
be really religious, was painfully lacking. And yet he was 
saturated with the classics, and in his prose compositions 
often exhibits this invaluable feature—particularly in The 
Twilight of the Gods. For there can be no possible doubt that 
Christianity has taken up into it, absorbing and assimilating, 
and transforming all that is best and most beautiful in 
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paganism, a note of joyous naturalness, and the carelessness 
which arises at once as the law of liberty and the liberty of 
law. But we perceive nothing of this gracious freedom in 
Dr. Garnett’s poems. He denies his great masters, and bows 
his neck to the yoke of an artificial restraint. If only he had 
carried into his verse the delicious dzablerie so intoxicating in 
some of his prose pieces, it would have made all the difference 
in the world. But there it is only conspicuous by its absence. 
He seems always afraid of the sweet unreasonableness, the 
heresy that, while it rebels most against cast-iron rules, charms 
the most, and the audacity of the error we excuse because 
it is too great to be condemned. He walks in the ancient 
ruts, and where he dances, he dances in chains, and if he 
sings, we know it is out of a narrow cage. He should and 
might have been so much better if he had but dared to be 
himself and not somebody else—which practically meant 
nobody. His poems have no breath of personality, no 
individual tone, without which they can never impart the 
higher interest. Take, for instance, his sonnet on Passion— 


“Ths flame of Passion that so high in air 
By spice and balsam of the spirit fed, 
With fire and fume vast heaven hath overspread 
And blots the stars with smoke or dims with glare: 
Soon shall it droop, and radiance pure and fair 
Again from azure altitudes be shed ; 
And we the murky grime and embers red 
Shall sift, of haply dust of Love be there. 
Gather his ashes from the torrid mould, 
And quenched with cups of Bacchic revelry 
Yield to the Stygian powers to have and hold ; 
An urn Etrurian let his coffin be, 
For this was made to store the dead and cold, 
And 1s a thing of much fragility.” 


Here we have a fair example of Dr. Garnett’s art at its best. 
But we have one bad inversion, and the last line of the first 
part and the last line of the second part are both feeble, and 
the whole is wooden— 


“ Shall sift, if haply dust of Love be there.” 
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This strikes us as weakness itself, like the closing couplet of 
Tennyson’s Enoch Arden— 


“And when he died, the little port 
Had seldom seen a costlier funeral.” 


And then the final verse of all is dreadfully tame and ineffective, 


when it ought to be strong, though never exactly epigram- 
matic— 


“And is a thing of much fragility.” 


We might well say that Dr. Garnett knew better, like his 
sonnet video meliora, but he did not practise the better way— 
deteriora sequor ! 

The loyal and national poems are certainly no better than 
others of the same kind, and perhaps no worse. But this is 
not saying much. They contrive to leave us cold, and kindle 
no infectious enthusiasm. The sequence of sonnets, in which 
the last line is carried on into the following to the end, 
addressed to The Queen, stirs no patriotic pulse and arouses no 
emotions. Now and then the poet betrays the fact that 
he has forced himself to write when he felt no heavenly 
afflatus— 


To A FAVOURED POET. 


“ Minstrel, tf I, like thee, found place and time 
In field and grove to meditate my lays, 
Where spinning leaf with whirling eddy plays 
Feeding the thirsty ear with fluent chime ; 
Or where thick bees besiege the towering lime 
Or the long wood in one green billow sways, 
With harp attuned might court Apollo’s praise, 
Sight, scent, and sound embalming in sweet rhyme. 
Not haply then should I to thee consign 
This lonely note, like plunging pebble flung 
Where thy full river widens to the sea. 
As works her web the spider, I have wrung 
An arduous music from my bosom ; thine 
Besets thy daily path, as flowers the bee.” 
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There is one really fine line in this sonnet—namely, the sixth ; 
but in the twelfth and thirteenth lines we read the confession 
of the poet that the tribute was extorted from him and was 
no spontaneous outburst. And this is the impression which 
any unprejudiced reader would carry away from a study 
of Dr. Garnett’s verses. They were not instinctive, they were 
not his natural element. He was amphibious, because he 
chose to be, not because he was obliged to be. We detect 
the strain, the effort, occasionally the agony, when we know 
he was torturing his work into the correct shape. A learned 
man like him, who had so many interests in life besides his 
post at the British Museum, who even dabbled in astrology, 
and dabbled to good effect, as his Vox Stellarum proved, was 
not the man to attain anything lke supreme excellence in 
poetry, if indeed real excellence at all. Having conquered 
so many worlds, he thought he must conquer that of verse, 
and assuredly he has left behind many elegant and graceful 
compositions. But the very best, all equally and all alike, 
fall short of something ; they want something more—they 
want that! It is the ingredient which you cannot define or 
even properly name, the elusive and intangible addition, which 
for ever divides genius from talent, however industrious. 
Dr. Garnett had the taste, all the accessories of art, all the 
materials, but not the power, not the thing itself—not that / 
It is as a translator that he will live in literature. His 
Chaplet from the Greek Anthology, a republication of his 
Idylls and Epigrams, and his sonnets from Dante, Petrarch, 
and Camoens, will always command respect and arouse 
admiration. He possessed also a considerable gift of epigram,. 
and was always felicitous in verses required by public occasions 
or called forth by public men, or written to friends. He was 
a literary Urbanus, always at the service of others, and ready 
to oblige anyone with the least claim on him. We acknowledge 
him as a great man of letters, and a true poet of culture. 


F. W. ORDE WARD. 
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A NOCTURN. 


Keen winds of cloud and vaporous drift 
Disrobe yon star, as ghosts that lift 

A snowy curtain from its place, 

To scan a pillow’d beauty’s face. 


They see her slumbering splendours lie 
Bedded on blue unfathom’d sky, 

And swoon for love and deep delight, 
And stillness falls on all the night. 


INSCRIPTION FOR A STATUE OF ECHO. 


Musest thou, gazer, what form is mine, who, eagerly bending 
Forward, with hollow’d hand aid the desire of the ear? 

Echo the Nymph’s; and, hast thou the eye of the poet, Narcissus 
Stands not far, not far lures the perfidious stream. 

Watching he stands with head down-droop’d, as a whitening fountain, 
Gracefully leaving, with grace turning again to the earth. 

Wan are the brow, the cheek, the lips that sundering murmur :— 
“ Beautiful image!’ and I, “ Beautiful image!” reply. 

Such my doom, whose mouth is vocal with alien accents ; 
Blossoms so chime with the bee, so with the warbler the bough. 

Hast thou a love? then call on her name, and faithfully will I 
Echo thy passionate speech, utterer thus of my own. 


A MELODY. 


The snow falls fast upon the wave, 
And is no more. 

The silver swan glides o’er its grave 

Unheeding, and the wild fowl lave 
Their plumes along the shore. 


The buoyant lily does not see 
The dead abound 

About its roots, but silently 

Grows up in beauty, and the bee 
Booms all around. 


CHARLES SIMEON COLDWELL. 


HARLES SIMEON COLDWELL was born at 
Stafford, January 10, 1837, being the fourth son 
of the Rev. W. E. Coldwell. He was educated at 
Rossall and Brasenose, Oxford. A keen oarsman, 
he rowed in the B.N.C. eight. On leaving Oxford, 
he held an assistant mastership at Rossall, 1861, for a year ; 
after this he became Fellow and Tutor of Bishop’s College, 
Cape of Good Hope. He entered into Holy Orders, and after 
holding various curacies in London, became vicar of Christ 
Church, Poplar, from 1873 to 1902. His later years were 
spent at Matlock, in failing health, and he died in 1920. 
Though he wrote little, he was connected with a literary 
family: his brother was the Right Reverend Francis Henry 
Thicknesse, Bishop of Leicester, who changed his name from 
Coldwell in 1859; and his nephew, Ralph Thicknesse, was a 
poet of no mean quality, as may be seen in the account given 
by Mr. J. R. Swann in Lancashire Authors. The Rev. C. S. 
Coldwell’s works were A Translation of the Prayer of Erasmus 
(1872) ; The Dream of Pilot's Wife; and he edited anony- 
mously College Rhymes Contributed by Members of the Univer- 
sities of Oxford and Cambridge for 1860, dedicated to Thomas 
Salt and the Rev. F. H. Thicknesse, then vicar of Deane, 
Lancashire. In this collection those lines signed ‘‘ Charles 
Colville” and “C. C.,” and possibly others, including some 
humorous lines from Punch, appear to be from his pen, and 
also the beautiful lines, unsigned, The Light of the World, 
which were reprinted in Shadows of the Rock (1884). This 
poem alone would entitle him to honourable mention here. 
Among the contributors to College Rhymes, anonymously and 
under his initials, was the Rev. S. J. Stone. 


RUSSELL MARKLAND. 
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THE LIGHT OF THE WORLD. 


PAINTED By H. Hunt. 


_In the moonlight, when no murmur from the haunts of men is heard 
And the river in its sleep flows, onward, onward, to the Sea, 
And thou sleepest who art drawing nearer to Eternity, 

In the silence and the stillness comes the Word. Al 
And he knocketh at thy portal, but thou dreamest in che night 
That the flitting bat is only striking softly ’gainst the door ; 
Shall He knock so oft who cometh from the Heavens’ Eternal Shore ?' 
Sleeper in the darkness, rise, behold thy Light ! 


*Tis thy Priest and Prophet clad in jewelled robe and white attire, 
*Tis thy King, and on His brow He wears the thorny coronal, 
Budding now with amaranthine leaves and flowers ambrosial, 
In His face is speaking pity, silent ire. 


For His glowing lamp discloseth, choking up the dwelling door, 
Deadly hemlock, barren darnel, prickly bramble, withered grasses, 
And the ivy knits it closely to its stanchions, and passes 
Through the crevices, and hinges, and the floor. 


Let Him in! for He will sojourn with the lowest and the least, 
And forget that thou didst keep Him waiting in the dews and damp,, 
And for guerdon in the valley He will light thee with His lamp, 
To the happy Shore Eternal, and the Marriage Feast. 


JOHN KILBOURN. 


E do not think that we can do better here, for a 

biography of John Kilbourn, than to give a 

slightly abridged reprint of the introduction 

which was written for the works of John Kilbourn 

by the late William Henry Duignan, F.S.A. 
(1824-1914), the well-known antiquary and etymologist, of 
Walsall— 

“John Kilbourn . . . was born at Walsall in 1838. He 
was the son of William and Anne Kilbourn. His father was 
a basket-maker, and came from Castle Donnington, where the 
family were old inhabitants. His mother (formerly Anne 
Wilson) was a member of an old Walsall family, and a woman 
of more than ordinary ability. From her, our author probably 


inherited his talents and tastes. ... John was educated 
at Walsall, in private schools, but at a very early age he was 
taken into his father’s business. ... At his father’s death 


he succeeded to the business. But it was evident that he was 
not born to follow the prosaic calling of a man of business. 
From his earliest years he was of studious habits, a voracious 
reader, a fluent writer and speaker. . . . When about forty 
John gave up the business, and devoted himself to literature 
and journalism. . 

“We cannot look upon his portrait without perceiving 
that he had a massive intellect, and though his education 
had been what we now should think very imperfect, he had 
made up for it by close study and pursuit of literature. . . 
He was singularly modest, and of the kindliest disposition, 
and never known to say or write anything ill-natured of his 


opponents. . . . He never spared himself—his hand or brain 
was always at work. . . . Every poem in this selection is 
worth preserving. ... His poems, After Wordsworth, In 


Imitation of Wordsworth, are as good as Wordsworth ever 
wrote. My Love and I is fine enough for Tennyson... . 
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He died peacefully and happily among his family [1898]. . . . 
He was a pure-minded, modest, kind-hearted man, and, as 
Bright said of Cobden, ‘I little knew how much I loved him 
till I found I had lost him.’ ”’ 


A. STANTON WHITFIELD. 


THE NIGHTINGALE AT GREAT BARR. 


The sun is chambered in the distant west, 
And Night has spread her robes across the sky ; 
Nature is silent in expectancy, 

And over all things lies the hush of rest. 

The stars above their faithful sentry keep ; 

I listen for the music of the spheres, 

Said to re-echo through the eternal years, 

Yet every earthly sound and whisper sleep. 


But, hark! from out the shadows comes a song, 
So strangely sweet, that never was there wrought 
Such music out of human life or thought, 

Nor to earth’s discords do such notes belong. 
The song is heard; the singer hides from sight— 
Hath not God promised music in the night ? 


GEORGE COTTERELL. 


EORGE COTTERELL was born at Walsall on 

September 8, 1839, and was a member of a family 

which for several generations had been interested in 

art, science, and literature. His grandfather, John 

Cotterell, was a man of some proficiency in all three, 
who himself made a large astronomical telescope ; his eldest 
brother, William, was a Fellow of the Royal Astronomical 
Society ; and another brother, James, had a gift for black- 
and-white work. George himself had a sure esthetic instinct 
and sense of quality, whether in a picture, a poem, or a 
person, and his own small collection of pictures was notable 
for its discrimination and foresight. From his earliest years. 
his delight was in beauty in form, colour, and word, in the 
beauty of poetry above all; in boyhood he wrote verse, 
inspired by his peculiarly sympathetic enthusiasm for the 
work of Tennyson, and, later, for that of Keats and Shelley. 
In early manhood he drafted and wrote several pieces destined 
not to be published for many years, for it was his happiness 
to linger over, to savour, and polish every line. 

He was articled to a local solicitor, passed his examinations 
in London in 1861, and in 1862 he married Matilda Blencowe,, 
of Brackley, in Northamptonshire, and to them were born 
four daughters and three sons, of whom the eldest boy and 
girl died in childhood. His marriage was ideally happy. 
Success in his profession came at once, and he took an 
important part in the public affairs of the town as one of its. 
best-known and most highly respected citizens. It was 
suggested to him that he should stand as Parliamentary 
candidate in the event of the seat becoming vacant, but this 
it was not his desire to do. He spoke and lectured on political 
and literary subjects, and his house became a centre of the 
cultivated life of the place. It was he who entertained 
Professor Seeley, Gerald Massey, George Dawson, and other 
men who came there to lecture, and in this way interesting 
connections were formed. In 1870 he published his first 
volume of verse under the title of Constantia ; some years 
later he founded and edited a short-lived periodical, the 
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Midland Magazine, and his study of Shakespeare was the 
beginning of a cordial acquaintance with Samuel Timmins, 
of Birmingham, the writer of the Bibliographical Preface to 
the 1860 Reprint of the First and Second Quartos, of which 
Professor Israel Gollancz said, in 1895, that it was “ still 
perhaps the best.”’ 

Though he possessed independent means, George Cotterell, 
in the late ’seventies, fired by the rapidly made fortune of a 
brother-in-law who owned a brewery, established a brewery 
himself ; but as he had no experience of, nor aptitude or 
inclination for, commercial enterprise, he was obliged to 
entrust the management of the business to others. In 1880 
or 188r began the friendship with George Jacob Holyoake, 
that fearless and lively mind, who had become a convert to 
co-operation in the United States and was preaching it in 
England. At his request George Cotterell helped him in the 
revision of his pamphlet, The Logic of Death, and this friend- 
ship lasted as long as Mr. Holyoake lived. Early in 1881 
he moved to Hanch Hall, some miles from Lichfield, where 
ever-increasing demands from the brewery came upon him, 
and little by little he sacrificed his whole fortune to keep it 
working. By the end of 1883 all was lost, and he courageously 
began the world again in his own profession in his native place. 
At the end of 1884 he published anonymously with Messrs. 
Blackwood The Banquet, a political satire in verse in which 
the speeches of the guests parodied the manners of Tennyson 
and Swinburne. The critics declared the plan to be new, 
felicitous, and bold, the imitations to be remarkably skilful 
and apt, the outlook broad and genial, and the irony keen 
and polished, yet kindly. The verses called ‘‘ Old Ireland to 
Young Ireland ” were especially noticed for their truly poetic 
quality and warmth of feeling. The little book’s reception 
determined him to follow his lifelong passion for literature, 
and in 1885 he moved to London. 

Here he at once found his place. He edited two periodicals, 
first Life, then Modern Truth; and for these, and for the 
Spectator, the Academy (then a literary paper edited by 
Mr. J. S. Cotton), and other journals, he wrote articles, verses, 
and reviews of books. His criticism, in March, 1886, of 
A Romance of Two Worlds brought a letter of thanks from Miss 
Marie Corelli, and an acquaintance between her and his family 
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followed. His second volume of verses, Yesterdays and 
To-day, appeared in 1887, the year in which he was appointed 
editor of the Yorkshire Herald and moved to York; and in 
1894 he published Poems : Old and New. This second period 
of his life after his loss of fortune was spent in unremitting 
work. As editor he wrote for more than ten years a daily 
leading article, as critic he constantly contributed to the 
Academy and to his own paper, and as poet to the Spectator 
and other papers and magazines. From 1888 to 1897 he 
contributed the chapter on English politics to the Annual 
Register. Of all this labour his happy disposition and natural 
fortitude made light, but his constitution was delicate, and 
at last the nightly strain and insufficient sleep of an editor’s 
life became too much for his strength. He was tormented 
by severe and persistent headaches, from which his doctor 
could give him little relief, and early in 1898 he was obliged 
to take a long rest; but this was not enough. In June of the 
same year he went with his wife for a tour of three months 
in Norway; his health, however, was not to be recovered. 
In September he resigned his editorship of the Yorkshire 
Herald and returned to London, where on October 11 his 
sudden death was caused by a clot of blood in the brain. 
But before he died he had the happiness to see his hopes and 
ambitions for his children in the way to be realised. One son 
had become an electrical engineer, and for some years before 
his death in IgII was a director of his firm; the other had 
won a Balliol scholarship and passed into the Indian Civil 
Service, and in 1915 the honour C.I.E. was conferred on him. 
One daughter was a matron of a hospital; another, to his 
great satisfaction, had already had some success as a novelist ; 
and the third, then very young, was Lady Welfare Superin- 
tendent at H.M. Explosives Factory at Gretna. 

George Cotterell was rich in personal and literary friend- 
ships with such men and women as Professor Edward Dowden, 
Dr. Richard Garnett, the Reverend Stopford Brooke, Mr. 
J. S. Cotton, the Honourable Roden Noel, Sir Frederick 
Wedmore, Miss Katharine Tynan, Canon Isaac Taylor (the 
author of Forty Years of a Moorland Parish), Miss Mathilde 
Blind, Mr. James Ashcroft Noble, Dr. Donald Macleod (the 
editor of Good Words), and others ; and in 1889 or 1890 came 
the second deep affection of his life. He met Mr. and Mrs. 
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William Sharp in Scotland, and no account of his life, however 
brief, would be complete without a record of this friendship. 
In the early ‘nineties, before ‘‘ Fiona Macleod’s”’ first book, 
Pharais, was published, he was in the secret of William 
Sharp's authorship, and his attachment to him only increased 
with the passing of the years. 

In character George Cotterell was sympathetic, loyal, 
and tender, full of sensibility and a sense of reverence for 
nobility of character. In his impressionable years his moral 
and spiritual nature was enriched by the influence of Alfred 
Adolphus Cole, a preacher and an original thinker of high 
spiritual quality. He was open, unsuspicious, honourable, 
and a devoted son, husband, and father. His poetic work 
reflects his youth and early manhood, when all was smooth, 
favourable, and happy, and no obstacle, no distressing event 
or emotion, had disturbed the equable flow of existence. It 
embodies the contented ease, the security, the mental leisure 
for enjoyment and reflection of the Victorian; he and his 
felicitous verse are a type of the more amiable aspect of an 
age which has passed for ever. To George Jacob Holyoake 
a poem of his (in 188r) came “like an ambulance carrying 
the wounded from the battlefield into the quiet, healing, and 
invigorating repose of nature.” He wrote lyrics, odes, 
narrative poems, and poems descriptive of nature, and of his 
work an accomplished critic has said that it is “gentle, 
sweet, and true, the outcome of reflective moods and obser- 
vation, the afterthoughts of interest and emotion. It is the 
expression of a sincere, limpid soul, a quiet, patient, cultivated 
mind whose thoughts are encircled by and grow through the 
habit of mind and outlook of the country gentleman. A 
singer of the essentially English home and homestead, his 
work reveals a loving observation of familiar sights and 
happenings around him, and a large contentment with life’s 
leadings. 

“‘ His finest work is in the lyrics, where the gentle singer’s 
voice is true, clear, sweet, and adequate, and in the verses 
descriptive of nature, such as On a Cliff, Crocuses, An Autumn 
Flitting, and A November Idyll. Two poems seem indicative 
to me of the writer when I knew him—A Man’s Thought and 
Eventide—gracious, patient, benign, dignified, and loyal.” 

CONSTANCE COTTERELL. 
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GALATEA. 
Canto II. 


There are loves that end soon in forgetting, 
And partings that leave no regretting, 
And sighs for light loves unregarded 
By upland and lea; 
And a woe that is deeper than sighing, 
And a love that is ever undying, 
And a moan with the voice of the moaning 
That troubles the sea. 
Alas ! for the light-hearted maidens 
Who dance with delight to the cadence 
Of harps that ring ever more gaily, 
Not mindful of me! 
With only a sigh for their sorrow, 
Till new mirth comes with the morrow, 
They mourn for the loves and the lovers 
That falter and flee. 
But thou didst not shun me or falter, 
Thy love was no love that could alter, 
Love deep as the heart of the ocean, 
As strong and as free; 
And with all the desire and devotion 
Of the earth and the heavens and the ocean, 
My love and my faith and my sorrow 
Are constant to thee. 


EVENTIDE. 


Sheaves, golden sheaves : 
With eventide are few sheaves left to bind, 
And of the full ears few are left behind,— 
Few ears among the stubble and the leaves— 
Sheaves, golden sheaves. 


Leaves, fallen leaves: 

These are the days of lighter seasons gone, 

Fair days that faded from me one by one, 

While yet the grain was ripening for the sheaves— 
Leaves, fallen leaves. 


* * * * * * * * 


Years, solemn years: 
The harvest of a life not ill-bestowed, 
Whereof the sower reaps as he hath sowed, 
With tears for gladness, and for sorrow tears— 
Years, solemn years. 


SAMUEL JOHN STONE. 


AMUEL JOHN STONE was the son of a Staffordshire 

clergyman. Born at Whitmore Rectory in 1839, he 

lived as a boy at Colwich, by the Trent water-meadows, 

just below Cannock Chase. Though his life was to be 

spent in the thick of the East End, the country always 
beckoned to him, and on his holidays he would rush off with 
all a lad’s zest to spend his days with rod and gun. His 
father moved in 1852 to St. Paul’s, Haggerston, where his 
son afterwards succeeded him as vicar. He was sent to the 
Charterhouse, then still in its old home, as a day boy, and 
went up the school with Sir Richard Jebb, with whom he 
divided the honours of the English poem. His enduring 
love for the school is expressed in this sonnet, which he wrote 
some years later—In Charterhouse Chapel: On Founder's 
Day, 1872 :— 


“Since I knelt here ten years have slipt away 
And four: and only this to me 1s strange, 
That only in myself appears a change: 
All else that then was seems the same to-day. 
Here are the antique gownsmen, worn and gray, 
‘ Codd Colonel’ and ‘ Codd Captain,’ each old face, 
Long passed, seems still to fill its wonted place ; 
And there behind me all the young array 
Stands as it stood on that last Lenten morn, 
When here with eyes all dim I sighed farewell, 
And heard each old prayer like a passing bell! 
Well—of those half-shed tears I think no scorn, 
Unchanged in this at least, from boy to man, 
That I am heart and soul Carthusian.” 


From Charterhouse he went with a scholarship to Pem- 
broke College, Oxford, where he stroked the boat and was 
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an ardent Volunteer. He was proxime accessit for the New- 
digate in the year after it was won by his cousin, John 
Addington Symonds. Stone was eminently of the sanguine 
temperament. Until worn out by years of London work, 
he had vigorous health and was always bursting with energy. 
His vitality and enthusiasm, coupled with his deep personal 
religion, stood him in good stead in his parochial work, and 
gave him remarkable power over individuals. Ordained in 
1862 by Bishop Wilberforce, who had a very strong influence 
in shaping his parochial ideals, he began as curate of Windsor, 
where he remained till 1870. At Windsor his enthusiasm 
once took the form of administering a severe thrashing to a 
big rough lad whom he saw striking a little girl. His love for 
children was one of his strongest characteristics, and nothing 
was more dear to him in the East End than his Church schools. 
His fighting instincts led him to contend tooth and nail 
for their preservation, and I remember standing with him 
in the middle of his Haggerston parish while he pointed 
north, south, east, and west to the ring of Board schools 
surrounding his parish, and boasted that, like his favourite 
King Arthur, he had defeated the encroaching London School 
Board “in nine great battles,’ and had kept it at bay beyond 
the limits of his territory. 

That was typical of the man, of the vigour which he 
threw into the causes he championed and of his romantic 
temperament. He was essentially a poet in his view of life. 
In his Windsor days he had begun to write verse in con- 
siderable quantity, and it was while still a curate that he 
composed the hymn which will always be associated with 
his name—The Church's One Foundation. That hymn and 
the other, Weary of Earth, were published when he was 
twenty-six, in a volume called Lyva Fidelium, written to 
explain the Apostles’ Creed ‘“‘in the popular form of a series 
of hymns such as might be sung or said in private devotion, 
at family prayer, or in public worship.” The Church's One 
Foundation illustrates ‘‘The Holy Catholic Church: the 
Communion of Saints”; and Weary of Earth, “ The Remission 
of Sins.” He also published two volumes, The Idvils of 
Deare Childe and The Knight of Intercession, and in 1866 won 
the Oxford Sacred Poem on Sinai, but was unfortunately 
disqualified by a technicality which the authorities had 
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overlooked. In later life he acquired great enthusiasm for 
Columba and his home at Iona, where Stone spent several 
holidays, and eventually published a volume of Lays of Jona. 

From 1870 to 1890 Stone was vicar of St. Paul’s, Haggerston. 
There he did a remarkable work and gathered round him a 
body of Church people with whom he maintained such close 
and intimate relations that they came to form a large and 
ever-growing family whom he treated very much as though 
they were actually his kith and kin. His chief energies were 
thrown into his work amongst them: for them he wrote 
many poems and hymns, while many other hymns of more 
general appeal are to be found in the hymn books. 

In 1890 he was appointed to All Hallows, London Wall, 
of which he remained rector until his death. During the 
last year of his life, however, when he was incapacitated by 
a painful disorder, he had rooms in his beloved Charterhouse, 
and there he died in 1900. While at All Hallows he was on 
the Committee of Hymns Ancient and Modern, for which he 
did much work, his interest in hymnology remaining keen 
to the last. 

As a religious poet, Stone will be remembered chiefly 
by his hymns. His other poems are mainly in the Tennysonian 
tradition. Mrs. Browning, Tennyson, Scott, Keble, were 
the poetic influences which successively affected him, influences 
from which his longer poems seldom shake themselves entirely 
free. In the two sonnets given below he is more individual : 
we see in them the religious poet who was first and foremost 
an East End parson, the parish priest who could touch 
East End life with beauty by his vision of the things unseen. 


F. G. ELLERTON. 


MIDNIGHT IN LONDON. 


““T will no spare: within its circling wall 
Are not ten righteous.” So descending Hell 
In flakes of fire on shrieking Sodom fell. 
I see descending Heaven on London fall 
To-night, in flakes of snow. No fears appal 
Or eye or ear. Most fairly on the sight 
Lies the great seamless garment of pure white. 
A robe, like Christ’s, on London robes it ail. 
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And all is still, save for the watchman’s tread ; 
And, at the day’s first hour, the voice of time 
Tenderly solemn in a steeple chime, 

Like life’s calm promise uttered o’er the dead. 

Such is the scene; sure, for this wicked city 

Christ’s Church hath pleaded well the Eternal pity. 


FROM WINDERMERE. 


To THE CONGREGATION AND CHILDREN OF St. PAUL’s, 
HAGGERSTON. 


Moored by a green isle of Winandermere— 
Listening the gentlest lapping of the wave 
On the rock margin, and the blackbirds’ brave 

Soldierly antiphons, afar and near, 

And the wind’s whispered evensong—I hear 
A sound beyond, and sweeter as more grave 
Than ever paradise of nature gave, 

Dear to my heart of old, and now more dear: 

The roar of London—the deep undersong, 

The myriad music of immortal souls 

High-couraged, much-enduring, midst the long 
Drear toil and gloom and weariness. It rolls 

Over me with all power, for in its tone 

The hearts I love in Christ beat with my own. 


JAMES CARPENTER TILDESLEY. 


HIS author was born at Summerford House, Willen- 

hall, on June 14, 1840, and was educated at the 

Old Hall, Wellington. He early displayed literary 

ability of great excellence, but a business career as a 

lock manufacturer prevented him developing his 
powers as a writer to their full extent. He also took an 
active part in local affairs, being chairman of the Wolver- 
hampton Chamber of Commerce in 1886; chairman of 
Willenhall Urban Sanitary Council, and a county magistrate. 
He died on October 5, 1907. 

Among his contributions to local and general literature 
may be mentioned Sketches of Early Methodism in the Black 
Country, Etc., 1871 ; a second edition was issued in the same 
year ; Staffordshire and Warwickshire, in collaboration with 
Dr. J. A. Langford and C. Mackenzie, 1872 ; Sketches of the 
Black Country in the Olden Time, in the Birmingham Gazette ; 
A History of Penkridge in the County of Stafford, Wolver- 
hampton, 1886; Locks and Lockmaking in Birmingham and 
Midland Hardware District ; Rambles in Staffordshire, in the 
Birmingham Journal ; Early Industries of Staffordshire, in the 
British Archeological Institute Journal, June, 1873. 

Mr. Tildesley was a frequent contributor to local news- 
papers and London magazines of short poems on various 
subjects written in cultured and graceful language. One of 
the best known was entitled He Giveth His Beloved Sleep, 
which was set to music; another was a clever ballad in the 
Mackworth Praed style on The Escape of Charles II. 


G. T. LAWLEY. 
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SHAKESPEARE. 
A CELEBRATION ODE. 


Ring out, glad bells, your blithest lays 

In honour of our poet’s fame ; 

Join, heart and voice, with loud acclaim, 
To flood the land with grateful praise. 


Not all the trophies he hath won 
Are worthy of his skill divine. 
Bow, nation—bow before his shrine, 
And own your greatest, grandest son. 


No hero, crushing human wrongs— 
No champion, bleeding for the right— 
Hath equalled in the great world’s fight 
Our conqueror in the strife of tongues. 


O myriad mind! whose matchless lyre 

Could only speak with living word, 

Whose sound, full oft, dead hearts hath stirred 
To fervent breathings of desire ; 


The music thou dost richly pour, 

In silver cadence far and near, 

Like Oberon’s love-juice, charms the ear, 
And all who listen must adore. 


First scholar of Dame Nature’s throng, 
And by no other teacher taught, 
He dug his treasure-caves of thought 
From Avon with its silver song. 


And yet, though men have yearned to find 
Through thrice a hundred years of toil, 
Those Alpine heights of unturned soil 

Where towers the summit of his mind ; 


» 


Their mightiest efforts are but vain 
To grasp its greatness—scale its height; 
The mountain top eludes the sight 

Of weary watchers on the plain ! 


His glory glimmers from afar, 
Through hecatombs of buried years’; 
Yet fairer now its light appears, 

And queenlier than the evening-star. 
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Let all, to-day, his name revere ; 
Ring, happy land, with grateful praise ! 
And crown with never-fading bays 

Our poet, preacher, sage, and seer. 


Chime on, ye tuneful bells—chime on ! 
Proclaim to all our generous pride ; 
And let the nations far and wide 

Behold how Britain loves her son ! 


EPHEMERA. 


The fleet-winged ships that proudly glide, 
And cleave the bold, impulsive tide, 
Unfold their sails, and speed afar, 
Beyond the seething harbour-bar, 

And vanish from the shore. 


The summer sunset on the wold, 
That tints the trembling leaves with gold, 
Just at its glory’s greatest height 
Is banished by the shades of night, 
Its short-lived smile is o’er. 


The wood bird trills his matin lay, 
The white bloom clusters round the spray, 
But soon the wintry tempests blow, 
Lay all the sylvan beauties low 
And scatter them afar. 


?Tis thus with Friendship’s fleeting flame, 
A smile, a tear, a breath, a name; 
Awhile it gleams serene and bright, 
But soon, too soon, its silver light 

Falls like a falling star! 
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OBERT WILLIAMS BUCHANAN was born at 

Caverswall, North Staffordshire, on August 18, 1841. 

His father, Robert Buchanan, was originally a tailor 

of Ayr, but at his son’s birth was engaged as an 

itinerant lecturer in support of Robert Owen’s 
schemes of Co-operation and Socialism. 

Robert Buchanan, the poet, was identified with Stafford- 
shire other than by the mere accident of birth, by the fact 
that his mother, Margaret Williams, was the daughter of a 
Staffordshire lawyer of Stoke-on-Trent. 

Soon after the poet’s birth the father removed to London, 
where he became a journalist, and at an early age his son 
was sent to school at Hampton Wick and Merton. When, the 
poet was about nine years old the family settled in Glasgow. 
Tn this necessarily short sketch we must pass over the period 
of boyhood and adolescence, briefly recording the fact that 
Buchanan early proved himself an apt scholar, an omnivorous 
reader, and an ardent disciple of the Muses. 

At the age of nineteen he crossed his Rubicon. He 
ventured on a perilous step. In a word, Buchanan engaged 
himself to win from an indifferent public not merely the 
fadeless lustre of poetic fame, but the material means of 
keeping body and soul together. Literary history provides 
numberless romances of young and ardent hearts setting out 
to compel a busy and a more-or-less heedless world to recognise 
the genius which they bring for its spiritual sustenance and 
refreshing ; and of these romances, few are more touching 
than that in which the names of Robert Buchanan and David 
Gray are for ever associated. 

Two young men, friends, and poets both, migrated from 
Glasgow to London, with little in their pockets save manu- 
scripts, intent on earning a living by exercising their poetic 
genius, and, incidentally, winning immortal fame. The 
struggle was bitter. Poor Gray soon went under, but not 
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before leaving to the world a few beautiful fragments of song 
and several pathetic sonnets written beneath the shadows of 
the wing of quick, oncoming Death. 

Buchanan lived on, struggling and suffering until fame and 
competence were won. It may have been this early grim 
fight against adverse fate, so disastrous to his beloved comrade, 
so triumphant to himself, which made Buchanan henceforth 
and for ever a fighter : for in a few years he, almost unknown, 
so young and inexperienced, was waging a bitter and pro- 
tracted feud against some of the greatest poets of his day— 
Swinburne, Rossetti, and Morris, the leading bards of what 
Buchanan termed “ The Fleshly School of Poetry.” For 
years did this feud continue, culminating at length in a libel 
action, in which Buchanan was awarded £150 damages. A 
better understanding eventually took place, and Buchanan 
dedicated his novel, God and the Man, to Rossetti. It may 
afford to the cynic an hour’s diversion when fellow-craftsmen 
fall foul of each other in a riot of invective; but to well- 
wishers and lovers of that craft, and to all honest workers in 
its mystery, the spectacle is not only unedifying, but painful. 

Not yet sated with wordy warfare, the poet later on in 
life waged strife against publishers in general, adopting as 
slogan, ‘““ Now Barabbas was a publisher,’ and for a time 
Buchanan became his own publisher. 

Let us thank whatever gods there be that in all his 
immense output of verse we find its sweetness little tainted 
by any overflowings from the cesspool of embittered con- 
troversy. Indeed, if one virtue more than another permeates 
Buchanan’s poetry, it is his consideration for and love of 
humanity, especially the sad, the suffering, the outcast. His 
first book of verse, Undertones, was published in 1864. It 
was dedicated in a beautiful and pathetic poem to his dead 
poet-friend, David in Heaven. This volume was followed in 
1865 by Idyls and Legends of Inverburn, to be succeeded in 
the following year by London Poems, a collection differing 
greatly, as may be guessed by the title, in subject-matter 
and treatment from his earlier volumes. 

In London Poems Buchanan deals mainly with the life 
of suffering which he found so prodigally strewn around him 
in the thousand roaring streets of the metropolis, tragedies 
of suffering chiefly caused by poverty and vice, springing 
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out of a soil often fitly prepared for it by man’s inhumanity 
to man: or, in the poet’s words— 


“T sing of the stain’d outcast at Love's feet— 
Love with his wild eyes on the evening light , 
I sing of sad lives trampled down like wheat 
Under the heel of Lust, in Love's despite ; 
I glean behind those wretched shapes ye see 
In the cold harvest-fields of Infamy.” 


Here was “no idle singer of an empty day.” Although 
Buchanan takes us deep down into some of the lowest strata 
of humanity, giving us a true and vivid picture of sordid 
and pitiful lives, he fails not to bring to light and life any 
little virtuous bud that may peep out of the noisome clay 
of spiritual, moral, and physical corruption. Buchanan's 
characters are mainly poor human waifs for whom environ- 
ment is too rank a soil for the growth of the fine flowers of 
virtue. They have run to weeds—these poor blossoms that 
in happier conditions might have been pure lilies or shy 
violets; yet, despite this, there is at least in these sad 
human weeds the desire for the cleansing rains of Heaven and 
its Sun of Righteousness. 

In these London Poems we find not only pathos, beauty, 
dramatic interest, power of graphic description, as in Lizz, 
Nell, The Blind Linnet, but in Tiger Bay we have a conscious 
and successful attempt to trace the development of the 
human soul from the first faint glimmerings of conscience in 
man’s half-brute ancestor. It is a poem illustrative of the 
working of Evolution. And the soul has not yet reached 
its final stage of development. 

In a brief sketch like this it is impossible even to mention 
every volume of poetry Buchanan produced. He was a very 
prolific writer, not only of poetry, but of novels and plays ; 
but here we cannot do more than direct attention to his 
chief poetic works. His claims as a novelist and playwright 
do not concern us here. 

We must pass over that very fine narrative poem, Meg 
Blane, and for a moment turn attention to the Coruisken 
Sonnets of 1870. Written in the gloaming of the year, amid 
most gloomy surroundings, these sonnets deal with the 
soul-problem of man which daily rises in him, demanding 
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answer, and to which man has perhaps not yet discovered 
answers truly satisfying. The great forbidding mountains, 
cold and impassive, unanswering either to praise or curse, are, 
in our fretful moods, type of the remoteness of God; but, 
then, from the very heart of those mountains comes the singing 
of a happy rill, and a rainbow hangs its radiant colours upon 
the grey peaks, until the poet is forced to admit that ‘“ God 
is good.’’ Apart from the sublime subjects treated of in these 
sonnets, the poetry itself often rises to heights of intense 
beauty, as in Sonnet xxii— 


THE FOOTPRINTS. 


“Come to green under-glooms—and in your hair 
Weave nightshade, foxglove red, and rank wolfsbane, 
And slumber and forget Him ; if in vain 

Ye try to slumber off your sorrow there, 
Arise once more and openly repair 
To busy haunts where men and women sigh, 
And if all things but echo back your care, 
Cry out aloud, “ There is no God!” and die. 
But tf upon a dav when all ts dark, 
Thou, stooping in the public ways, shalt mark 
Strange luminous footprints as of feet that shine— 
Follow them ! follow them! O soul bereaven ! 
God had a Son—He hath pass’d that way to heaven : 
Follow, and look upon the Face Divine !”’ 


The most casual reader of Buchanan cannot help but be 
‘struck by the wonderful diversity of his poetry. There are 
few kinds of verse which he did not attempt ; few subjects 
of human interest which he did not sing; and the marvel 
is that so seldom did he fall below a high standard. 

In the books already noticed he proved himself a dramatic 
poet and a writer of sonnets dealing with a high spiritual 
theme. In 1870 followed his Book of Orm, in which he showed 
the world yet another phase of his poetic genius. Here he 
was the religious mystic.. ‘‘ This poem” (so James Ashcroft 
Noble wrote) “is a vindication of that higher optimism which 
‘does not content itself with the sanguine and illogical fatalism 
of the maxim, ‘ whatever is, is right,’ but only with an assured 
faith in a Being whose existence provides a guarantee that 
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the being which is, and which is at the same time recognised 
as evil, must be doomed to ultimate destruction.” 

Beginning with the weaving of the “ Veil of Blue”’ by 
God to hide Himself from the earth and her children, in poems. 
revealing rare imagery and power, the poet deals with what 
we may call the spiritual history of the human race from the 
Creation to the day following the Judgment, when even the 
Man Accurst, the only sou! shut out from Heaven, so terribly 
vile he was, was redeemed through Love, and finally admitted 
to the society of the Blessed. The Book of Orm consists of a 
series of poems all linked together in logical sequence, whose 
purpose it is “to vindicate the ways of God to man.” The 
very titles of certain sections are immediately arresting, and 
suggestive of a content and a treatment that are nothing if 
not original—as ‘‘ Songs of Corruption,” ‘‘ The Dream of the 
World Without Death,’ ‘“‘ The Devil’s Mystics.’ But these 
titles are not always suggestive of the content of the poems. 
For example, one section entitled ‘‘ Roses’? opens— 


“Sad and sweet and wise 
Here a child reposes ; 
Dust is on his eyes, 
Quietly he lies— 
Satan, strew Roses!” 


In “ The Dream of the World Without Death,” whose sub= 
ject is treated with originality, high imagination, and consider- 
able descriptive power, we are shown a world from which “‘ The 
Master on His Throne . . . beckoneth back the angel men name 
Death.” But the world grew terrified when Death (Corruption) 
no longer moved among the ranks of mortals, for a great 
horror took its place: Folk vanished out of the world unseen: 
by their friends. 


“One struck a brother fiercely, and he fell, 
And faded in a darkness ; and that other 
Tore his hair, and was afraid, and could not perish : 
One struck his aged mother on the mouth, 
And she vanished with a grey grief from his hearthstone.”’ 


If space permitted, ‘‘ that wild and wonderful’ conception,, 
‘“The Vision of the Man Accurst,’”’ would find a place here. 
In all of Buchanan’s poems which deal with matters of 
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highest import—the mysteries of Life, Death and Sin, Doubt, 
Belief, Eternity—we are led by a careful and natural process 
from the intangibilities and the discordant elements of a chaos 
to a universe whose parts are symphoniously attuned to one 
concordant whole. The poet employs no poetic licence, no 
supernatural legerdemain, in order to translate, without effort 
on its part, suffering humanity to some abode of bliss and 
blessed repose ; but we watch it being guided, step by step, 
through pain and suffering, like spent pilgrims through a 
desert, until the oasis is reached where springs the well of 
perfect knowledge and understanding, and where the vultures 
of Sin and Doubt and Death prey not. 

Another long poem possessing a spiritual significance is 
Balder the Beautiful, a Song of Divine Death. In taking the 
Balder myth as a subject for an ambitious poem, Buchanan 
showed his habitual courage; for Matthew Arnold and 
Sydney Dobell had gone to the same source for poems which 
brought them fame. Here, life is a dream and death the 
awakening, as we see in the ‘‘ Proem,” hence the subtle signifi- 
cance of such lyrical lines as these— 


“O what 1s this cry in our burning ears, 
And what is this light on our eyes, dear love ? 
The cry 1s the cry of the rolling years, 
As they break on the sun-rock, far above ; 
And the light 1s the light of that rock of gold 
As it burneth bright in a starry sea ; 
And the cry is cleaver a hundredfold, 
And the light more bright, when I gaze on thee. 
My weak eyes dazzle beneath that gleam, 
My sad ears deafen to hear that cry : 
I was born in a dream, and I dwell in a dream, 
And I go in a dream to die!” 


One of Buchanan’s best-known long poems is Saim: Abe 
and His Seven Wives, a tale of Salt Lake City. Still another 
long poem, White Rose and Red, tells a pathetic story, the 
scene of which is, again, laid in America—a country the 
poet visited. When we consider these two poems, and aad 
to them others of, perhaps, equal merit, we are on secure 
ground in saying that, among his contemporaries, few, if any, 
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could be found to tell a tale in verse so cleverly as Buchanan. 
No review of Buchanan’s poetry, however brief, could be 
deemed satisfactory which did not make some reference to 
his consummate art of ballad writing—one of the most 
difficult kinds of poetry to write in these days, when life is no 
longer lived close to Nature. In days when the old ballads 
were begotten, men lived simply, and saw with wondering 
eyes a thousand marvellous things now unnoted, since Science 
has explained them away. And so, unless the modern poet 
can capture much of the simplicity, the atmosphere, the 
colour, the psychology of those dead ages, his ballads will 
be of little merit. Buchanan’s finest ballads, too long for 
inclusion here, are The Lights of Leith and The Ballad of Judas 
Iscariot. Of these splendid and powerful poems, one may 
venture to say that the greatest poet, not only of the Victorian 
but of any age, might have legitimately been proud to lay 
claim to their authorship. 

As Buchanan’s work belonged to almost every genre of 
poetry, as he sought his material close at hand and afar off, 
so did he sweep the whole compass of human interests and 
emotions. He could describe, equally well, the eerie as the 
natural ; the passionate as the tender; the pathetic as the 
delightfully humorous. To catch the spirit of the weird 
read The Dead Mother, with its opening lines— 


“As I lay asleep, as I lay asleep, 
Under the grass as I lay so deep, 
As I lay asleep in my cotton serk, 
Under the shade of Our Lady’s kirk, 
I wakened up in the dead of night, 
I wakened up in my death-serk white, 
And I heard a cry from far away, 
And I knew the voice of my daughter May.” 


And then, for humour in its finest flavour, turn to The Wake 
of Tim O'Hara or The Wedding of Shon Maclean, with its 
unforgettable swing :— 


“To the wedding of Shon Maclean, 
Twenty Pipers together 
Came in the wind and the rain 
Playing across the heather ; 
R* 
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Backward their ribbons flew, 
Blast upon blast they blew, 
Each clad in tartan new, 
Bonnet and blackcock feather : 
And every Piper was fou, 
Twenty Pipers together!” 


Dowered with those fine gifts that go to the making of 
poetry, if not great, yet surely of a distinguished order, it is 
little less than amazing that Robert Buchanan, as a poet, 
is almost unknown to the intelligent man in the street, and, 
it must be confessed, little known to the average lover and 
reader of poetry. This is all the more strange, as Buchanan 
the playwright produced dramas which filled theatres night 
after night, winning him fame, and presumably no incon- 
siderable monetary returns—yet, attacked by paralysis, he 
died in poverty at Streatham on June Io, Igor. Again, 
though Buchanan the novelist wrote many novels, one or two 
bearing the stamp of rare talent, if hardly genius, nevertheless 
he was indubitably a poet before all things, and it is by his 
poetry that he will surely live. So little does the verse seem 
to be called for, that to-day it is possible to enter provincial 
free libraries on whose shelves lie all Buchanan’s novels, but 
whose shelves and catalogues are alike innocent of any 
reference to his poems. 

This unpopularity is all the more surprising when we 
reflect that much of his poetry is of that genre which generally 
appeals to those readers who, caring little about “ pure ’ 
poetry, are ready and willing to be interested in verse which 
tells a tale with dramatic effect ; and this, as has been said, 
is one of the great characteristics of his genius. Some of his 
best stories are to be sought for—not in his novels ; some of 
his finest dramatic studies are to be discovered—not in his 
plays; but in his verse. But Time, the great and unerring 
assessor, will see to it that— 


“All that is beautiful shall abide, 
All that is base shall dte.”’ 
—Balder. 
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TIGER BAY: 


A Stormy Nicut’s DREAM. 


I. THE TIGRESS. 


A dream I had in the dead of night: 
Darkness—the Jungle—a black Man sleeping— 
Head on his arm, with the moon-dew creeping 

Over his face in a silvern light: 

The Moon was driving, the Wind was crying ; 
Two great lights gleam’d, round, horrid, and red, 
Two great eyes, steadfast beside the bed 

Where the Man was lying. 

Hark ! hark ! 
What wild things cry in the dark? 
Only the Wind as it raves, 
Only the Beasts in their caves, 
Where the Jungle waves. 


The Man slept on, and his face was bright, 
Tender and strange, for the Man was dreaming— 
Coldly the light on his limbs was gleaming, 

On his jet-black limbs and their folds of white ;— 

Leprous-spotted, and gaunt, and hated. 

With teeth protruding and hideous head, 
Her two eyes burning so still, so red, 
The Tigress waited. 
Hark! hark ! 
The wild things cry in the dark; 
The Wind whistles and raves, 
The Beasts groan in their caves, 
And the Jungle waves. 


From cloud to cloud the cold Moon crept, 
The silver light kept coming and going— 
The Jungle under was bleakly blowing. 
The Tigress watch’d, and the black Man slept. 
The Wind was wailing, the Moon was gleaming: 
He stirr’d and shiver’d, then raised his head ;— 
Like a thunderbolt the Tigress sped, 
And the Man fell screaming— 
Hark! hark ! 
The wild things cry in the dark; 
The wild Wind whistles and raves, 
The Beasts groan in their caves, 
And the Jungle waves. 
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II. RatcLirFE MEG. 


‘Then methought I saw another sight : 
Darkness—a Garret—a rushlight dying— 
On the broken-down bed a Sailor lying, 

Sleeping fast in the feeble light ;— 

The Wind is wailing, the Rain is weeping, 
She croucheth there in the chamber dim, 
She croucheth there with her eyes on him 

As he lieth sleeping— 

Hark! hark! 
Who cries outside in the dark ? 
Only the Wind on its way, 
Only the wild gusts astray, 
In Tiger Bay. 


Still as a child the Sailor lies ;— 

She waits—she watches—is she human ? 
Is she a Tigress? is she a Woman? 
Look at the gleam of her deep-set eyes ! 

Bloated and stain’d in every feature, 
With iron jaws, throat knotted and bare, 
Eyes deep-sunken, jet black hair, 
Crouches the creature. 
Hark! hark ! 
Who cries outside in the dark? 
Only the Wind on its way, 
Only the wild gusts astray, 
In Tiger Bay. 


Hold her! scream! or the man is dead; 


A knife in her tight-clench’d hand is gleaming ; 


She will fi/] the man as he lieth dreaming ! 
Her eyes are fixed, her throat swells red. 
The Wind is wailing, the Rain is weeping ; 


She is crawling closer—O Angels that love him! 


She holds her breath and bends above him, 
While he stirreth sleeping. 
Hark! hark! 
Who cries outside in the dark? 
Only the Wind on its way, 
Only the wild gusts astray 
In Tiger Bay. 


A silken purse doth the sleeper clutch, 


And the gold peeps through with a fatal glimmer ! 
She creepeth near—the light grows dimmer— 
Her thick throat swells and she thirsts to touch. 
She looks—she pants with a feverish hunger— 


She dashes the black hair out of her eyes— 


_She glares at his face . . . he smiles and sighs— 


And the face looks younger. 
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Hark ! hark ! 
Who cries outside in the dark ? 
Only the Wind on its way, 
Only the wild gusts astray 
In Tiger Bay. 


She gazeth on—he doth not stir— 
Her fierce eyes close, her brute lip quivers ; 
She longs to strike, but she shrinks and shivers: 

The light on his face appalleth her. 

The Wind is wailing, the Rain is weeping ; 
Something holds her—her wild eyes roll; 
His Soul shines out, and she fears his Soul, 

Tho’ he lieth sleeping. 

Hark ! hark! 
Who cries outside in the dark? 
Only the Wind on its way, 
Only the wild gusts astray 
In Tiger Bay. 


III. INTERCESSION, 


I saw no more, but I woke—and prayed ; 
“God! that made the Beast and the Woman! 
God of the Tigress! God of the human ! 

Look to these things whom Thou hast made! 

Fierce and bloody and famine-stricken, 
Knitted with iron vein and thew— 

Strong and bloody, behold the two !— 

We see them and sicken. 

Mark! mark ! 
These outcasts fierce of the dark ; 
Where murmur the Wind and the Rain, 
Where the Jungle darkens the plain, 
And in street and lane.’’ 


God answer’d clear, ‘‘ My will be done! 

Woman-tigress and tigress-woman— 

I made them both, the beast and the human, 
But I struck a spark in the brain of the one. 
And the spark is a fire, and the fire is a spirit ; 

Tho’ ye may slay it, it cannot die— 

Nay, it shall grow as the days go by, 

For my Angels are near it— 
Mark! mark! 
Doth it not burn in the dark? 
Spite of the curse and the stain, 
Where the Jungle darkens the plain, 
And in street and lane.” 
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God said, moreover: ‘‘ The spark shall grow— 

*Tis blest, it gathers, its flame shall lighten, 
Bless it and nurse it—let it brighten ! 

’Tis scatter’d abroad, ’tis a Seed I sow. 

And the Seed is a Soul, and the Soul is the Human; 
And it lighteth the face with a sign and a flame. 
Not unto beasts have I given the same, 

But to man and to woman. 

Mark ! mark ! 
The light shall scatter the dark: 
Where murmur the Wind and the Rain, 
Where the Jungle darkens the plain, 
And in street and lane.” 


. . . So faint, so dim, so sad to seeing, 
Behold it burning! Only a spark! 
So faint as yet, and so dim to mark, 

In the tigress-eyes of the human being. 

Fan it, feed it, in love and duty, 
Track it, watch it in every place— 
Till it burns the bestial frame and face 

To its own dim beauty. 

Mark! mark ! 
A spark that grows in the dark ; 
A spark that burns in the brain ; 
Spite of the Wind and the Rain, 
Spite of the Curse and the Stain, 
Over the Sea and the Plain, 
And in street and lane. 


ELIJAH COPE. 


LIJAH COPE was born at the village of Ipstones, in 

the moorland district of North Staffordshire, on 

September 18, 1842. His father, John Cope, was a 

gardener, and his mother, before her marriage, was 

Mary Ann Ratcliffe, and both were natives of Ipstones. 
When Elijah was quite young his parents moved to Leek, 
and this was his home for all his long and useful life. He re- 
membered going to school on only two occasions, the first being 
accompanied with a good thrashing, and on the second he 
lost a shoe, again with disastrous results. His real teacher 
was his father, whose only lesson book was the Bible. From 
his earliest days he was passionately fond of reading and 
writing poetry. He was not robust, and soon had to give up 
all attempts to help his father in his outdoor occupation. He 
came under the notice of a retired officer of the Indian Army, 
Lieut.-Col. G. T. S. Carruthers, who occupied Cawdry House, a 
mansion which then stood on the site now occupied by the 
premises known as Cawdry Buildings. The artistic and poetic 
temperament of young Cope was fostered and developed by 
the sympathy and encouragement of Colonel Carruthers. He 
became quite a skilful wood-carver, conducting most successful 
wood-carving classes in the Potteries and on the Cheshire 
side of Leek ; also, he was one of the leading authorities on 
the folk-lore of the Moorlands. He had none of the advantages 
of a later time. For the most part he worked from his own 
designs, copying direct from Nature. No doubt he was greatly 
helped in such efforts by his youthful experiences in the woods 
and dells of Belmont and Ipstones, for many of his earlier 
years were spent at the ancient manor house of White Hough, 
where he gathered a great store of those tales and legends which 
he delighted in later years to dress up for the entertainment 
of a wider public. Another good friend to Elijah Cope was 
the Rev. James Badnall when he was vicar of Endon, who 
was also a patron of George Heath, the Moorland Poet. 
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Cope attained more than local fame when An Elegy on 
the Late George Heath was published. It was one of his earliest 
published poems, perhaps his best, and the young poet was 
greatly encouraged and gratified at receiving from Tennyson, 
the Poet Laureate, a kind letter expressing his pleasure on 
reading the lines on George Heath. The Elegy went through 
a third edition, brought him into notice, and then appeared 
‘several of his poems—Leek at Sunset, The Vale of Mosslee, 
The Garden of Life, etc., in the local papers, in the Sunday at 
Home, and other periodicals. Afterwards his good friend, the 
Rev. James Badnall, collected and published at Leek in 1875 
Poems by Elijah Cope of Leek. He dedicated the small volume 
to the memory of the late Lieut.-Col. G. T. S. Carruthers, and 
wrote an appreciative preface. 

In his early years Elijah Cope was in great request as a 
local preacher for the Primitive Methodists. His recollections 
of the great outdoor gatherings are excellently portrayed in 
his lengthy poem, A Morridge Camp Meeting, published in a 
local paper and reprinted in 1892. There he introduced 
«characters who are still remembered, as “ King Oakden”’ 
{of Waterhouses) ; Thomas Mottram, an ancestor of the 
Rev. William Mottram; Ralph Ratcliffe; and “Good Miss 
White,” who may very well have stood for the famous Dinah 
Morris immortalised by George Eliot. 

Many of his poems, short local stories, and articles appeared 
in the Leek Times, the last one being The Psychology of the 
Katser, in the issue dated April 15, 1917. For some years 
before his death, which occurred on June 15, 1917, he had 
been ailing, and after undergoing an operation at Hartshill 
he passed away in the 75th year of his age. 

He was twice married, and he left a widow, and, by the 
first marriage, two sons and two daughters. 

T. PAPE. 
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AN ELEGY. 


On THE LATE GEORGE HEATH. 


And art thou dead, my brother, art thou dead ? 
And is thy young immortal spirit fled ? 

That thing unseen, that spark of Deity, 

Gone to the regions of felicity ? 

My brother dead! O for a beam of light 

To pierce the gloom, and open to my sight 

The plains of glory—thine own native air— 

To view thee as a spotless spirit there. 

Scarce had thy soul its precious worth unfurl’d, , 
And breath’d its fragrant odours to the world, 
Scarce had Eternal Love inspired thy tongue, 
When thou wert called to sing a sweeter song. 
I’ve viewed the scenes where thou in boyhood walked 
By Rudyard’s silent waters ; there I’ve talked 
With each sweet flower, which meekly bowed its head 
To lisp thy name and tell me thou wert dead. 

O deign to cast thy mantle down on me, 

Youth of bright genius, fame and piety : 

For I would gladly write my name like thee, 
Upon the pillars of eternity ; 

Pll try to get a name by virtue won, 

Diffusing fragrance when I’m dead and gone. 

I knew thee not as Damon knew his friend, 

But as a traveller struggling to ascend 

The hill of life, still gasping for the prize 

Which crowns the summit of our griefs and joys. 
I’ve sat upon thy tomb with heavy brow. 

Where art thou gone, I’ve thought, where art thou now ? 
In accents louder still, where art thou, where ? 

The evening breeze my voice re-echo’d, where ? 
Then o’er my ears in whispers soft did creep, 
“Thy brother is not dead, he does but sleep.” 
Sleep on, then, noble mortal, calmly, sweet, 

When all is o’er, immortal spirits meet ; 

I’ll meet thee ’mid the bright seraphic glare, 

Ah, brother, yes, I’ll meet thee, meet thee there. 


ELISHA WALTON. 


HE district of Staffordshire now known as the 

“ Potteries’ presents a different aspect to-day from 

what it did centuries ago, when it and its environs 

were celebrated for their scenery, their “ greenth,”’ and 

shady recesses. Commerce here now reigns supreme, 
and in its pursuit many of the good inhabitants seem to have 
forgotten, and perhaps lost interest in, many quaint legends, 
sacred and profane. A poet born amongst them has revived 
their memories, in the style of those found in Percy’s Reliques, 
and couched them in verse not unworthy of the pen of a 
Macaulay. 

This poet, Elisha Walton, was born at Burslem, March 1, 
1843. He was of an old Staffordshire family, and probably a 
collateral descendant of Izaak Walton, the celebrated angler 
of everlasting fame. 

He died in his 72nd year, on November 24, I914, and was 
interred at Torquay Cemetery. The writer of this brief 
sketch endorses every word of a splendid eulogy that appeared 
in the Staffordshire Sentinel, where the author states that 
it was as a literary man he knew Elisha Walton, “ whose 
occasional letters, written in a singularly neat hand, were 
always welcome. He had an instinct for literature and 
antiquities, and a faculty of perceiving the poetry of life, and 
interpreting it gracefully in verse.” From actual knowledge 
the present writer can also testify to Mr. Walton’s lovable 
character, his spirit of unselfishness, his natural culture, his 
sympathies, and above all his humility, as evinced in the 
preface prefixed to the author’s edition of Ballads and Miscel- 
laneous Verses, published in 1898. Among his many con- 
tributions to literature may be named The Romance of the 
Hills, tales of the Staffordshire Moorlands. 

In his volume of Ballads and Miscellaneous Verses he 
gives two lengthy ballads redolent of Staffordshire legend— 
Clave de Layn and The Ghost of Hulton Vale. The writer has 
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before him some historical ballads in MS. dealing with 
Staffordshire incidents, and it is to be hoped that ere long a 
small volume of them may be published. They are: (1) A 
Wager of Battle ; (2) Dieulacresse Abbey ; (3) The Battle of 
Blore Heath ; (4) Hopton Fight ; (5) The Mercian Kings. All 
these are annotated by the author with interesting historical 
notes that afford much valuable information, in some instances 
correcting many misstatements made by historians ignorant 
of the localities. Dieulacresse and The Mercian Martyrs have 
a particular interest for the present writer, for in a letter 
of August 3, 1914, Mr. Walton wrote: “ Your book of legends, 
etc., started me in my search for material for both these 
ballads.” 
C. H. POore. 


GEORGE HEATH, 


THE MoorLanpD POET. 


They have planted a cross on a church-crowned hill, 
That telleth his well-earned praises, 

While it showeth the spot, where, peacefully still, 
He slumbers beneath the daisies. 


And at eve, when the shadows of night are nigh, 
The birds gather there for vespers, 

And the wandering breezes, lingering, sigh, 
And murmur in mournful whispers. 


Like a flower, which is blooming at early morn 
When brightly the sun is gleaming, 

But ere noon leth dead in the pitiless storm, 
So perished the poet—dreaming. 


In his mind, with a swiftly increasing glow, 
Was burning that light supernal, 

Which guideth the footsteps of man below 
To regions of light eternal. 


But the marvellous thought, with its meaning deep, 
No longer with him doth linger— 

At the foot of the cross, in a wakeless sleep, 
Low lieth the Moorland singer. 


For, bearing a message of peace and love— 
Of love beyond human telling— 

A messenger sent by the Master above, 
Once entered his humble dwelling ; 
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And he lifted for him that mysterious veil 
Which hideth death’s silent river— 

And he passed from our sight, and his untold tale 
Remaineth untold for ever. 


THE GOLDEN CITY. 


A City, bright with golden halls, 
Stands hidden from our sight, 

With ruby gates, and diamond walls, 
And minarets of light : 


Oh, City bright with golden halls, 
Our hopes are fixed on thee; 
Thy ruby gates and diamond walls 

We long, we long to see. 


Its shining streets and happy homes 
Are filled with angel guests, 

And on its crystal towers and domes 
Eternal sunshine rests: 


Oh, City, bright with happy homes, 
Our hopes are fixed on thee ; 

Thy shining streets and crystal domes 
We long, we long to see. 


GEORGE HEATH. 


HE short life-story of George Heath is uneventful, 

but the interest attached to his name is derived from 

his character and thoughts, as shown under the 

terrible affliction he suffered, an affliction rendered 

harder to conquer by his high aspirations and early 
ambitions for the future. 

He was born on March g, 1844, at Gratton, near Endon 
and Horton, in the moorlands of Staffordshire, and earned 
for himself the title of ‘‘ The Moorland Poet,” for he spent 
his whole life in this part, from which he drew many a hope 
and poetic conception. The place of his birth was reminiscent 
of the picturesque surroundings of well-known native spots 
of rustic genius, and romantic enough in its way to have 
reared a Burns. After a scanty education, George Heath still 
followed in the footsteps of other lowly poets, and laboured 
on his father’s farm, but later was apprenticed to a joiner and 
builder, and about this time we learn of his realisation that, 
whatever his calling, at heart he was wholly a poet, and that 
one way or another he must find expression for his poetic 
imagination. With such hopes he found one congenial spirit 
in his friend, Herbert Foster. 

But now the clouds descend on his life. First he developed 
consumption of the lungs, following on a severe cold caught 
during the restoration of Horton Church in 1864, and to 
make this illness even harder to bear came the sorrow of a 
broken faith and a discarded love by one whom he had 
loved very dearly, “a love that was once as life’’ to him. 
He gained some pleasure from his first published verses, 
Preludes (altered later to Simple Poems), which appeared in 
1865. But he felt he must put all his thoughts and inspirations 
into a grand epic poem. 

In 1866 appeared Heart Strings, which attracted some 
slight attention to his work, one or two of the poems being 
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given at public readings at Stafford and Leek. His talent 
was now developing, and although he does not seem to have 
published any more himself, yet his Doom of Babylon, though 
too great a subject as yet for his pen in its demand for force 
of expression, shows a certain mystic power and the quick 
dawning of a true poetic genius, and in many poems (Icarus, 
for example) there is at times the full quality of fine poetry 
between inferior passages—the sun’s gleam seen through the 
trees. He also possessed a command of language remarkable 
under the circumstances. 

Whenever possible he eagerly acquired a knowledge of 
literature and the classics, and owed much to the Rev. J. 
Badnall, of Endon, till at length he became well versed, and 
even able to translate Virgil into English verse. 

During his lingering illness, friends were kind to him in 
many ways, bringing him books, circulating his poems, visiting 
him and writing, and there is no doubt he felt these kindnesses 
deeply, yet suffered a great loneliness at times; but even 
in these moments of utter hopelessness of an ultimate recovery 
he kept an unswerving faith. His last poem, Tired Out, 
shows clearly a realisation of the end of his sufferings, which 
came in 1869 at the age of 25. This Moorland Singer died 
in the Spring that he worshipped.* Over his grave in Horton 
Churchyard, marked by a runic cross designed by his friend, 
H. W. Foster, may be read his epitaph, with the following lines 
from some found among his papers :— 


“ His life is a fragment—a broken clue— 
His harp had a musical string or two, 
The tension was great, and they sprang and flew, 
And a few brief strains—a scattered few— 
Are all that remain to mortal view 
Of the marvellous song the young man knew.” 


George Heath’s best memorial is the edition of his poems 
edited by Francis Redfern, though there is much that could 
still be done. In the famous list of lowly born poets the name 


* There is an entry in his diary—one of the four that were lent to 
Buchanan—dated the day before he died, into which the whole 
courageous spirit of the poet is concentrated. It is simply this: 
“ Tuesday, May 4th. Praise God for one more day!” 
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of George Heath deserves a higher place than has yet been 
accorded to it, for there is enough true inspiration in many 
of his lines to prove he only needed time to reach his rightful 
place. At present he is among those of whom Shelley wrote : 


“Whose names on Earth are dark, 
But whose transmitted effluence cannot die 
So long as fire outlives the parent spark.” 


Robert Buchanan is one of the few who have realised the 
powers that George Heath possessed and the skill he was 
beginning to show, and his tribute to the poor poet is all the 
more valuable when the divergent ideas of the two, in certain 
matters, are compared. Perhaps Buchanan was thinking of 
his friend, David Gray, who died when quite young. Heath’s. 
portrait made a great impression on Buchanan, who traced 
in the lineaments a likeness to Keats and to Shelley—the 
immortals who died in youth,—and this is a striking fact 
well worth observing and remembering. Heath had a great 
love for some of Buchanan’s poems, and in the Moorland 
Poet’s lines to Edith occurs this sentence— 


“TI had read 
One of Buchanan’s thrilling melodies.” 


The keynote of Heath’s poetry is one of sadness, becoming 
certainly almost morbid at times, yet he can be felt shaking 
this off in many of his poems and fighting his way back to 
hopefulness and a deep and manly faith. The bitterness of 
disillusionment is strongly portrayed when he writes of his 
love that was discarded. This is the theme of his long poem, 
The Discarded, a New Year’s Eve reverie, akin to the agony 
of soul wrapped in the language of Poe’s Raven. But he 
even rises above this, and in such poems as Edith it is seen 
he retained his ideals of womanhood— 


“The intercourse with true 
And tender womanhood has been the one 
Green grove of palms in all my desert life!” 


In his hopeful moods he recurs to the time when he was 
able to enjoy the beauty of his surroundings and his thoughts : 
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“When music to me was a worship-breath, 
A rapture, a tongue, a power!” 


__ This spirit is shown in A Chant of Praise, and in the follow- 
ing lines from A Country-Woman’s Tale :— 


“The light and glory of the world and God, 
Like a great deluge surged around me there, 
And rose and rose, and burst into my soul, 
And snatched it from its sordid shrine of clay, 
And bore tt up and up upon its tide, 

And filled 1t so with worship of the good— 
Spontaneous worship of the good—until 
It seemed nigh bursting with unspoken praise.” 


Icarus, his poem on “ the life of poor String,” is partly his 
own story. The imaginary poet in these verses was— 


““A lover of Nature, akin to her moods, 
A power-spirit chained to a spirit that broods.” 


The unfinished writings left by a poet, especially if he 
be one of “ the inheritors of unfulfilled renown,” are strangely 
impressive. Those of Heath seem to image his poetry as a 
fine temple shattered ere it reached completion—these are the 
fragments. Some of them attached to Icarus display the 
dawning of a lyric beauty— 


“And the nereid willow, coyly 
Dips her tresses im the stream, 
While the silken sensuous waters 
Tremble downward in a dream. 
Did I dream that Summer twilight 
Was a crisis to my fate, 

That the currents thence diverging 
Led to issues strange and great? 
There ave moments when we tremble, 
When we pause amid the sirife, 
When we feel our acts will influence 

All the tenour of our Ife. 


* * * * * 
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“ Mid the air, the twittering swallows 

Touch each other as they pass, 

And a million things are kissing 
As they sing amid the grass. 

And the graceful poplar, bending, 
Strokes the birch’s lady hair ; 

Lean the glowing flowers together ; 
There is moving everywhere.” 


We can unfailingly grant the poet his wish in The Poet’s 
Monument— 


“T shall want thee to dream me my dream all through, 
To think me the gifted, the Poet still, 
To crown me, whatever the world may do, 
Though my songs die out upon air and hill.” 


Much of his sadness and of his fight against it is seen in 
The Invalid Poet, and perhaps therein, though the title is 
repelling, appear his most sustained passages of poetical 
power. In other poems he appeals by his love of the scenery 
and legends of his county. 

The last lines in a tribute by another Staffordshire poet, 
Elisha Walton, express a realisation of the little we can 
really know of all the Moorland Poet felt, of all he suffered, 
and of what heights he might have reached— 


“And he passed from our sight, and his untold tale 
Remaineth untold for ever.” 


RUSSELL MARKLAND. 


ENAMOURED. 
Song from Icarus. 


When lost in dreams of twilight’s power, 
The windings of a vale I trace; 
I caught her in a hazy bower, 
With birch and willow interlaced. 
Around her feet the primrose shone ; 
The languorous boughs hung low with dews, 
She saw me not but plaited on 
A wilding wreath of many hues. 


$* 
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Her robes were looped with garlands fair ; 
Her shaded eyes were full of dreams ; 
Around her fell a glow of hair 
That stirred like weeds in beds of streams. 
Her hand was rosy, fresh, and pure ; 
Her heart lay on her lips in smiles ; 
Yet fire and yearning trembled sure 
Beneath the bosom heaving whiles. 


And bluebells, violets, snowdrops white, 
And wild rose, vetch, and lily chaste, 
And golden thyme, and daisies bright, 
With laurel twined, her forehead graced ; 
Her sandals green of woven moss, 
With strings of berries red were tied ; 
O, what a strange bright thing she was— 
Too wildly fair for mortal bride. 


Amazed I paused; then, smitten, dared 
One hasty step: she fled in fright ! 
I followed ; ’passioned, and despaired 
Beneath the day, beneath the night. 
A grand new radiance took the skies ; 
A fairer glory wrapped the earth ; 
I saw all things with other eyes, 
And wakened to a wider birth. 


I loved the hills she touched with light ; 
The glowing flowers that thronged her wake ; 
The stream she strung to wild delight, 
I loved all Nature for her sake ! 
She dropped me here and there a flower, 
But would not list my constant prayer ; 
She coyly fled o’er field and moor ; 
I followed—followed everywhere. 


FRAGMENT. 


Sometimes when we have sped the downward course 
With headlong foot, a sadder pause falls on 

The fever of our spirits; e’en as one 

Who wanders in the darkness; comes at length 
Unto a chasm’s edge and knows it not, 

But feels a sudden dread within his soul, 

The presence of a danger which compels 

The shuddering sense to check the giddy foot 
Before the last, the fatal step is taken. 
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SUNRISE. 


Slow creeps the light athwart the concave still, 
Steals a low whisper on the breathless calm, 
Bringing the scent of opening flowers, a balm ; 

Breaks o’er the earth a grand, a rapturous thrill, 

The chant of waters, and the song-bird’s trill ; 
The clouds fold up their curtains, snowy white ; 
The sleeping stars fade noiselessly from sight. 

Bright Phcebus mounts above the crimson hill ; 

The sheeted mists like baffled hosts retire, 

Wan Zephyr comes to wanton with the flowers, 

The stream meanders on, a string of fire, 

And light and music fill earth’s sylvan bowers ! 

Bright dewdrops shine and tremble everywhere : 

O Sceptic, look and blush, for God is there ! 


THE CATHEDRAL ORGAN. 
From The Old Blind Man: A Picture. 


Outside, a wan, decrepit, blind, bowed man 
Sits shaking on an almost sunken mound, 
Deep in the shadow of a flaunting tomb. 
All suddenly a wee wind-mercury 
Wafts to his ears a rumour of the sound; 
He lifts his thin white head and hearkens, still, 
Then gathers up his form and totters forth, 
And with his iron-shod staff creeps feeling up 
The gravelled path, beneath the vestibule, 
And thence into the huge-ribbed tenement, 
Where throbs the music like a mighty soul 
Apant for immortality, and drops 
Upon an oaken bench that skirts the wall, 
Shrinks softly farther, farther from the draught, 
Slopes dreamily his staff, and piles his hands 
Atop, and droops his furrowed cheek thereon, 
And listens, listens. And now the prelude ends; 
And from the massy pipes the master-hand 
Draws forth the occult power and wonderment, 
The madness and the mystery of music. 


WILLIAM HENRY ROBINSON. 


ILLIAM HENRY ROBINSON, poet, printer, 
journalist, and astronomer, was born at Cannock 
on January 7, 1847. He died February 17, 1926. 
His father, John Russell Robinson, the 
founder of the Walsall Advertiser, was at this 
time a stationer in Walsall. 

Mr. Robinson was educated at a Mr. Jackson’s school at 
Aldridge, and upon his father’s death he succeeded to the 
stationery business and began his own career as a journalist 
and publisher. He produced many important and beautiful 
books, and the Walsall Red Book was compiled by him for 
nearly forty years. Under his pseudonym, “‘ Maurice Grindon,”’ 
he wrote two slight novels, Kathleen O’Leovan (1896) and 
Till the Sun Grows Cold (1904), but it is as a prolific, informative 
and painstaking journalist that he will be remembered. 

His poems were privately printed in 1909 for his children. 
They exhibit his learning and his love of nature, for although 
a sociable man, he could take pleasure in the society where 
none intrudes. Mr. Robinson considered Man Immortable, 
which is gently contemplative, to be his most important 
poem, but in our opinion its flatness overshadows its fluency. 
It is refreshing to turn from this pedestrian stanza (xlvi.)— 


“ By Rontgen rays we triumph o’er the eye, 
And find in space by new photography 
Great suns, so faint, so far away, that we 
By largest telescope could ne'er espy,”’ 


to the spontaneous Margaret ; here are two verses— 


“ Together we have breasted streams 
Of serried troubles ; and when gleams 
Of solace came, 
And happiness from grief had grown, 
’Twas you, my Pearl, Margie my own, 
Who in the darkness, sad and lone, 
Lighted the flame. 
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“The flame of love and hope. We groped 
In literature, and fondly hoped 
In poesy 
To find surcease, and found tt, dear, 
Together ; and with faith sincere, 
The lamp of life burned pure and clear 
In ecstasy.” 


He was happy when embracing the lady of the lyrics, and 
it was his misfortune that the sonnet was his favourite medium 
of poetic expression. His use of polysyllables (e.g., literature, 
infinite) as final sestet lines is to be deplored. Indeed, upon 
the whole, he just managed to tell us some things in fourteen 
lines which, more often than not, he could have told us better 
in other and freer poetic forms. 

A final word about the poems as a body. There is a quiet 
restraint in them. Their author never shouts, and if his 
ear was not always attuned to the sound, he rarely permitted 
himself to sacrifice sense. The unfortunate habit of taking 
care of the sounds and letting the sense take care of itself 
was alien to the thinking astronomer-poet of Walsall. 


A. STANTON WHITFIELD. 


POETS’ CORNER, 
WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 


I do not dream to catch the flame 

Which halos many an honoured name 
Of poet dead ; 

The records crowd upon the wall,— 

And gorgeous glint of light enthral,— 
And where we tread. 


I linger in the ancient fane, 

And watch the shadows glide and wane, 
Suffusing gloom ; 

As from the organ softly peal 

Rich harmonies, which sweetly steal 
O’er many a tomb. 


And snatches of eternal song 
Recur, and seem to float along 

The abbey’s aisle ; 
To issue from each marble shroud, 
To whisper, now to ring aloud, 

And sense beguile. 
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There, thick before the shrine, they lie, 
Like Autumn leaves of melody, 
But living still: 
The voices of the sacred dead 
Resound, and glorious echoes spread, 
The soul to thrill. 


God grant, that with humility,— 
In this august, great company,— 
This heart of mine, 
Though it with sadness overflow, 
May yet, e’en feebly, feel the glow 
Of the Divine. 


THE NEW FOREST. 


Picture the forest with a Poet’s spell 
Of rich imaginings and mystery ; 
With vivid fancy let the mind’s eye see 
The glorious loveliness of moor and fell. 
But how can he who knows the forest, tell 
The wondrous beauty, the full ecstasy 
Which steeps his soul ?—Of pillared symmetry 
Of beech, of kingly oak, which in it dwell? 


With Poet’s pen or Artist’s skill, can he 
Depict the Eden’s garden of the whole? 
The heavenly canopies, the Gothic grace 
Of stately columns, the sweet melody 
Which enters softly his love-laden soul, 
As he adores the beauty of her face? 


EDWARD BANKS. 


DWARD BANKS, the only son of an architect of the 

same name, was born at Merridale, Wolverhampton, 

in 1849, and in due course practised as an architect in 

that town for some years before his death, which 

occurred in June, 1884, when he was but thirty-four 
years of age and unmarried. Educated at Brewood School, 
he was in manhood tall, of rather dark complexion, cultured, 
refined, and of a most agreeable disposition ; he had a strong 
bent towards literature, and took much interest in natural 
science. 

His power of memorising things was great, and he 
could entertain friends with quotations from many authors— 
the writer of this note has heard him recite most of The Lays 
of Ancient Rome. 

His natural abilities and prospects made his life apparently 
rich in promise in many directions before it was so untimely 
ended. After his death the poems and verses he had written 
were collected by Mr. William Doubleday “in memory of a 
friendship too early severed, and at the bidding of those 
dear to him and to me.’”’ The collection was prefaced by an 
in memoriam sonnet by another friend, the writer of this 
sketch— 


“In the dark grave he lies whom we hold dear ; 
Cut off im life’s bright morn ; ere manhood’s prime 
Had made it his fame’s difficult height to climb, 
As was the promise of his brief career. 
Blind to his worth, Death—cruelly severe— 
Whose name falls like a blot upon my rhyme— 
Closed at a stroke his fair account with Time, 
Sending him early to a blameless bier. 
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“* Flowers of his genius,—o’er these pages spread 
In garlands of sweet verse, fresh gathered now,— 
Breathing the spirit of the high-souled dead, 
Bloom in our memory ; and our minds endow 
With grace like his, that, when our lives are sped, 
He may not spurn the friendship we avow.” 


The volume containing Mr. Banks’ poems is entitled 
Waifs of Rhyme, and the most considerable piece in it is one 
reflecting on life and death, and called The Village Burial 
Ground (at Tettenhall), where he himself now lies. His poetry 
well illustrates his own qualities of culture, refinement, gentle- 
ness, and religious sensibility, and contains many passages 
of beauty. The following piece is a specimen. 


JoHN CoTTon. 


TEMPUS EDAX RERUM. 


Love awakened, and Care was lighter 
Afar in an unreturning spring; 

Were the delicate earth-hues brighter, 
Or is it a fond imagining ? 

When April’s passionate shower was over— 
Its blue enchantment without a tear— 
And sunbeams kissed the enamoured clover, 
She came to me. Ah, Love and Fear! 


The brow was thoughtful, the eyes were saintly, 
The hair was of long and rippled gold: 
I felt that my pulses fluttered faintly, 
But that one secret was never told. 
Above us the lark attuned his vesper, 
For what are fleeting hours to a boy? 
She passed away like the sinking Hesper, 
But Hope was certain. Ah, Love and Joy! 


The gentle voice is in Memory’s keeping ; 
The eyes are calm in the pictured past ; 
Around me the friends of youth are sleeping, 
And early promise has withered fast. 
But I often think when the days are lonely 
How nearly I touched Life’s true sublime ; 
Alas ! it was but a vision only— 
The words unuttered. Ah, Love and Time! 


J. LAURENCE HART. 


HOUGH deservedly ranked among the Staffordshire 
poets, Laurence Hart was pre-eminently an artist. 
Born at Harborne in 1850, the eldest son of Thomas 
Hart, of Harborne, later of Northfield, near Birm- 
ingham, he received his first artistic inspiration 
from without from David Cox, under his father’s roof, and 
‘in the leafy ways of Harborne.” So strong was the magnetic 
influence of the master that some forty years later the disciple 
wrote on a fly-leaf of the biography by William Hall: “ Dear 
happy Cox, how well, how deeply I love you. How the record 
of your life’s toiling braces me at my lonely easel. Again 
and again how has it been as the winds of heaven over the 
heathery moors, . . . and many to-morrows shall fling their 
dawns around and many sunsets find me—hopeful still 
because of the tonic of this life, the friendship of a noble 
man whose eyes and heart saw and felt so fully and so well.” 
At the usual age he was articled to a firm of designers in 
Birmingham, who, recognising from his skill that Art was his 
true vocation, gave him time and opportunity to paint from 
nature. He designed the gates for the residence of the late 
Joseph Chamberlain. He afterwards attended the Birmingham 
School of Art, winning a scholarship and gaining many 
prizes and honours. Among the schools with which he came 
into touch as art master, the one of most historic interest 
was the Grammar School at Stratford-on-Avon, with its 
traditions of the Ancient Guild of the Holy Cross and the boy 
Shakespeare. His residence at Stratford enabled him to 
become imbued with the spirit of the place to a degree impos- 
sible to the casual visitor. It was fitting that of the twenty- 
two etchings in Mr. Ribton Turner’s Shakespeare Land, 
seventeen should be the work of the man who loved the very 
stones of Warwickshire. The originals are now hanging in 
the Leamington Public Library. 
For many years he resided amid the quiet scenery of the 
Midland Counties, making his home successively at 
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Leamington, in the secluded village of Birdingbury, on the 
heights of Edgehill, and near Broadway, always and ever 
producing with brush and with pen. 

Lovable by nature, he made friends in all ranks of life. 
In the Art world he enjoyed the friendship of several dis- 
tinguished artists, and had the entrée to many London studios. 
He exhibited at Agnew’s Gallery, the Goupil Gallery, the 
Royal Institute of Painters in Water Colours, as well as at 
exhibitions in Liverpool, Manchester, Birmingham, and Leeds. 
Many times were his works accepted and hung at the Royal 
Academy. The Meadow—Moonlight was accepted the year 
of his death, and afterwards exhibited at the Walker Art 
Gallery, Liverpool. Not exempt from the struggles which 
characterise so many art careers, he yet sold large works to 
many collectors, and received important commissions. 
Writing in connection with one of his exhibitions, a critic 


said: ‘‘ Mr. Hart not only produces the scene, but casts 
about it an atmosphere, a glamour which makes it almost 
ideal.’”’” And on another occasion: “ He aims at being an 


exponent of cloudland. He does not shrink from the difficulties 
that beset the student of the sky. In all hours and in all 
weathers, watchful of every mood, Mr. Hart again and again 
essays to give ‘the dominant effect of the moment,’ which, 
at least for him, means artistic happiness.” 

All great artists are essentially poets in vision and in 
feeling, but to ali it is not given to interpret “the bright 
things of earth and air” by the pen as well as the brush. 
Laurence Hart had the double gift of expression, though the 
palm must be given to the brush. Rightly was it said, ‘ His 
pictures are idylls, poetic conceptions, which almost suggest 
an immediate translation into lyrical language.’’ And, in 
truth, many of his conceptions did assume the lyrical form. 
The collection of poems published in 1912, five years after 
his death, with an introduction by Mr. Cuming Walters, was 
issued in response to an appeal of long standing by numerous 
readers of his literary work, both in prose and verse. This is 
merely a representative selection, not the sum total of his 
literary output. In these the sympathetic reader can catch 
something of the spirit of each month of the rolling year, and 
perceive the pervading two-fold thread of love—love of a 
God-created earth, and love of humanity. 
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He sang much of Nature. Those friends who were 
privileged to wander with him in the golden buttercup fields 
of Birdingbury, or through the Edgehill Woods, knew how 
great was the spell ‘the Old Nurse” cast over his mind, a 
spell communicable to others whose eyes he unsealed to see 
the wondrous effects of tree, cloud, and sky. Some poems 
are retrospective. Of the peaceful life at Birdingbury he 
wrote with affectionate regret— 


““ Since when I left thy meadows, set 
So softly round thy willowed Leam— 
And coppiced haunts, where in a dream 
I left awhile Life’s tare and tret, 
Myself now changed—thy wood and stream 
Could I forget !”’ 


For many years he wrote and illustrated for well-known 
papers and magazines, including pen-pictures in prose of 
Nature’s moods, a Series of the Months. 

The last years of his life were spent at Morfa Nevin, 
North Wales, as picture and pen testify. To his studio in 
the summer season flocked visitors from the wide world over, 
including artists of note from France, Germany, and Holland. 
While engaged on large works for a coming exhibition in 
London he was struck down by a fatal illness, and in October, 
1907, the English churchyard of Morfa Nevin received his 
honoured remains, borne thither by the people among whom 
he had lived. He left a widow, four daughters, and two sons. 

Of men endowed with the spiritual, inward vision that 
was his, it may truly be written, “ Having nothing, yet possess- 
ing all things,” for all things are theirs ; it is they who inherit 
the earth. 

Ee] -Norcurr 


AN ORCHARD OF PLUM BLOSSOM. 


Plum blossom as surf— 
Frail flow’rets of foam— 
Tossed, broken, and braiding 
The rocks frowning purple: 
On a green breast upheaving, 
Multitudinous, mighty, 

A surging cohesion. 
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The Bridal of Spring! 
Woven of cloud-sheen, 
The veil of the orchard : 
Aglow as the rounded 
And tremulous blue ; 
Glad as the songful 
Tide of the singer, 
Spilling his passion 
O’er the pavement of heaven. 
Prodigal, wasteful, 
A leavening fusion 
Of lightness and brightness 
Crowding the branch-ways : 
A riotous melody 
Unheard of the ear, 
Soundless, not soulless, 
Ecstasy fluting 
Its music in bloom ! 


Threshold of promise : 
Brimming with sweetness 
The lips of the chalice, 
Proffered, uplifted 
In April’s fair fingers, 
Pressed to the parched-mouth 
Of Hope long deferred : 
First-fruits of Summer’s 
Ripe redolent morrow, 
Hasting and pauseless 
To earth’s pure embracing. 


IN FAIRYLAND. 


Lend me your tongues, O elves of the islands, 
Girt with the sea of immortals ; 

Lend me your eyes, and your gossamer pinions, 
To hie me from earth’s cloudy portals ! 

Give me the draught of the chalice supernal, 
The fruit that enpurples, untouched of decay, 

Gird me with gladness, and banish all sadness, 
Come ! fairies of Fairyland, bear me away ! 


See! from the heart of the odorous rose— 
Down stairways of starlight they hasten ! 
On the breasts of the ripples the river is flashing— 
From valleys the twilight doth cherish, and chasten. 
From bells where the bees were summer-long trysting, 
From flags ’neath the willows, from lily cups white, 
With the glow-worm’s wan torches—from cavernous porches, 
On bat’s wing and bell-note they throng on my sight. 
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Through echoless aisles of the winter—red-berried— 
Where winds mouth their madness uncurbed, 

Through sunsets that burn brief vigils o’er shroudings, 
Of snow-forests, dumb, undisturbed, 

The elves of the Isles of Enchantment come singing, 
Gay sprites of the eves of midsummers dead ; 

With will-o’-wisps eerie, from dark days and dreary, 
They bear me to where the immortals are wed ! 


MOONRISE. 


Up amid the sweet blue spaces, 
Fleck’d with amber, gold, and red, 

See the new moon’s silver crescent, 
Like a burnish’d sickle spread ! 


Down behind the belt of fir-wood, 
Drops the sun, and all is still: 

And the pine-trees’ shadow darkens, 
And the mists wrap round the hill. 


Deeper is the weird enfolding, 

Till each day-charm fades from sight, 
And the shining silver crescent 

Starts the marches of the night. 


CHARLES FREDERICK FORSHAW. 


HE chief characteristics of the subject of this memoir 

were unbounded energy, extraordinary versatility, 

unlimited resource, and indomitable will. Bluff and 

hearty in his demeanour, he exercised a magnetic 

influence on all with whom he came in contact, and 
inspired them with something of his own superabundant 
vitality. The variety of his mental endowments and the 
extent of his activities may be gauged from the list of his 
publications in verse and prose, which number upwards of 
a hundred, and come under such diverse headings as poetry, 
‘dentistry, antiquities, Freemasonry, speciaJ-constableship, 
alcohol, stammering, and tobacco—which subjects by no 
means exhaust the list. He contributed largely to the Press, 
and was never so happy as when involved in newspaper 
controversy, no subject apparently coming amiss to his ever- 
‘ready pen. 

His death on November 14, 1917, deprived me of one of 
my dearest friends. We had been closely associated since 
I assisted in the preparation of the anthology of Poetical 
Tributes on the Loss of the “‘ Titantc,”’ in 1912. 

Charles Frederick Forshaw was born at 149, Oxford Street, 
Bilston, on January 23, 1863. When very young he came to 
Bradford with his parents; his father, the late Thomas 
Garratt Forshaw, M.P.S., having obtained the position of 
apothecary to the Bradford Royal Infirmary. 

He manifested signs of poetical abilities at an early age, 
and whilst attending Clarendon Academy he began to write 
a series of Birthday Greetings to his mother, whose natal 
day occurred on St. Valentine’s Day—a practice which was 
kept up until her death. Leaving school, he was apprenticed 
to a leading pharmacist of Bradfoid, and in the few intervals 
of strenuous work pursued the Muses with unremitting ardour. 
After a short absence from Bradford he returned to study 
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dentistry, and in 1885 obtained his diploma. In the following 
year he issued his first volume of poems, Wanderings of 
Imagery. Such was its success that next year he published 
his second volume of verse, Thoughts in the Gloaming. 

Devoting himself seriously to his profession and writing 
much thereon, he obtained many honours, especially from 
America; he received the degree of LL.D. from Tusculum 
University, and in 1891 the Baltimore College of Dental 
Surgery, the oldest dental college in the world, created him 
an honorary Doctor of Dental Surgery. In addition, he 
was also made, honoris causa, M.A. and LL.D. of Wilberforce 
University, Ohio, these degrees being personally conferred 
on him by the President in IgII. 

In 1910 he adopted a purely literary career, and was. 
widely known as the ‘“ Poets’ Biographer.’ His publications 
are too numerous to mention here, but they include Yorkshire 
Poets Past and Present (6 vols., 1888-93) ; A Short History of 
Tobacco (1887); Poems (1889); St. Bees and Other Poems 
(1891) ; At Shakespeare’s Shrine, an anthology (1904) ; Pearls 
of Poesy, an anthology (1911); Poetical Tributes to the Late 
Lord Kitchener (1916), his last book. He had also issued the 
first four volumes of his Parnassian Series, each devoted to a 
single author. 

His magnum opus is undoubtedly Yorkshire Notes and 
Queries, published in five volumes, of which he was the 
editor (1905-1909). A goodly proportion of anthologies 
is among his publications, and his fame as an anthologist 
was wide. He wrote widely on Masonic subjects, prose and 
verse, and received the Welsh Bardic Degree, with the title 
of “‘ Siarl Efrog’”’ (Charles of York). 

Dr. Forshaw’s interest in poetry is hardly to be wondered 
at when his antecedents are borne in mind. His great-uncle, 
the Rev. Thomas Garratt, M.A., was a poet of no mean order, 
who published seven volumes of verse. Dr. Forshaw edited 
his relative’s poems, and prefaced them with an admirable 
biography. 

The late Doctor was much more than a poet—he was a 
large-hearted Briton, and his efforts on behalf of various 
causes have been attended by a large measure of success. 
Amongst these may be mentioned his efforts to obtain a 
Civil List Pension for the late John Hartley, the celebrated 
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Yorkshire dialect poet ; and although his efforts failed, he 
succeeded more than once in raising considerable sums of 
money which enabled the venerable poet to face the hardships 
of old age with greater equanimity. 

He was connected with numerous societies, and in I910 
founded the Institute of British Poetry, in commemoration 
of the Tercentenary of the Death of Shakespeare. He was 
elected a life member of the Royal Society of Literature. 

The late Doctor, whose second wife survived him, was 
buried at Undercliffe Cemetery, Bradford, on November 19, 
1917. Asa biographer he had more than a local repute, and 
the five volumes of Yorkshire Notes and Queries are his 
monument. May I conclude with my In Memoriam to him: 


“To brain benumbed with overwhelming grief, 
Aching with misery of tears unshed, 
The sight of thy calm face brought swift relief, 
So great the majesty that marks the dead. 


“The answers to Life's mightiest mystertes— 
So oft discoursed on, in that silent room— 
To thee ave known—thy soaring spirit sees 
The wide-spread pattern of Time’s ceaseless loom.. 


“°Tis left for us, who have thy aims at heart, 
To carry on the work by thee begun ; 
And if each does with faithfulness his part, 
The wished-for consummation will be won: 
So shall the Institute of Poetry 
Be an enduring monument to thee.” 


F, GARDNER GREENWOOD.. 


THE SONNEFD-: 


I love to be ‘‘ cribbed, cabined, and confined ” 
Within the sonnet’s fourteen lines of space ; 
To me it seems the beau ideal of grace 

Into its limits to compress the mind. 

Though some assert its narrow boundaries bind, 
And stop the flow of thought’s untiring pace, 
I would not add a line, nor one erase— 

To mar a feature that the gods designed. 
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“A thing of beauty”’ ’tis, wherein the Soul 
Finds blest enchantment, glorious, divine ; 
With all the witchery that enthralled the Nine ; 
No wonder, then, that all its charms extol— 
And that free praise is ever vented on it, 
Soft, soothing, sweet, stately, seductive sonnet ! 


FAREWELL. 


I have been with you both in joy and care, 
Through many paths together we have strayed, 

And I have found some gladness everywhere— 
On barren moor and in the forest shade. 


If ye have shared my gladness and delight, 
My rapture is the deeper, and my joy 

Will never fade until life’s darksome night 
Doth all my memory’s happy links destroy. 


Together we have roamed on sunny ways, 
Together trod the clouded path of life ; 

IT am content if these my humble lays 
Have soothed and softened sorrow’s sordid strife. 


THE POET’S FIRE, 


There is a fire within the poet’s heart 

That glows with strong, unvarying, vivid flame; 
And casting forth its bright and beaming dart 

It puts all thought of sordid things to shame! 
By its clear light, which flickers not, nor dims, 

All things with radiant lustre seem to shine; 
None other hand but his the fuel brings, 

None other voice breathes forth the words divine ! 
This flame is seen by all—it fiercely burns, 

And yet the world on it forbears to gaze, 
Knowing nor feeling half his heartfelt yearns, 

How can it comprehend the poet’s ways ? 
Neglected and unheeded—when he dies, 
All the world wakes and says ‘‘ This man was wise! ” 
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CHARLES JOHN BEECH MASEFIELD. 


HARLES JOHN BEECH MASEFIELD, M.C., 

occupies an honoured place among the poets of our 

own time who fought and fell in the Great War. 

Their deeds, their sacrifices, and their messages will 

for ever be remembered to fascinate the race; their 
memory will never be forgotten for their response to “‘ the call 
that comes ’’—to quote Masefield’s own words from Going 
Out to Victory— 


“ Loud above the loudest drums.’ 


It has been said by some that he was not a “ war poet.” 
This is true in a sense. In the war he fought bravely for his 
ideals, and, although hating war, joined in its conflicts, believing 
that ‘“‘ Right is Might,” and that good should eventually 
overcome evil, for— 


““We are chosen ; we are sealed ; 
Unto us 1s Truth revealed, 
Great may the foe be, but we are the greater, 
Often, no doubt, we shall falter and fail, 
Crushed by his power—but soon or later 
Right is Might, and we shall prevail.” 


Here was a lovable and gentle character, energetic and 
sincere, as the writer of this short and may be, to some, 
imperfect sketch learned from a literary friendship begun 
before the Great War commenced. His humility and self- 
effacement were most marked, for in a letter addressed to 
me in 1915 he wished his monograph to be critical rather than 
biographical, and he summed up his life’s history in about 
twenty-four words. His life, however, was one of untiring 
energy, as evinced by his literary and antiquarian pursuits 
and skilfulness in the art of war. 
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He was born at Abbots Haye, Cheadle, on April 15, 1882, 
the eldest child of Mr. and Mrs. J. R. B. Masefield, and was 
educated at Repton School. He left that celebrated school 
in 1899, after gaining the Howe Prize for English verse and 
the Aylmer Prize for Divinity. He chose the law as his 
profession, and was admitted in 1905; five years later he 
married the youngest daughter of the late Rev. F. V. Bussell, 
vicar of Balderton, Notts. In 1915 he was gazetted Second- 
Lieutenant in the 5th North Stafford Regiment, and left for 
training August 3, and was gazetted Lieutenant, May 19, 1916. 
He went to France, and in the following year, as Acting- 
Captain, he took part in a most successful raid near Lens, 
June 14, for which he was awarded the Military Cross, although 
he never knew this. He was on July 1 reported as “ missing ” 
after an action on that day, and it was ascertained, after an 
interval of two months, that he had died of wounds the 
following day, while a prisoner in the hands of the Germans, 
who buried him with full military honours at Le Forest. In 
his military career he displayed “ great dash and skill,” and 
courage, for in the official notice of his winning the M.C. we 
read that he led his company on to victory notwithstanding 
“heavy trench mortar barrage, by attacking a party of the 
enemy single-handed and killing two of them at close quarters. 
At least fifty of the enemy were killed and three prisoners 
taken, after which he successfully withdrew his company, 
having shown conspicuous gallantry and good leadership 
throughout.” 

His sad yet glorious death put an end to great literary 
and antiquarian labours—they alike testify to his talents. 
His first flight in literature, as stated above, began in his 
Repton days, but the poet’s first serious essay in authorship 
was in 1908, when he published with Blackwood Gilbert 
Hermer, a work of fiction the scene of which is laid in Cheadle 
and its neighbourhood ; Staffordshire readers will see that 
Hales Hall is thinly disguised in “‘ Adams Hall,” and that 
“ Cradleby ” is Cheadle. The Seasons’ Difference, and Other 
Poems, was published in 1911, and Dislikes: Some Modern 
Satires, two years later. His poems were collected in one 
volume in 1919. His poetry will charm any reader, as it is 
so human. Some minor defects, in common with greater 
poets, can be detected in his rhyme and accentuation ; he 
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would have revised much of his work had he lived. It may 
be of interest to note that he was a relative of Mr. John 
Masefield. 

His Little Guide to Staffordshire is now in its third edition. 
This was a labour of love indeed to him, for he loved every 
inch of the county of his birth. He visited every parish but 
one in it, and brought out facts to show that the county 
immortalised by Drayton in his Poly-Olbion for its Moorlands, 
was an attractive county. 

Largely through his initiative the ancient brasses of 
Audley, Clifton Campville, and Norbury were restored. He 
was, moreover, a Vice-President of the North Staffordshire 
Field Club, and his researches in the archeology and history 
of the county were recognised by the Club in the posthumous 
award to him of the Garner Medal in 1918. He gave valued 
support to the Miners’ Higher Education Movement in North 
Staffordshire. We can say truly he was a man having sympathy 
for all things good appertaining to mankind. 

C2 Ti. POOLE, 


IN HONOREM FORTIUM. 


I sometimes think that I have lived too long, 

Who have heard so many a gay brave singer’s song 
Fail him for ever—seen so many sails 

Lean out resplendent to the evil gales, 

Then Death, the wrecker, get his harvest in— 

Oh, ill it is, when men lose all, to win; 

Grief though it be to die, ’tis grief yet more 

To live and count the dear dead comrades o’er. 


Peace! After all, you died not. We’ve no fear 

But that, long ages hence, you will be near— 

A thought by night—on the warm wind a breath, 

Making for courage, putting by old Death, 

Living wherever men are not afraid 

Of aught but making bravery a parade— 

Yes, parleying with fear, they’ll pause and say 

“At Gommécourt boys suffered worse that day ”’ ; 

Or, hesitating on some anxious brink, 

They will become heroic when they think 

‘‘Did they not rise mortality above, 

Who staked a lifetime all made sweet with love?”’ 
May, 1917. 
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TWO JULYS. 


I was so vague in 1914; tossed 
Upon too many purposes, and worthless ; 
Moody ; to this world or the other lost, 
Essential nowhere ; without calm, and mirthless. 
And now I have gained one for many ends, 
See my straight road stretch out so white, so slender, 
That happy road, the road of all my friends, 
Made glad with peace, and holy with surrender. 


Proud, proud we fling to the winds of Time our token, 
And in our need there wells in us the power 

Given England’s swords to keep her honour clean— 

Which they shall be which pierce, and which be broken, 
We know not, but we know that every hour 

We must shine brighter, take an edge more keen. 


July, 1915. 


APRIL. 
From The Seasons’ Difference. 


The Lady of the birds is here— 

And buds are large along the bough— 
She of the smile as of the tear— 

Now sure in hope—and wailing now. 


With lordly hand God gives away 

Bright showings-forth of things more bright ; 
The royal majesty of day, 

The secret tenderness of night ; 


No mortal beauty that may be 
But every way mankind invests ; 
*Tis a brave entertainment He 
Provides His humble human guests. 


And in His mercy He takes care 
We mar not all that He has done; 
The flower in every year is fair; 
Beyond our fingers is His sun. 


Of all man’s good is He the cause— 
And yet He taught the tiger-kind 

To rend with those so awful paws 
The velvet of the breeding hind. 


He ordereth, I doubt not, best— 
Yet grants the sparhawk leave to fly 
Upon the bird whose orphan nest 
Remains—one after one to die. 
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He looks, we think, with kindly eyes 

On poor men praising Him at morn, 
Yet ere the eve a flood may rise, 

And leave them ruined, mazed, forlorn. 


““ Be ye as babes to trust,”’ He saith; 

“Cast these your troublings from you far ’”’ ; 
And yet—how difficult is faith 

When on His soul His mind makes war! 


He gave the maid; He gave the vine; 
But either temperately to woo, 

Not madly, as we oft incline ; 
Must we use reason mildly too? 


For in His view the dancing child 
Is precious rather than the sage 
Who doubts, benighted in the wild, 
‘“TIs not I AM less wise than age? ”’ 


He writes a larger word than can 

Our eye contain; He knows the mood 
Which renders man a greater man 

Than if he wholly understood. 


Ay, were the course of Heaven a task 
That power of reason might conceive— 

Did He for strength of reason ask— 
Then the best brain should best believe. 


A world so dark there cannot be; 

It is but dark to darken’d sight ; 
What frenzies us to boast we see ? 

Shall not the Judge of Earth do right? 


For I dwell sure that God is Love; 
Beholding all the grief and pain, 

I trow He wills that man should move 
From Peace through Peace to Peace again. 


And from the shadows struggling out 
I yet find this to lighten care: 
‘* Belief is better far than Doubt ; 
Hope fashions men, but slaves Despair.” 


HAROLD PARRY. 


OLDIER poets of the Great War period have been 

many in number, and admittedly varied in the quality 

of their work. Amongst them, Staffordshire has the 

honour of the productions of Harold Parry, Second- 

Lieutenant, King’s Royal Rifle Corps, some of whose 
letters and poems were published posthumously at the end 
of 1917. 

ee at Bloxwich, one of twin sons, on December 13, 1896, 
his specially promising career was closed by a German shell 
in Flanders on May 6, 1917. His letters, in the natural course 
of things, had frequent references to the experiences of warfare, 
but his poetry did not even remotely look that way. That 
again was only natural, for though he joined the colours 
voluntarily at the call of his country, he hated war and the 
things thereof with every fibre of his virile youth. Probably 
he had never read Rupert Brooke’s dictum that “there are 
only three things in the world: one is to read poetry, another 
is to write poetry, and the best of all is to live poetry,” but his 
life was a vivid expression of the same sentiment ; and, like 
Brooke, while believing all that is latent in the words, he 
made the supreme sacrifice of life in the course of his military 
duty. 

Nature and Time, Friendship and Love, Memory and 
Hope, were the themes on which the young poet thought, 
and dreamed, and wrote. Far beyond his years, he had 
vision of the power and purpose at the heart of the universe ; 
and blessed with robust health and a sturdy conscientiousness 
in study and general conduct, he quickly ripened in character 
and won favour everywhere. His exceptional gifts secured 
for him many distinctions at school, both in work and in 
sport, and when he left Queen Mary’s Grammar School at 
Walsall for Exeter College, Oxford, it was a fitting transition 
for one of his temperament and aptitude. 
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HAROLD PARRY. 
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Curiously enough, though greatly impressed by its history 
cand traditions of a thousand years, the architectural beauties 
of the city have no allusion in his published verses. Probably 
longer residence there than war allowed him would have 
impelled him to incorporate the enduring wonders of the 
university city and the fleeting moods of its life in the offspring 
of his muse ; but even as it is, if true poetry is “‘ the concrete 
and artistic expression of the human mind in emotional and 
rhythmical language,’ then Harold Parry won for himself a 
place among the poets of his day. 

The volume named above comprises songs, odes, and 
‘sonnets, as well as letters, though only a small selection of 
his work is published therein. It is its own advertisement, 
and evidence of the poetic power he possessed. How much 
more he would have written, and how much more he would 
have given to the public, remain matters of conjecture ; but 
with a nature so full and mystic, a vision so sure and clear, a 
vocabulary so rich and melodious, and a mind so well stored 
and retentive, he would certainly have fulfilled many of his 
‘own ambitions and the hopes of his hosts of friends. 


M. F. RYLE. 


ODE TO DUSK. 


Flame-vestured Dusk, 

Fragrant with spilléd musk, 

Splendidly aureate and argent tipped, 
Sapphire and opal and pale iris dipped, 
Fling thy soft veiling over me, 

And shelter me 

From all vague threatenings of infinity. 
Kiss me with rose-tippéd mouth, 

And let your tresses, streaming on the South, 
Fall o’er my eyes, 

Unveiling mysteries 

‘Of rapturous ecstasy, irradiant holiness, 
That I may worship in sweet lowliness. 


Linkéd with Heaven’s high arch, 

I hear the thund’rous march 

‘Of a vast multitude. 

And in the calmness of deep quietude 
Are borne great thrilling choral cadences 
Across infinite distances. 
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O Dusk, lift up thine eyes to space beyond all space, 
And show to me the wondrous veiléd grace 
Of long-lashed lids, and mouth of sanctities. 
Thy robe is flaming over many cities : 

O cast it from thee: let it fall in dying flame 
About thy feet, and without fear or shame, 
Let the world see thy virgin nakedness, 

And catch thy golden tress 

Flung blazing on the fainting sky. 

Let us see pureness once or ere we die. 

And though we tremble in iniquity 

Veil not thyself in maiden mystery. 


Sister of Dawn, 

God-made, for thou wast never born 

Of any mother, mortal or divine; 

Thy look is as an anodyne, 

Nerving the arm immortally ; 

Lighting the steeping gloom more royally 

Than primal sunbeams, flashed across the morn 
Of Time’s great day, before the earth was borne, 
Blesséd of God, into its new-found ken ; 

And all that we are—men, 

Were unranged thoughts within His godly mind. 


Listen. I hear the trumpets of the angels wind 
Their call across the bordered infinite ; 

And Dusk, with all her panoply of failing light, 
Is gone to kneel; adoring at the feet 

Which Mary Magdalene anointed, meet, 

With richest spikenard 

And fragrant costliest nard. 


THE SIMPLEST THINGS. 


The simplest things in Life are loveliest : 

The smile of little children whose sweet eyes. 
Have not yet ceased from wistful wondering 
And innocent, as though the melodies 

Of Life were all they knew—and cleanly things: 
Were all they saw and all they cared to see, 
Would, would to God that I were such as these,, 
Taintless and clean as once I used to be. 


This other thing is lovely, too: a lonely flower 
Set in the fields; a single tinted head 

Above the growing grass; an opened bud— 

A daisy white; wide petals touched with red. 


HAROLD PARRY. 


Yet in maturer age there is one gift 

More perfect and more pure than anything— 
Love that has welded two souls into one— 
Good’s greatest gift and Evil’s chastening. 


SONNET. 


Deep in the slumbering night hide me away, 
Where I may gaze upon unmoving stars, 

And feel the scented airs around me play, 
Blown from between the golden turnéd bars 
That lie far, far beyond the land of sight, 
But not too far beyond the land of sense ; 
That in the silent starry vaulted night, 

The inward soul, across a space immense, 

May glimpse the journey’s end, and courage take 
From vision. So in the searching light of day 
Memory may bring a vintage that will slake 
My thirst and strengthen me upon the way ; 
That, though in utter dark, I may not sleep 
Whene’er God calls to me across Time’s deep. 


DIVINITY. 


Listen to winds that breathe a half-heard song 
Across the lone high moorland, heather-caught ; 
Faint, scented airs that take wild notes along 
From out eternal space; as surely wrought 

Of God as all the circling silver spheres 

That, open-lidded, pierce the veil of night, 

Or the low fall’n dew, like angels’ tears, 


That masks the springing grass with wonder-light. 


Alike in all and nought—each thing Divine 

Is witness to the source from whence it came; 
And he who sees not in the silent shine 

Of star or dew his Maker’s open name, 

Awakes not from the utter dark, and sleeps 
What time God calls to him across Time’s deeps. 
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POET who is also a musician at once lays claim to 
attention, for the love of poetry and the love of music 
are often synonymous, and melody runs through 
the poetry of Mr. Bissell. 

Born in Wednesbury in 1843, he was for over 
thirty-eight years organist of the Parish Church of his native 
town, where his father had held the same position for fifteen 
years. Even as a boy of ten his love for music had become 
so advanced that it earned him the position of recognised 
assistant organist, and it is an unfortunate circumstance 
that his musical connection with Wednesbury was severed 
in Igto after such long, intimate, and advantageous service 
in that place. 

But music did not occupy his entire efforts, or rather the 
deep love of it possibly led him to ramble along the paths 
of poetry for many years, and when quite a young man he 
published a small volume of verse, but as these early attempts 
are now lost, there is only his own testimony that ‘‘ many of 
them would not bear the criticism of maturer years.” It is 
in his later volume of Poems that a true love of poetry in a 
thoughtful vein is discernible. Music often forms his theme, 
and he also tells of the fascination that the sea holds for him, 
rendering endless and vastly varied melodies to his ears. In 
the verses No More Sea he cannot conceive an existence when 
the sound of the waves shall cease— 


“The ocean sleeps beneath a shimm’ring mist 
Of summer heat : 
The murm’ring wavelets ripple to and fro 
Close at my feet. 
O happy scene! O vision bright and fair ! 
And can it be 
That in the world ‘ beyond the veil’ there will 
Be ‘no more sea’ ? 
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“The calm blue waters, basking in the smile 

Of sunshine bright, 

Reflect it in a myriad sparkling gems 
Of dancing light ! 

“And there was no more sea!’ Ah! God forbid 
That this shall be: 

For Heaven itself would scarce be Heaven to me 
Without the sea!” 


Though devoted to literature, Mr. Bissell never seriously 
attempted to enter the literary world, but actually he has 
formed a slight connection with it by his poems, and his wide 
interests are evident in his articles to local papers on astronomy, 
meteorology, and other kindred subjects. 

His affections incline to the romantic and imaginative 
style of poetry, and some of his verses, among those that rise 
above the ordinary, have a tendency towards sadness, yet 
at other times it would seem that his temperament belies 
this impression. One of his most striking poems, The 
Unanswered Prayer, is of a deeply thoughtful and strong 
character, and is founded on fact, but leads the mind further 
along the path taken by the poet than the point at which he 
has arrived. Free from theories, he does not offer this poem 
as proving the idea conveyed in the title, but rather as some- 
thing touching on the fringe of an eternal mystery. It 
possesses an appeal to all who, like Mr. Bissell, find in mysteries 
a powerful attraction. 

RUSSELL MARKLAND. 


MUSIC. 


A paraphrase of a passage in Disraeli’s Vivian Grey. 


O Music! Art miraculous, divine ! 

That makes of e’en the poet’s skill a jest ; 
Revealing to the wondering mind of him 

Who loves thee, feelings inexpressible, 

Called into being by thy magic sounds ! 

Lo! at thy trumpet’s awe-inspiring blast, 
Thousands of beings forward rush to die! 

Lo! at thy deep-toned organ’s solemn chords, 
Unnumbered thousands bend the knee in prayer! 
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Thy three-fold power is mighty! Thou canst call 
And conjure up all elemental sounds 
And scenes and subjects with the vividness 
Of true reality ! 
Strike the all-powerful lyre! 
Lo! at the sound we hear the wind’s deep wail— 
We see the lurid lightning’s fiery flash— 
The swelling waves’ low murmuring greets our ear— 
The verdant valley’s smiling solitude 
Lies spread before our eyes— 
Then thou canst speak 
The inmost secrets of the heart of man 
As if by inspiration ! 
Strike the lyre ! 
Lo! at the magic sound in silence steals 
Up from the shadowy past a phantom host— 
Our youths’ fond early love—our treasured hate— 
Our flattering hopes born but to die again ; 
Our lost and withered joys! 
And once again, 
By thy sublime mysterious melodies, 
Thou callest man away from thoughts of self, 
And of this waning world, and bringest back, 
Over the memory of his waking soul, 
Delightful recollections, e’en though faint, 
Of that all-glorious, rich inheritance 
Which he, by his misdeeds, has forfeited, 
But may again recover. 
Strike the lyre ! 
Lo! at the sound lost Paradise appears, 
With all its splendour inconceivable, 
Its dazzling glory—brightness unsurpassed ! 


GEORGE THOMAS LAWLEY. 


HIS voluminous author, whose writings deal extensively 

with the County of Stafford, was born at Bilston in 

the year 1845. His early education was received at 

St. Leonard’s School, where he showed early proofs 

of a taste for literary pursuits. At the age of ten 
he won the South Staffordshire Iron and Coalmasters’ prize 
for general proficiency. He was soon after sent to the Rev. 
Samuel Cozens’ school, where his literary tastes were fostered 
and encouraged. 

At this period he wrote sketches for the local papers which 
were readily accepted, among them being a three-column life 
of John Wilkinson, the great Staffordshire ironmaster, for the 
Wolverhampton Chronicle. His first separate publication was 
a small History of Bilston, which contained much valuable 
information relating to the ancient history of that town. 
A second edition of this work was called for in 1893, con- 
taining twice the matter of the first, and dealing with the 
history, ecclesiology, parochialia, and trades in so exhaustive 
a manner that it has been acknowledged by many authorities 
as one of the best histories of a single town in topographical 
literature. 

In 1871 he wrote for the Midland Counties Express a 
serial story—The Locksmith’s Apprentice ; a series of sketches 
which attracted much attention under the head of Original 
Sketches, depicting the characteristics of the Black Country 
people in a most pleasing and attractive manner; A Guide 
to Wolverhampton, for the use of visitors to the Royal Agricul- 
tural Show, appeared in the same year. He was devoted 
to his county’s folk and legendary lore, as seen by his con- 
tributions to the Birmingham Daily Post dealing with 
Staffordshire Manners and Customs. To the Midland Counties 
Express he sent one hundred and twenty articles on Stafford- 
shire folklore, gathering and thereby preserving for future 
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writers the quaint doings of our ancestors. It is interesting 
to note that before these articles were written, ‘“ May Customs ”” 
of the Black Country appeared in Once a Week. 

From 1873-1877 the Bilston Mercury was edited by Mr. 
Lawley, and during its existence he wrote many little poems. 
of considerable merit. He had a strong leaning towards. 
poetical literature, and wrote a large quantity of verse, but 
though pressed to give his poems to the public in book form, 
he never could overcome his aversion to their publication, 
on the ground that poetry, unless of unusual merit, was better 
left locked up in the author’s desk, to be read at rare intervals 
only by intimate associates. The selections we here give 
will prove that the author’s estimate of his poetic ability 
was hardly a just one. Among his numerous unpublished 
works is one of unusual interest, entitled Original Historic 
Ballads of Staffordshire. 

Mr. Lawley has, moreover, rendered local literature a 
noble service by his Bibliographical studies; he partially 
anticipated, by many years, Mr. Rupert Simms’ exhaustive 
work, Bibliotheca Staffordiensis, by publishing The Biblio- 
graphy of Wolverhampton. He gave Mr. Simms invaluable 
aid in his compilation. 

C. H. Poors. 


LIFE. 


Morn—A child with laughing eyes, 
Gazing upwards at the skies, 
Plucking daisies, catching flies. 


Tripping o’er the fields of Spring, 
Ever, ever wondering, 
Weeping when he doth not sing. 


Noon—A man with earnest will, 
Making headway by his skill, 
Climbing high up fortune’s hill. 


Eager in his search for fame, 
Caring nought for worldly blame, 
A herald’s coat of arms to claim. 


a 
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Night—An old man lean and grey, 
Tottering towards the final day, 
Dreaming he shall live alway. 


Counting with bony hands his gold, 
Growing rich and growing old, 
Grasping life, but clutching mold. 


THE INEVITABLE. 


The marble deep down in the quarry 
Unshapen and pulseless still lies, 

The sculptor—the image creator— 
Has felt not the prompting arise 


That shall make him, the mortal, immortal, 


And waken the world with surprise. 


The canvas’s web is unclosed, 
The theme cometh not to inflame, 
The hand of the painter is idle, 
The heart of the painter is tame, 
His genius still unacknowledged, 
Unearned is his chaplet of fame. 


The white of the paper is stainless, 
And dim in the poet’s mind— 

A king of the shadowy future 
Ungrasped as the rushing wind— 

Lies the song that shall stir up the singer 
And be in all hearts enshrined. 


But the form of the marble beauty 
Shall arise in the sculptor’s brain, 
And the touch of the painter’s pencil 

Shall call up the past again, 
And the power of the dreaming poet 
Shall be felt in a deathless strain. 
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NE sometimes finds the flowers of poetry, like the 
irrepressible coltsfoot that glorifies waste places 
and slag-heaps with its golden crowns, in unsuspected 
and unexpected places. One would hardly think 
the muses would inspire souls beset with business 
and commerce. Yet, as there are wild birds in cages (more 
is the pity), one may sometimes come across a minstrel heart 

tied by necessity to a prosy task in the market-place. 
It was in a large publishing business in Manchester that 
I first made the acquaintance of Mr. W. T. Birch, when I 
started a small weekly paper, as a young man, alone and 
unaided, with little or no capital. My way to the proprietor 
whom I wished to interview lay through his private secretary, 
Mr. Birch, who was interested and kindly, perhaps pitying, 
knowing more than I did in my valorous ignorance of the 
thorny paths and perils of journalism and literature, and 
later, when once he informed me that he wrote verse himself, 
I understood the cause of his sympathy. I know that I 
thought then what a rare and curious thing it was for a man’s 
poetic instincts to keep alive in a business environment, and 
I thought how difficult it must also be. For buying and 
selling, bargaining and trading, are not conducive to the 
blossoming of verse, nor even to the sublimer sentiments of 
the soul. Yet Mr. Birch has managed to retain some of the 
fair fragrance through his more than half a century of business 
life. He is strong and fortunate to have kept his visions 
and ideals. Not but what they have suffered by immurement 
in uncongenial environment. He will permit an old friend 
to say so much, I know, and cheerfully admit it himself with 
that quality of a fine spirit that not even the grind of the 
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business world has been able to impair. His book of verse, 
Armageddon, and Other Poems, published in the sunset of his 
life, bears sweet testimony to this. 

William Thomas Birch, though most of his life has been 
passed in Lancashire, is a Staffordshire man. He was born at 
Uttoxeter on January 5, 1846, being one of a family of twelve 
children. In his youth he was intended for a legal career, and 
spent several years in a country lawyer’s office, but circum- 
stances he could not control changed the course of his life to 
that of a commercial career. He became a junior corre- 
spondent in a large Manchester wholesale house, but after 
a brief stay he accepted the position of private secretary in 
the big publishing house with which he has been connected 
over fifty years, after the death of the principals becoming 
an executor and managing director of the limited company. 
Seeking quasi-retirement later, on account of failing health, 
which was afterwards in great measure restored, he now, 
in the eighties, spends many of his days of leisure in hobbies 
which make life a joyous song. His interests embrace angling, 
golfing, gardening, versifying, amateur landscape painting 
(in which he has shown some proficiency), and he is besides a 
master of recitation, with a most retentive memory. At 
the age of fifty-six he commenced seriously to acquire a 
knowledge of the French language, which has enabled him 
to make many pleasant visits to the Continent of Europe, 
and on the morning when the ex-Kaiser signed the order for 
mobilisation, he found himself in Nuremberg, Bavaria, and 
only escaped by way of Germany through Belgium just in 
time. During his business life Mr. Birch came in contact 
with most of the notable Lancashire authors, such as Edwin 
Waugh, Ben Brierley, Samuel Laycock, Charles Swain, and 
many others whose works his firm often published. 

Mr. Birch married Miss Emma Susan Chadwick, eldest 
daughter of the late John Chadwick of Princess Bridge 
Ironworks, Salford, and he is now a happy grandfather, 
living in well-earned retirement at South Shore, Blackpool. 
In his retirement Mr. Birch has gathered the verse-fruits 
of his years together and published them in a volume entitled 
Armageddon, and Other Poems. 

Many of his poems deal with the war—its heroism, pathos, 
tragedy. He sings— 
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“Oh, brave ones dead and gone 
From fields of battle won— 
From your long bourne afar, 
Out of some distant star, 

Can you look down and see 
The fruits of victory 2” 


But most of Mr. Birch’s poems are little songs and lyrics 
about the joys and charms of Nature, and the human affections, 
and in these he is at his best. Even on such a hackneyed 
theme as the coming of Spring he writes thus prettily— 


“The wryneck in the primrose copse 
His ‘ kee-kee-kee’ calls high and clear, 
And heartfelt joy fills all our hopes— 
The spring, long due, at last 1s here. 
High over all the skylark soars, 
Heartsease is scattered o’er the down, 
The purple spots are on the moors, 
And daffodils are fully blown.” 


Mr. Birch’s poems show a man of noble nature, sympathy, 
and charity, fearing God and loving his fellow-men. 

Before the war, Mr. Birch, with others, was a founder of 
the French Circle in Blackpool, and was lately made a life 
member. He was for years Chairman of the Children’s 
Pantomime in Blackpool, and several thousand pounds have 
been raised for the various charities. In his 83rd year he 
has become a life member, still assisting, so long as able, 
in this charitable work. 

ALLEN CLARKE. 


From Childhood’s Scenes : Uttoxeter Revisited. 


Alas it is, that all things change, 

The faces now I meet are strange. 

The market-place again I see 

Which held such infant charms for me; 
And where to expiate offence— 

His sin of disobedience— 


WILLIAM THOMAS BIRCH. 


Johnson, the Lexicographer, stood, 
Pelted all day with filth and mud; 

A penance that was self-imposed 
Because his father he opposed, 

A monument for evermore 

The wayward youth should ponder o’er. 


Where Mary Howitt lived I know, 

And all her books which charmed me so. 
By Alleyne’s Grammar School I stop, 
Where stands hard by the Jinnyshop ; 
And gazing into memory’s glass 

I see a troop of schoolboys pass. 

The reverend master’s look austere, 

Who yet was kindly, if severe. 


Where are the studious boys I knew, 
Some who to famous manhood grew ? 

I people all the streets again 

With those dear forms I seek in vain— 
The schoolboy friends who loved so well 
Some daring escapade to tell— 

Across the street play “ prison bars,” 
With oaken swords wage mimic wars ; 
Chasing the foe all round the Heath 
Before the blade was sent to sheath. 


In the Town Meadow, or the Flats, 

With wickets pitched, and ball and bats, 
The schools in peaceful rivalry 

Forgot their wars and chivalry. 

In Hockley Brook or River Dove, 

In swimming feats together strove ; 

And many a mile the paper chase, 

By Eaton Banks and Old Mill Race— 
The schoolboy reynard, pert and naughty, 


Vexed Country Squire, severe and haughty. 


At time of Wakes, September chill, 

For gladsome mirth and feats of skill 
By Dove Bank sped the crowds erstwhile 
To race upon the measured mile. 

Then on the Green at night to meet 
And chase the hours with winged feet, 
Whilst all around hung lanterns gay, 
And music charmed the hours away. 


I see once more a humble cot, 

To me on earth the dearest spot, 
It lives within my memory fond, 
And all the waving fields beyond. 
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The banks by Eaton Woods I know, 
Where cowslips sweet and violets grow ; 
The Meadow-marsh where once I found 
The bright marsh marigold abound, 
When, as a child, the daisy chain 

I weaved around life’s joys in vain. 


In fancy now there comes to me 

The rippling laugh, the childish glee 

Of youthful friends, with tender love, 
Who strolled with me by River Dove. 
Through all the intervening years 

Of changing scenes and mist of tears 

I feel again my arms entwine 

Around their necks, and theirs round mine; 
I wander with them far away, 

In fancy scent the new-mown hay, 

And gambol through the long bright hours 
By meadows sweet with clover flowers. 


I gather golden ears of corn, 

And hear again the huntsman’s horn ; 

Or pluck, the varying taste to suit, 

In orchards cool the golden fruit. 

I saw not then, though now I see 

Those days were heaven on earth to me. 
Alas! that they could not endure, 

When love was young and hearts were pure. 


FRANCIS GRENVILLE CHOLMONDELEY. 


HE REV. F. G. CHOLMONDELEY was born on 

March 23, 1850, at Hamstall Ridware, Staffordshire, 

though descended from an illustrious Cheshire family, 

his father being the Hon. and Rev. Henry Pitt 

Cholmondeley, and his grandfather, Lord Delamere. 
He was educated at Rugby, matriculating at Christ Church, 
Oxford. He became Fellow of All Souls in 1874, and obtained 
his M.A. degree in 1876. While a junior student of Christ 
Church he gained the “ Newdigate ’”’ in 1872, the subject of 
his poem being The Burning of Paris. He became vicar of 
Leek Wooton in Warwickshire, and domestic chaplain to 
Lord Leigh of Stoneleigh, and eventually rector of Adlestrop, 
Gloucestershire. 

The Burning of Paris, with its sharply defined contrast 
of peace and conflagration, contains much that would strike 
a responsive note these later days if recited now as it was in 
The Theatre, Oxford, on June 12, 1872. The poem is carried 
through with continuity and point; the first lines touch 
lightly upon Paris and her people, their bent— 


“To live as making life a jocund frend, 
Not a mere burden clinging to the end 
Upon reluctant shoulders.”’ 


Yet too apt to turn— 
“ To thought of pleasure and unheed of pain.” 
Then comes the conflagration, ushered in by this effective 
simile— 
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“As in some mountain forest, where the trees 
Close knit thetr leafless branches, as the breeze 
Speeds through them gathering to a hurricane, 
Lo! all the old weird tree-tops ring again, 
Each chafing other, as they groaning dash 
Limb against limb with wild incessant clash, 
Till every sapless antler bursts to flame ; 
And where in summertide the wood-birds came 
To find a leafy sanctuary, and coo’d 
In glad retreat beside their callow brood, 

Now ravening Conflagration rules alone, 
And Nature set on fire devours her own.” 


Thus burst the destroying fires over the glories of Paris. 
Towards the end of the poem is a note of true prophecy, 
a fitting climax to the subject— 


“Tf such the future we may read for thee, 
France, thou art blesséd in thy misery. 
Love lurks in chastening ; and the flame’s fierce bent 
We curse, forgetful that mayhap ’tis sent 
To purge the dross that clogs the sterling gold, 
Where virtue cowers, and vice is manifold. 
Tried in affiiction’s furnace thou may’st rise, 
Sore searched by sorrow, yet by searching wise. 
Then shall true glory gather round thy name, 
No empty mouthing of an unreal fame : 
One thought in every freeman’s heart uplaid, 
Not France for them, but they for France were made, 
To serve her with a love that yields no place 
To aught in self that bodeth her disgrace.” 


Strangely enough, it has often been the case that those 
who have gained the “ Newdigate’’’ have ceased all serious 
connection with the writing of poetry, and this was so with 
the Rev. F. G. Cholmondeley. The following graceful lines, 
however, hitherto unpublished, were written by him after the 
death of Dr. Selwyn, the celebrated Bishop of Lichfield, in 
whose diocese he was then serving. 

RUSSELL MARKLAND. 
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IN MEMORIAM BISHOP SELWYN. 


He is gone, the leader whom we venerated : 
The Lord who gave hath taken him away: 

His eye not dim, nor natural force abated, 
His light has shined unto the perfect day. 


He is gone, translated to a throne in glory: 
Mid angel-acclamations summon’d home. 

With many a sheaf, Lord, shall he stand before Thee, 
When from the east and west Thy ransom’d come : 


Gone as we knew him, in all things observant 
Of his Lord’s honour, not his own, as who 
Was but an unprofitable servant 
Doing but that his duty was to do. 


Lord, give us all the same idea of duty, 
Faith with a like prophetic gaze to press 

Far out beyond the shadows to the beauty 
Of the ascending Sun of Righteousness. 


THOMAS EDWARDS. 


VERSE-WRITER who deserves a mention in the 
records of Staffordshire is Thomas Edwards, born 
in Wolverhampton in 1851. He affords further 
evidence of the fact that the seeds of poetry may 
be dormant for years until certain changes or events. 

stir them into life, for he only commenced writing as late as 
1920. It isin the spontaneity and humanity of his utterances 
that he makes his appeal felt. Under the pseudonym of 
“Owd Tom ”’ he has contributed occasionally to the Express 
and Star and other papers. 

The following example will show the style of ‘“ Owd Tom’s ”” 
homely rhymes :— 

A GREETING. 


“T would send you a silver lining 
To brighten each darkening cloud, 
I would send you the essence of music 
Distilled from the song of a bird ; 
A waft of sweet scent from the flowers, 
The sun-kissed spray of a wave, 
I would send you mysterious magic 
When in trouble, to help you be brave, 
All these I would send you in plenty, 
But still I would send you some more, 
That your life may never be empty 
But peace and goodwill at your door.” 


In one of his letters to me, Mr. Edwards writes: ‘I 
cannot claim the distinction of being a poet, as I only write 
from my heart to help myself, and maybe some down-hearted. 
brother or sister unknown to me.” 

MARJORIE CROSBIE. 
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ALFRED HAYES. 


LFRED HAYES was born August 7, 1857, at 
Chapel Ash, Wolverhampton, educated at the 
Grammar School there and at King Edward’s School 
in Birmingham. While still a school-boy, who 
showed a gift for verse, he won a prize for a poem on 

Charles Kingsley, whose influence he never lost. Obtaining 
an exhibition at New College, Oxford, 1876, he graduated in 
classical honours. At first he contemplated the Bar as his 
profession, but soon gave up the law for a succession of 
masterships, and finally settled at Birmingham, where he 
became engaged in useful and honourable duties in connection 
with the Midland Institute there. His early publication, 
The Last Crusade, and Other Poems, appeared in 1885; 
David Westren followed in 1886, and the March of Man, 
and Other Poems, 1891. Then came The Vale of Arden, 1895 ; 
and later we have his mature work, 1911, The Cup of 
Quietness. Mr. Hayes is still overflowing with fine ideas and 
real music. 


“The crescent promise of his spirit hath not set, 
Ancient founts of inspiration well through all his fancy yet.” 


We have found Mr. Hayes a difficult subject to place and 
to appreciate. In the great work by A. H. Miles he had 
the good fortune to find a very able critic in James Ashcroft 
Noble, whose study is of much value. But we cannot agree 
altogether with his estimate. For it seems to us that Mr. 
Hayes is at once greater and less, and indeed an entirely 
different poet. He began his career, as all young poets should 
begin, with ambitious efforts crowned with a certain measure 
of success and popular approval. In fact, we think his first 
victories were positively ruinous, in postponing the events 
of his future and perhaps final triumphs. Some remorseless 
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criticism would have helped him more. The daring excursive- 
ness of his early eagle flights, with their autoschediastical 
audacities of thought and imagination, not unbecoming in a 
beginner, seemed to be strained, not to say unnatural or 
even actually artificial. We may be mistaken, and Mr. Noble 
evidently thought otherwise. When everything is new and 
wonderful, and the world lies at our feet, to make or unmake 
at our will, it is right for us, perhaps, to indulge in a little 
megalomania and to let our minnows talk like whales. And 
admirably they often do talk, though they remain minnows 
to the end. But it is out of splendid failures that the true 
poet, like Shelley, organises at last his permanent victories. 
And we rejoice to see the eagle flights of Mr. Hayes, followed 
by swallow flights of song, and gentle, exhilarating pocula 
Lethes. We are glad to find our poet in his native plain, for 
Lethe was a plain and not a river, as any reader may discover 
for himself in Plato’s Republic. Mr. Hayes is much more at 
home in Arden and among the pleasant meadows there, 
than on the lonely mountain top. He has become J/ Penseroso. 
We must not hope from him now for dithyrambic devilries 
of fiery fervour, but rather Vergil’s 


“ Sylvestrem tenut musam meditamur avena.” 


We hear the ripple of the River Avon, the murmur of the 
breeze among the sedge and rushes, the calling of the water 
birds, while he goes gracefully on and babbles of green fields. 
He sees, like Wordsworth— 


“The swan on still St. Mary’s lake 
Floats double, swan and shadow.” 


He has grown meditative, often mournful. By way of example, 
in the exquisite dedication to his wife in The Vale of Arden, 
he says— 
“T ask no life 
Beyond this homely earth, so God 
The boon bestow 
Of autumn calm, and, ere the sod 
Receive us, days of snow 
For closer nestling, faithful wife.” 
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And in the same volume, in the lines To the Cowslip (or Lady 
Huet as the Kent children call them) we have a fair instance 
ot his art— 


“ Of all Spring joys, the dearest is 
To drink thy breath again, 
Fairest of flowers ; 
The bluebell lights the copse, 
The primrose paves the glen, 
But thy frank beauty overtops 
In open fields 
The new-born grass, to meet the kiss 
Of sun and wind and showers, 
And yields 
Spring’s essence from those five red drops 
That dyed the breast of Imogen.” 


As showing “ the harvest of a quiet eye’ we may notice 
the following couplets :— 


“ By ragged hedgerows, while the reddening leaves 
Are grey with gossamer.” 


“ Some low-browed homestead on the river's edge, 
Time-stained and ivy-decked.” 


Mr. Hayes, in his anxiety for the half which is more 
than the whole, is almost too concise, and the stanzas are 
almost stodgy and packed too full. But the blemish, if 
indeed it is a blemish, errs on the right side. Better far to 
say too little than to say too much. 

We have noticed very few inversions in his poems, a 
vice that spoils so much of modern verse, and we must praise 
his critical constructiveness. For he often writes as if he 
were sitting in judgment on his own work, and weighing it 
in the balance as he composes. He is distinctly and pre- 
dominantly pensive. Every poet should surely have a style, 
an atmosphere, a medium of his own, some authentic and 
original characteristic. He should necessarily overflow, or 
express himself in some new and spontaneous form. A 
connoisseur will recognise any artist at a glance. Because 
his inventiveness, his creations, his milieu, are his own—and 
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not another’s. But with Mr. Hayes the admirable work is 
sometimes too conscious, and the artist looks over the poet’s 
shoulders, and he betrays his secret, how the thing is done, 
the avs now and then revelat artem—how it happened. 


“ When Ilium like a mist rose tnto towers.” 
“The sky’s own soul, the Lark.” 


Shelley should have said this, but he did not, and nothing 
truer or finer has ever been said. Mr. Hayes delights to 
‘weave the rustic rhyme,” but he rarely “ builds the lofty 
rhyme.” 


“ But when through woods the whispered word 
Is passed, and in the breathing field 
The beat of Nature’s heart is heard, 
Then 1s the Lord revealed.”’ 


But the self-restraint seems to us now and then to produce 
a monotonous, a mechanical effect, as if the poet was afraid 
to let himself go, and was obsessed with the evil genius of a 
prim propriety. 


“Nor do I greatly long to see unfurled 
The scroll of fate, the clouds dispelled from earth ; 
The shadow and the mystery of the world 
Are half tts worth.” 


It is really refreshing and surprising to meet such a poem as 
the verses To a Coquette, when the poet hits out and strikes 
hard and home— 


“ Those simple words, those modest wiles 
Are but the mask of proud desire ; 
A harlot—thou dost sell thy smiles, 
With broken hearts of boys for hire.”’ 


We may select from a book where all is more or less good, 
the Prelude, To My Little Daughter, A Sunset, M ay, Pasteur’s 
Grave, Parva Domus, and the final Envoy. But in some of 
the mellifluous measures a sudden break, or even a discord, 
would be welcome. Each ordered syllable has been given 
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its full value, when something more generous and a larger 
liberty of expression would serve better. Mr. Hayes is at 
once too much and too little of an artist, and he cleaves to 
what he considers the correct thing when more latitude seems 
required. His poems have a sombre colouring. 


“ Again the strange delight, the strange distress, 
The wistful voice that calls from far away ; 
Again the after sense of loneliness, 

Of golden times turned grey. 


“ The beating heart is heard of songs unsung, 
Faint echoes of some lost romance of youth, 
And fragments of an old forgotten tongue— 

The native speech of truth. 


““ Since moonlight through thy casement stole 
The beauty of thy sleep to see, 
The nightingale hath spent his soul 
In serenading thee. 


“ Not winter's tyranny can blanch 
Thy cheek, or bruise thy buds of silk ;— 
Hast thou not heard the avalanche, 
And quaffed the glacier-milk ? 


“O all bright things that knew him not, be glad ; 
O birds that tune your love-notes o'er his grave, 
Sing sweeter still ; he would not wish you sad ; 

Fling your full hearts across 
The silence of his death, that Earth may have 
No feeling of her loss.” 


This is from an Elegy, but it wants more of Shelley’s passion 
in Adonais, and the following is from Parva Domus :— 


“ Here all wild things exult ; the dawn 
Still trembles with the nightingale, 
When the lark wakes the drowsy lawn ; 
The yaffel laughs along 
The spinney, and the cuckoo fills the vale 
With lusty song.” 
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But, in spite of our criticisms, we are grateful for what 
Mr. Hayes has given us—melodies of the open air, the meadow- 
lands, the garden, and the hearth. He may well live to show 
us more of the seer’s vision and the maker’s thought. 

F. W. ORDE WARD. 


[Since the above sketch was written, Mr. Hayes has 
achieved much; Simon de Montfort, an Historical Drama, 
fulfils Mr. Orde Ward’s anticipations. He has also published 
notable verse translations of two great Russian dramas of 
Alexis Tolstoi, and one of Pushkin.—EDs. | 


MYsSTUDY: 


Let others strive for wealth or praise 
Who care to win; 

I count myself full blest, if He, 

Who made my study fair to see, 

Grant me but length of quiet days 
To muse therein. 


Its walls, with peach and cherry clad, 
From yonder wold 

Unbosomed, seem as if thereon 

September sunbeams ever shone ; 

They make the air look warm and glad 
When winds are cold. 


Around its door a clematis 
Her arms doth tie; 
Through leafy lattices I view 
Its endless corridors of blue 
Curtained with clouds; its ceiling is 
The marbled sky. 


A verdant carpet smoothly laid 
Doth oft invite 

My silent steps; thereon the sun 

With silver thread of dew hath spun 

Devices rare—the warp of shade, 
The weft of light. 


Here dwell my chosen books, whose leaves. 
With healing breath 

The ache of discontent assuage, 

And speak from each illumined page 

The patience that my soul reprieves 
From inward death ; 
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Some perish with a season’s wind, 
And some endure ; 

One robes itself in snow, and one 

In raiment of the rising sun 

Bordered with gold ;—in all I find 
God’s signature. 


As on my grassy couch I lie, 

From hedge and tree 
Musicians pipe; or if the heat 
Subdue the birds, one crooneth sweet 
Whose labour is a lullaby,— 

The slumbrous bee. 


The sun my work doth overlook 
With searching light ; 

The serious moon, the flickering star, 

My midnight lamp and candle are ; 

A soul unhardened is the book 
Wherein I write. 


There labouring, my heart is eased 
Of every care ; 

Yet often wonderstruck I stand, 

With earnest gaze but idle hand, 

Abashed—for God Himself is pleased 
To labour there. 


Ashamed my faultful task to spell, 
I watch how grows 
The Master’s perfect colour-scheme 
Of sunset, or His simpler dream 
Of moonlight, or that miracle 
We name a rose. 


There, in the lap of pure content, 
I still would keep 

The sabbath of a soul at rest; 

Nor could I wish a close more blest 

Than there, when life’s bright day is spent, 
To fall asleep. 


ONE THING WANTING. 


Not for the gift of strength that cannot tire, 
Not for a fuller, nobler sphere of strife, 
Nor purer draughts of joy, do I desire 

An after life. 
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Here ’tis no paltry warfare: if death ends 

The fight, then death is rest, and rest is gain ; 

And life had moments that made large amends 
For all its pain. 


Nor do I greatly long to see unfurled 
The scroll of fate, the clouds dispelled from earth ; 
The shadow and the mystery of the world 

Are half its worth. 


One boon alone I covet, here denied,— 

Commune of soul with soul, skill to remove 

The veils that keep our lives apart and hide 
The truth of love; 


To feel from heart to heart emotions pass, 

The deep content of spiritual embrace ; 

To see no longer darkly through a glass, 
But face to face. 


Love is a hunger never here appeased, 

A question never answered ; vainly speech 

Pursueth ; long ere love’s intent be seized, 
’Tis out of reach. 


I fear no disenchantment ; I would prove 
That here things seem less precious than they are; 
My faith is, that the hearts of those I love 

Are greater far 


Than thought can comprehend, or tongue express ; 
If death reveal love’s truth, then I rejoice 
To die ;—meanwhile a silent wistfulness 

Is love’s best voice. 


INSPIRATION. 


He hears the music of his heart, 
But knows not whence the breath is blown ; 
It comes from regions far apart, 

With power beyond his own. 


A presence at his side alights, 

A whisper at his ear is heard— 

Amazed he takes the pen, and writes 
The fnevitable word. 


WILLIAM ARTHUR WOOD. 


ILLIAM ARTHUR WOOD was born in 1857, 

in the beautiful city of Lichfield—the “‘ ancient 

and loyal city,” as it is designated on state 

occasions. He can thus claim to be a fellow- 

citizen with Samuel Johnson. Whether the fact 
of this faint twin-ship had any effect upon Mr. Wood, it is 
hard to say, but certain it is that from his youth up he always 
nursed a deep love for the place of his nativity, a reverence 
for all its storied history, and a sincere devotion to the memory 
of the “Cham of Literature,” Johnson —the “literary 
Colossus,’” as Miss Seward, herself the “ Swan of Lichfield,” 
termed him. 

At the age of thirteen Mr. Wood left Lichfield Grammar 
School, the school not only of Johnson, but of Garrick, Addison, 
Elias Ashmole, and a long list of men famous in the annals 
of church, judicature, professions, and trades. 

Office-work, interspersed with outside clerical occupations, 
engaged his life, and after more than half a century of 
continuous work he is still ‘‘ up and doing,” and is connected 
with almost all the public bodies of the City—an Alderman 
after twenty years’ service on the local Council as a Councillor ; 
the Chairman of the Governors of his old School ; a Governor 
of the Girls’ High School ; an active member, if not chairman, 
of many of the charitable, philanthropic, and theatrical 
societies of the neighbourhood; and although he has never 
accepted the office of Mayor, which on several occasions has 
been offered to him, he had the honour of being elected 
Sheriff of the County of the City of Lichfield in 1908. During 
his term of office he was able to take a prominent part in the 
celebration of the bi-centenary of Dr. Johnson in 1909. Since 
that date he has held the post of Chairman of the Johnson 
Birthplace Committee, a position in which his soul delights. 
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It would be difficult to over-estimate his energies regarding the 
Johnson Society of Lichfield, services for which all true 
Johnsonians owe him a lasting debt. 

As to his record as a poet, little can be said at present. 
From his early days the charm and intricacies of metre always 
attracted him, but during the spring of 1917, amid some of 
the darkest hours of the War, he was stirred to write several 
fugitive pieces, and essayed a History of Lichfield in Verse, 
which, though almost completed, has never advanced beyond 


the stage of type-script. 
CA HAPOOLE: 


MY GARDEN. 


I have a garden, a rambling piece of ground, 
Where grow the varied products of the soil, 
The weeds, alas! take up more than their share 

Of useful land, despite my gardener’s toil. 


There are orchard, beds, and tilled land, and lawn, 
And fain am I to wonder which is best 

Or brightest when the glorious sun shines clear, 
As I walk round to take my hard-snatched rest. 


The orchard, full of sturdy thriving trees 

Of many a luscious fruit that Nature brings, 
The rounded rosy apple, and the plum, 

The shapely bulging pear, the food of kings: 


The beds, not trim and prim as tiléd floor, 
But with a riot tint of every shade, 
The golden daffodil, the fragrant pink, 
The gorgeous rose, the leaves of emerald made: 


Each in its season comes to charm and cheer 

Our lives when black and grim the outlook seems, 
Each gem-like floweret plays its loving part 

And lifts us from the earth to highest dreams. 


And then the patch of fruitful, useful earth 
Where grows the food we hungry mortals need, 
“The vegetable store,’’ as Goldsmith sang— 
This is a blessing fair to me indeed. 


And last the lawn, the square of velvet turf, 
Smooth as a carpet rich from Eastern lands, 
But far more beautiful to me it seems, 
The warp and weft of Nature’s artist hands. 
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And on it at the time of leisured ease, 

As with my sons and daughter I have played, 
The healthy recreation, the vigorous game. 

The schooling in life’s lessons it has laid. 


I may not have of worldly goods much store, 
I may not be a man of high degree, 

But while I have my garden with its joys 

I challenge all the world to better me! 


A SONG. 


I wandered down a country lane one day, 
And all the world with sunshine was agav, 
Entranced I stopped, 
My voice I dropped, 
And listened while the lark trilled out his lay. 


The hedges were just bursting into green, 

The branches were all sprinkled with a sheen 
Of dainty tint, 
As ’twere a hint 

Of beauties which in time would there be seen. 


I peeped between the branches of a tree, 
And there I saw a bird so anxiously, 

Upon her nest 

With wings outprest, 
Keeping her precious brood from danger free. 


Then turning round a corner in the lane, 

I met a gentle maiden and her swain, 
With but one thought, 
All else was nought, 

And lovers’ vows were plighted once again. 
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JAMES SILVESTER. 


HE REV. JAMES SILVESTER, the youngest son 

of the late Thomas and Sarah Silvester, was born 

at West Bromwich on April 10, 1858, and in 1884 

graduated from Worcester College, Oxford, and in 

the same year entered the ministry of the Church of 
England, receiving full orders at the hands of Bishop Harold 
Browne, of Winchester. After holding several curacies, he 
became rector of Nympsfield, Gloucestershire, 1895, which 
benefice he exchanged for that of Great Clacton with Little 
Holland, Essex, in 1902, where he served for twenty-three years. 
During the Great War he acted as chaplain at the Middlesex 
Branch Hospital, in the parish of Great Clacton, at which 
some thousands of wounded soldiers were received. 

In 1887 he married Constance Ellen, daughter of William 
Lloyd, a descendant of Edward III., through Anne Mortimer, 
sister of the Earl of March. Of the two sons of this marriage, 
the elder, Anson Lloyd, fell bravely leading his men against 
the Germans in the Great War, and a sympathetic biography 
of this “‘ Royal Sussex Hero ” appeared in 1920. The younger 
son, James Mostyn, is a District Commissioner in Kenya 
Colony, to which he went in 1914. 

Mr. Silvester is a Fellow of the Royal Historical Society. 
He has led no idle or useless life—for his work has been multi- 
farious—lecturing, writing on biographical and _ historical 
subjects, contributing to religious papers and magazines. 
He avows himself to be a Protestant Churchman and a firm 
upholder of Reformation principles. He has strict standards 
of living, for he is a non-flesh-eater for the most part, a teeto- 
taller, non-smoker, and a strenuous advocate for the abolition 
of the death penalty, and for the punishment of immorality as 
a crime against the State. He is a tract writer, and his 
Monthly Visitor tracts have reached a distribution of several 
millions of copies. As editor of The Lord’s Portion, he urges, 
on Churchmen especially, the duty of proportionate giving. 
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If Christians of all the religious bodies believed in the views 
expressed in the little magazine just mentioned, there would 
be no need for whist-drives, dances, bazaars, or the like, to 
provide for the needs of congregations ! 

Mr. Silvester is the author of many hymns and poems. 
West Bromwich readers may recall his deft lines, West 


Bromwich Town, on the Incorporation of his native place in 
1882 :— 


“ Ah! ‘ verdant broom ’—phlant of renown— 
Plantagenet’s meek token 
Now blooming golden in our crown, 
Let praise of thee be spoken.” 


Among his many notable publications may be instanced 
Wayside Poems (1900); The Spiritual Year (1909) ; Hymns 
on the Church Catechism (1914); Now and After: a Century 
of Sonnets (1912) ; and Shakespeare Sonnets (1923). His work 
has also been included in various anthologies, and he is 
probably the first preacher to make use of blank verse, of his 
own composition, in the pulpit. Several of these noteworthy 
addresses have been printed. He is a Johnsonian, and 
instituted the Samuel Johnson Fellowship in 1923. 


Carlee LOOLE. 


DR. SAMUEL JOHNSON. 


In COMMEMORATION OF THE BI-CENTENARY OF His BIRTH, 
SEPTEMBER 18, 1909, 


His burly frame loomed large upon the way 
As through the narrow Fleet Street oft he passed, 
A sign of his imposing fame, to last 

From age to age to England’s latest day. 

Master of thoughts and words, could he display 
Truth in its many fashions, meet to gain 
The victory for right, and wrong restrain, 

W hereby he might the largest good convey. 

But he is greater than his works could show 
As he appears in biographic page— 

The literary leader, Christian sage— 

A man, with all his faults, we love to know, 
As like an oracle he speaks his mind, 
Philosopher and friend of human kind. 
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THE NIGHTINGALE AT GREAT CLACTON. - 
(RONDEAU.) 


Songs in the night thou bringest sweet and clear, 
Like some fair angel from the heavenly sphere ; 
For when are hushed the sounds of busy day 
And all the restless world seems far away, 
Thou singest in thy covert free from fear. 
There dost thou trill thy ever-varying lay 
And to thy Maker dost thine homage pay, 
Though all may sleep and there be none to hear 
Songs in the night. 


O let us hearken to thee while we may. 
For but a while wilt thou in England stay ; 
When summer ends thou wilt no more be here, 
Gone with the brightness of the bounteous year ; 
Yet we, like thee, will sing upon our way 
Songs in the night. 


LINES FROM A SERMON IN VERSE. 
(PREACHED AT GREAT CLACTON.) 


The Master of the house is coming soon— 

So watch, because the hour is still unknown. 
It may be when the sun has just gone down 
And shadows gather round about our way, 
That He will bring us light at eventide— 

Our sun to shine on us for evermore. 

It may be at the solemn midnight hour, 
When deep sleep falleth on the sons of men, 
That He will come to make our darkness light 
And shed about us His eternal day. 

It may be in the grey and chilly dawn, 

When the shrill cockcrow falls on drowsy ears, 
That the archangel’s summons shall be heard 
Calling the saints to meet their glorious Lord. 
It may be in the fresh, fair opening morn 
That gives its welcome to the daily task, 

That He will come to end our days on earth, 
And raise us to the blessedness of heaven. 
And if the Master may at midnight come, 
Much more may He return ’mid daylight scenes 
To find His faithful servants at their work, 
Watchful and prayerful through each busy hour. 


x * * * * * * * * 
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Watch then for Him as watchers for the day, 
Or as the weary worker for his rest. 

Watch lest He unexpectedly arrive 

And find you sleeping in indifference, 

Coldness of heart and self-contented ease, 

Or dalliance with a world that knows Him not. 
Watch in the wakefulness of patient faith, 
Unfailing hope and ever-glowing love, 

And in the ministry of fervent prayer. 

And what He says to you He says to all 

That trust in Him and know their Master’s call; 
Watch now, watch ever, nor your watching end, 
But more and more to this great call attend, 
Till He return, your everlasting Friend. 


A MUSHROOM. 


The lowly ground thou lovest and dost grow 
By nature’s wondrous powers from earth’s decay, 
And furnishest a table for to-day 
Swiftly uprising with no outward show. 
Thou hast a dome of satin and below 
Thy tints of fawn in web-like form appear 
And thy soft scent telleth a friend is near, 
Lest we should fear a specious fungoid foe. 
Food firm as flesh and fresh from nature’s hand, 
With flavour superfine that needs no art, 
As welcome as the morn art thou to me, 
Scattering thyself like manna o’er the land, 
To be our own by the swift gatherer’s part, 
Type of the gifts divine far-sought but free. 
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OETRY is primarily the Art by which the ego reveals. 

its experiences in that world of mystery which lies 

beyond visible and tangible things ; it is, withal, the 

vehicle of man’s eternal aspirations. The poets are 

Seers, the advance guard of civilisation and progress, 
the world’s pathfinders. 

It would not be easy to write a sketch of Arthur Brock- 
hurst’s career without some such thoughts as these arising, 
He has very high ideals with regard to poetry; he has the 
gift of seeing beneath the surface of things into the significance 
and majesty of those indestructible forces behind and above 
their material manifestations. Added to this, he has a rare 
facility of expression: one might read through the whole of 
his poetic output without finding an inappropriate word. 

Arthur Brockhurst was born at Walsall, under a happy 
star, on May 2, 1858; under a happy star, because in a home 
where love was enshrined. He never tires of telling of the 
firm but sympathetic and patient guidance of a good and 
wise father, and the tender care and self-sacrifice of a devoted 
mother. The lines by Worsdworth in reference to his sister 
Dorothy apply appropriately to Arthur Brockhurst and his 
mother— 


“She gave me Eyes, she gave me Ears, 
And humble cares, and delicate fears ; 
A heart the fountain of sweet tears 
And love and thought and joy.” 


These he regards as a more precious heritage than any 
inheritance of material possessions. 

In early boyhood he was an insatiable reader, and his 
love of Nature was nourished by many memorable walks 
with his father in the fields and lanes of the countryside. The 
rhythm and melody of words in verse form fascinated him, 
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and led him to read with delight the English poets. The 
music of their writings haunted his young mind and stirred 
his imagination, so that at an early age his thoughts began to 
shape themselves into metrical form. The following lines 
were written on Tuck Hill, in Shropshire, at the age of 
sixteen, while he was staying with his grandmother :— 


“My Grannie, in her cottage down below, 
Thinks I am lonely on the hill, and so 
She wonders why I linger here so long ; 
But friendly ts the hill and full of song. 


“The blue smoke curling from the chimney brings 
Companionship and pleasant homely things ; 
And wandering bees make musical their quest 
Of sweets that lie upon the hill’s warm breast. 


“And, ltke the bees, I seek for plunder too, 
Of dreams and fanctes, old yet ever new ; 
And, in a bed of bracken lying still, 
Catch visions from the voices of the hill.” 


Mr. Brockhurst was trained for the scholastic profession 
at Saltley College, Birmingham. His first post on leaving was 
as an assistant master at Queen Mary’s Grammar School, 
Walsall. He afterwards became head master of several 
Council Schools in succession, and was a most popular head 
teacher. His school was a model of discipline, but of a willing 
discipline not obtained through fear. His scholars did not 
see “ the day’s disasters in his morning face,’’ because there 
were no disasters of the kind referred to in his school ; 
Tennyson’s lines in reference to his friend Arthur Hallam 
explain exactly the secret of Mr. Brockhurst’s influence— 


“And manhood fused with female grace, 
In such a sort, the child would twine 
A trustful hand, unask’d, im thine, 
And find his comfort in thy face.” 


In 1918 Mr. Brockhurst was appointed on H.M. Com- 
mission as a Justice of the Peace for his native town; and 
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on his retirement in 1923 was elected a member of the Town 
Council and of the Education Committee. His name is 
associated with various movements that are concerned with 
the social and educational interests of the town, and for 
many years he was honorary secretary to the local Society 
for the Blind. He finds drawing from nature in water colour 
an absorbing recreation, and those of his friends who are 
able to obtain one of his pictures regard themselves as 
fortunate. 

While Mr. Brockhurst lectured and wrote much on 
educational and literary subjects, he never published any 
verse until encouraged to do so by the famous editor and 
reviewer, the late James Ashcroft Noble. It was in recognition 
of the warm-hearted encouragement given by this distinguished 
writer that Mr. Brockhurst wrote the following sonnet which 
was published in the New Age on the death of Mr. Noble :— 


“T would that I possess’d thy master touch, 
Thine own sweet-sounding lyre ; then might I wake 
Such tender symphonies as best would make 
A fitting requiem. Alas! how much 
My mournful notes too feeble must remain. 
Perchance, some full-voiced singer will outpour 
His soul to do thee honour, now no more 
Thine own pure tones can charm the world again. 
Yet, my wmperfect muse must needs essay 
To pay tts tribute ; though ’tis but the sigh 
Which voices the full heart, then melts away. 
Of thine unerring judgment, thy clear eye, 
Let others sing ; I tune my grateful lay 
To thy warm heart that helped me by the way.” 


Many of Arthur Brockhurst’s lines lend themselves to 
quotation, being forceful in meaning, musical, and perfect 
in form. Detached extracts, however, cannot give a complete 
impression of a poet’s gifts. Besides giving adequate expression 
to original thoughts in glowing words, a poem must be a com- 
plete unity, a perfectly consistent whole. The poem Oxford, 
quoted here, is an example of this. 

In all his poems there are evidences that Mr. Brockhurst 
is a close student of Nature and a lover of beautiful scenery. 
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Not that these things make a poet; they do not. A man 
may take delight in Nature’s wealth of display without under- 
standing her moods, sharing her spirit, or interpreting her 
significance. It is only in those rare moments of divine 
afflatus, those moments of soul exaltation, that he becomes 
gifted with poetic insight and the power of musical utterance 
—that he becomes, in fact, a poet. 

Mr. Brockhurst finds much in Nature to inspire and 
stimulate thought. As an example, see his poems, The Wind 
from the Hill and The Happy Isles. 

Thus it will be seen that he has natural gifts which enable 
him to approach the verge of that mystic power called genius. 
He has enriched the literature of his native town, and, while 
he rebukes the sordid restlessness of a materialistic age, he 
has contributed much that will help to sweeten humanity. 


ALFRED Moss. 


OXFORD. 
fe 


Fair Queen of cities, wherein lies thy charm 
That draws me so, 

Thy Soul, or Beauty so august and calm? 
I do not know. 


Some blend of both, perhaps, that lends thee grace 
And dignity. 

I catch thy charm but only to embrace 
A mystery. 


Thy stately domes and towers speak to me 
Poems in stone, 

And shed the glamour of great history 
Around thy throne. 


Il. 


When ‘“‘ Old Tom” dominates with mighty boom 
Thy moon-drenched air, 

I steal among the shadows that entomb 
Strange echoes there ; 
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Which, startled into backward flight, recall 
That ancient day 

When sober monks in Meditation’s thrall, 
Slow-paced this way, 


Pond’ring some problem of monastic lore, 
Or craftsman’s stroke 

To leave some dream of Beauty evermore, 
In stone or oak. 


III. 


Mother of statesmen, scholars, saints and men 
Of knightly breed, 

Who served the Cause of Truth with voice and pen, 
In thought and deed, 


Thou dost delight to dole with generous hands 
Thy garnered store 

To eager sons who throng from many lands, 
Thine open door. 


IV. 


Still may thy sons add lustre to thy name, 
By keeping white 

The Soul of Honour, like a holy flame, 
For God and Right. 


Ah, yes, the Secret of thy Spell is clear ; 
For, now I know 

The Beauty of Immortal things dwells here, 
And crowns thy brow, 


TEARS. 


The silent tears that softly lave the face 
Of Pity, and the sobbing tears that rise, 
And, torrent-like, escape the veiléd eyes 
Of Penitence, stem not. Nor yet displace 
The jewels sprinkling with a radiant grace 
The face of Joy; or dewiness that lies 
On melting eyes aglow with Love like skies 
With evening light. Such tears redeem the Race. 


But there be drops from aching sight bespilled, 
That drain the heart. Alas! this tragedy 
Of tears from human agony distilled. 
O why this Grief of dark Gethsemane ? 
We only know that, since the world began, 
Whom Suff’ring cannot crush is proved a Man. 
1925. 


1925. 
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THE WIND FROM THE HILL. 


I love to meet the soft wind from the hill, 
Laden with scent and sound from which, at will, 
I weave a romance, conjure up a dream, 

Lulled by the lazy lapping of the stream. 


How sweet the fragrance that it brings to me 

From rifled clover, as it swept the lea ; 

From breath of bean-field, and from new-mown hay, 
It kissed in passing where the meadows lay ! 


Sometimes a playful mood it seems to take, 
Teasing tall grasses crowding in the brake ; 
It tousles up the ferns with twirl and shake, 
And twists the briars sprawling in their wake. 


In sober mood it whispers things to me, 

That bring a hint of moor and tang of sea, 

Of clean sweet spaces where the farm-steads lie, 
And village idylls ’neath an open sky. 


But, in its whisp’ring is a sob of pain, 

For sordid scenes that in its path had lain ; 
For fcetid horrors which the cities breed, 
When human souls are sacrificed to greed. 


At eve, it breathes as gently as the sigh 
That lingers in a mother’s lullaby ; 

And thus it soothes, like benison from God, 
The tired workers as they homeward plod. 


THE WORLD WITHIN. 


Procul, O procul este, profant. 
==VERGIE, +. 4971614, 4D 00. 


To each is given a world to call his own, 
Fertile of thought and feeling, full of sweet 
And holy things—a paradise to greet 

The inward eye, wherein he rules alone. 
Nought may disturb his soul; nor any tone 
Discordant, whence ignoble passions meet, 
May mar the magic charm of his retreat, 
Where rests he on his own abiding throne. 


The clamorous voices of the fretful mob, 

In grim pursuit of gold and transient toys, 
Pass by unheeded. Enter none to rob 

Him, or exploit his satisfying joys ; 

Yet welcome, and thrice welcome, shall they be 
Whose hearts beat with his own in sympathy. 
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HE REV. JOHN RICHARD PALMER was born in 

South Staffordshire on November 4, 1858. As a 

child he was far from strong, but at an early age he 

commenced his education under the tuition of Wiliam 

Travis, of Stourbridge, an able teacher and strong 
disciplinarian. Later he studied science, mathematics, and 
the classics; originally he was intended for the medical 
profession, but decided, on the advice of several eminent 
Churchmen, including Bishop How and Dean Goulbourn, to 
devote himself to the ministry of the Church of England, and 
entered Chichester Theological College. Here he made con- 
siderable progress under the Hebrew and Divinity lecturer, 
the Rev. H. Housman, B.D., and the Examiner of the College 
sermons, Prebendary Cowley-Powles ; he subsequently entered 
Ridley Hall, Cambridge, where he enjoyed the friendship of 
Dr. Moule, the late Bishop of Durham. After holding three 
curacies he was appointed, in 1905, Rector of Gratwich and 
Vicar of Kingstone, Staffordshire, a position which he has 
held ever since. Dr. Palmer has always been devoted to 
the study of history, science, and literature, and when not 
engaged in parochial work, finds relaxation in drawing and 
painting in water-colours, in which he has produced some 
pleasing and effective work. 

In 1876 he published a small volume of verse entitled 
Lines of Poetry ; this brought a generous acknowledgment 
from Mr. Gladstone of a poem therein dedicated to him, in 
terms that make the letter one of Dr. Palmer’s cherished 
possessions. In 1884 he published a small devotional work, 
Burden-Bearing ; this was sold out within six months, and a 
second and larger edition produced. In Igor appeared the 
product of fourteen years’ earnest study and consideration 
in a work entitled Thoughts on Our Lord's Temptation (for 
Lenten reading), the preface to which was written by his 
lifelong friend, Dr. Isaac Gregory Smith, an erudite scholar 
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and Bampton lecturer. As a writer of fiction, Dr. Palmer 
has published A Hero in the Strife, Sunbeam's Influence, and 
From Darkness to Light. He has also written A History of 
the Crusades, Sermon Notes and Outlines, and in 1907, after 
considerable research, he issued a work entitled Truth or 
Error. He is author of many hundreds of short poems, 
exhibiting chiefly a certain sincere and facile dignity, rather 
than the subtleties of poetic vision and craftsmanship ; in 
language smooth and measured he often deals philosophically 
with the difficulties of daily life and the power of religious 
thought. Many articles from his pen have appeared in 
magazines and reviews, including A Criticism of an Exposition 
and Defence of Synthetic Philosophy. The thesis which gained 
for him his Fellowship in Philosophy was entitled Slavery ; 
the Origin, Character, and Various Modifications of the Insti- 
tution. His work on the Temptation, which received the 
appreciation of Canon Scott-Holland and other scholars, and 
that on Burden-Bearing, earned for him the degree of Litt.D. 
He is also a Fellow of the Société Internationale de Philologie, 
Sciences, et Beaux-Arts, and, since 1913, a member of The 
William Salt Archeological Society (Stafford). 
C. H. Poo.e. 


FRIENDS UNSEEN, BUT EVER NEAR. 


Beyond the Veil, so thin, but which still hides 
E’en from our wistful eyes the things unseen, 
Restraining vision to life’s grosser side, 
Though faith now gazes on a brighter scene, 
Where doubtless live the spirits of the blest 
In greater joy than here words e’er expressed ! 


At times we feel the touch of holy friends 
Whose feet so softly tread our thorny ways, 
And hear the whispers of their gentle voice, 
Which spake in tones of love in bygone days ; 
Their presence fills anon each quiet space, 

But yet we yearn to see them “face to face”’! 


And when our warfare with sin waxes strong, 
And hosts of evil would our souls dismay, 
Unseen, true friends oft strengthen us below, 
And safely guide us in “ the narrow way.”’ 

Yea, oft they lift our hearts to realms of light 
Beyond the mists and darkness of earth’s night ! 
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And so through all the silent years of life, 
When anxious thoughts too freely bode it ill, 
There comes a soothing influence around 
Which moves us to be faithful and “ be still.” 
Until at last we tread the heavenly Way, 
And sin, death, sorrow, all are gone for aye! 


And when we meet where parting is no more 
Amid such glory mind ne’er had conceived, 
What blest communion will then be ours, 
More than the heart itself had e’er believed ! 
And we shall be ‘‘ for ever with the Lord,” 
Our holy Portion and our Great Reward. 


GENERAL ALLENBY’S DELIVERANCE OF 


THE HOLY LAND. 


The East is waking from its sleep, 
It’s long night wears away, 

““The people that in darkness sat ”’ 
See now the breaking day ! 


When o’er the sacred hills once more 
There wends the chosen race, 

The exiles’ joy will spring anew, 
And gladden ev’ry place. 


The Holy City, still the theme 
Of Jewish prayer and praise, 
Is free from Islam’s galling yoke 

As in the ancient days ! 


A Voice now cries to all her sons, 
O cast your doubts aside, 

Look up, and claim your heritage 
In Christ, the Crucified ! 


No longer need ye bear the yoke, 
Is this day’s blest refrain, 

Arise, and with the foremost hosts 
March now in Freedom’s train | 


Yea, let the dead past buried be, 
Heed well the coming years ! 

Be up and doing with your might, 
And conquer all your fears ! 
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See how deliv’rance comes at last, 
The gates of brass now yield, 

And Christian hands now break your bonds, 
Jehovah is your shield ! 


Then let your light shine o’er the earth, 
O chosen race, and true, 

Till all men own in righteousness 
The God whom first ye knew ! 


A REVERIE. 


Oft as I sit and muse upon the past, 

And dream the dreams one so much loved of yore, 
Seeking to drive away dull carking care, 

Bright visions to my soul return once more. 


Yea, facing me upon my lonely hearth, 

The loved and lost hold with me converse sweet ; 
I almost feel the touch of vanished hands, 

And see them still stretched out my own to meet. 


The veil has worn so thin to longing eyes, 
That it no longer can frustrate their gaze, 

As one by one each dear remembered face 
Smiles as it ever smiled in bygone days. 


For neither time nor distance can blot out 
The blest communion of faithful hearts, 

What though death come, as come it will to all, 
Love is a chain of which no link e’er parts. 


ALFRED MOSS. 


T is not always by the volume of their writing that our 

poets are to be estimated. The poems of Thomas Gray 

form but a slender volume, and the small output of 

harles Wolfe is known to most people only by a single 

poem—but that is one which the world will not willingly 

let die. It is in this sense that we must include the name of 
Alfred Moss among the Staffordshire poets. 

Alfred Moss was born at Longwood, near Walsall, in 1859, 
of godly parentage, but with comparatively few worldly 
advantages. He attributes the formation of his character in 
childhood and early youth to the good influence of an elder 
sister. He grew up with earnest and steadfast desire for 
self-improvement and self-culture, and with this object in 
view, after serving an apprenticeship to a trade, he went to 
Oxford and pursued his studies of the classics, until, forced 
by the stress of circumstances, he adopted a commercial 
career. 

Looking back upon his early struggles, Mr. Moss _be- 
lieves that one of the best things that can befall a young 
man is to be thrown upon his own resources. While he was 
enabled entirely by his own efforts to build up a highly success- 
ful business with far-reaching connections, he did not neglect 
the higher aims of life, but devoted his leisure to the study 
of literature and the cultivation of the art of music; so that 
Mr. Moss claims to have lived, so to speak, in two worlds : 
the practical world of commerce and the beautiful world of 
art, and a fairly strenuous life in both. 

His passionate love for music led him to place himself 
under Dr. Swinnerton Heap, of Birmingham, for guidance 
in musical composition and playing, and in singing under the 
famous tenor of the mid-Victorian period, Sims Reeves. He 
afterwards turned his attention to lecturing, and in his 
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spare time visited many of the large industrial centres and 
delivered lectures on music and musicians. His subjects were : 
Music of the Victorian Era, Sermons in Tones, Mendelssohn, 
Sir Arthur Sullivan, etc. These lectures were given with 
vocal and instrumental illustrations, and were greatly enjoyed 
by audiences of working men and women. Whenever his 
name was announced there was always a large audience, which 
listened with rapt attention. 

But the sister art of poetry had always an equal attraction 
for him. He read widely, and found solace during the inter- 
vals of business in the writings of Shakespeare, Burns, Keats, 
Shelley, and others. “‘ But,’’ as he himself says, ‘‘ to be able 
to write poetry one must not only study the poets, but must 
have clearness of vision, and must write only of what he 
himself knows. He must not only see beneath the surface 
of things; he must feel as deeply as he sees. He must not 
only see that a thing is true, but must feel that it is true.” 
Thus he sought to give utterance to his own aspirations and 
feelings, as is illustrated in his lines on Bach and Beethoven. 

It remained, however, for the great world-conflict of our 
day to call out further poetic utterance, and it was in the 
hour when the needs of our beloved country called for the 
prayers of all God-fearing men and women that he was moved 
to give voice to their cry in a war hymn, Repentance and Hope, 
which he himself set to music. This found wide acceptance 
among congregations of diverse creeds, both at home and 
abroad. It was used in many churches during the great 
united services on ‘‘ Remembrance Day ”’ (1918), the anniver- 
sary of the outbreak of war. It will doubtless find a place 
in the standard hymnals of the future, together with other 
hymns from Mr. Moss’s pen which have been sung on various 
occasions of national supplication during the war, and which 
have been set to music by the late Sir Frederick Bridge, 
Organist of Westminster Abbey, and Mr. John Ireland. 

His finely written poem, The Silent Navy, was published 
in the Naval magazine, Sea Pie, and gives expression to that 
universal feeling of confidence in, and of gratitude for, the 
strong silent force which throughout the war contributed in 
so large a measure to our national safety and ultimate success. 

Following are a few stanzas selected from miscellaneous 
poems. 
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DESTINY. 


“Chance can never steer my barque 
O’er life’s ocean deep and dark ; 
Powers within are in command, 
And the helm 1s in my hand.” 


To A DESPONDENT OXFORD CHUM (1883). 


“Tf you're down in a rut, lad, get out, 
And look the big world in the face ; 
Make good in life’s buffeting bout, 
And dare all that hinder the pace. 


“ Don’t barter your honour for pelf, 
In God and your right arm believe ; 
With a daring that’s bred in yourself, 
Take the road to the top and achieve. 


“You're never too lowly to rise, 
But yow’re always too high to descend ; 
Forge ahead, and the stars are your prize, 
With a conscience that cheers at the end.” 


In 1920 Mr. Moss rendered a great service to his native 
town by collecting and editing an “‘ Anthology of Walsall 
Poetry ”’; thus rescuing from oblivion many beautiful poems 
written by Walsall poets during the last two centuries. This 
anthology is a revelation of poetic merit of which the town 
may be justly proud, and is a lasting tribute to the enterprise 
of its editor. 

Mr. Moss was the founder of, and the leading spirit in, 
the first South Staffordshire Musical Festival, in 1921. The 
King and Queen were asked by Lord Hatherton, the President, 
to become Patrons, and when assured that the Festival would 
be the means of placing good music before the masses of the 
thickly populated districts of South Staffordshire, at low 
charges, their Majesties readily consented. The Festival was 
eos in Lichfield Cathedral on a beautiful autumn Sunday 
aiternoon, when all the Choral Societies taking part in the 
Festival united into a great massed choir, the Cathedral 
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choir also assisting. The sacred edifice was densely crowded 
in every part, and a much larger number of people who were 
unable to gain admission stood outside during the whole of 
the service to listen to the music. The Dean of Lichfield 
preached a short but striking sermon on the influence of 
music. The Festival was continued for six consecutive days 
in the Town Hall, Walsall. Each performance was attended 
in succession by the Mayor and members of the Corporation 
of each of the towns interested in the Festival, these being 
the Lord Mayor of Birmingham, the Mayors of Walsall, 
Wolverhampton, Wednesbury, and Lichfield. Some of the 
leading musicians of the day took part, and the whole Festival 
was an extraordinary success, reflecting great credit upon the 
founder and all who worked with him. 

Mr. Moss still lives not far from the place of his nativity, 
and is honoured among his townsmen. Amid the many 
claims of business and public life, and the pursuit of his 
favourite recreation—music,—his heart is yet open to the 
call of Nature, and responds in poetic utterance. ‘‘ To take 
a walk into the country,” he writes, “ and listen to the wind, 
the song of birds, the murmuring of brooks; to watch the 
changing clouds during sunset and in storm, and then in a 
humble way to endeavour to give poetic language to the 
thoughts which arise, make heaven not a place afar off, to 
be reached at some future period, but a kingdom ever present, 
a daily experience to be enjoyed here and now.” 

ROBERT K. DENT. 


JOHN SEBASTIAN BACH. 


Immortal Bach! did thy great soul ascend 
And catch the native concord of the sky, 
To aid the mortal mind to comprehend 
The height and depth of music’s mystery ? 


Or is thy soul a harp upon whose strings 

The fingers of the Lord struck notes of fire, 
That through the gloom a golden message rings, 
To rouse mankind and burning deeds inspire ? 


Dost thou the Urim and the Thummim hold, 
Priest-like, between the creature and his Lord ; 
That Art through thee sweet secrets might unfold, 
Interpreting some deep unuttered word ? 
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What mean these fugues, exulting in their flight, 
As interwoven themes in concert hymn ; 

Deep calling unto deep, height answering height, 
As Cherubim might answer Seraphim ? 


Wherefore these pzans o’er the sea of time, 

These harmonies with mystic import fraught, 

Now whispering peace, now thunder-tongued, sublime, 
Stupendously conceived, superbly wrought ? 


““T sought, in due obedience to His will, 
That music God’s clear purpose might fulfil, 
To cleanse the earth-bound vision of the soul, 
And point the starward traveller to his goal. 


““ Praise not the harp, but to the harpist pay 

Thy dues,—Who leads the starry roundelay, 

Who tunes the meteors, chanting through the night, 
And guides the planets in their fugal flight. 


““ He charged my themes, that they might throb with 
might, 

Decreed their laws, that they might send forth light ; 

O Mortals! search the music of His mind: 

Seek there alone Art’s talisman to find.” 


“LUX IN TENEBRIS.” 


In the darkest shades of night, 
When mine eyes are dead to light, 
Clearer visions then I see 

Of my own reality. 


Fold me, darkness, in thine arms, 
Hide the world and all its charms, 
And unveil my inward eyes, 
While my soul I scrutinise. 


Wondrous tokens then I see 
Of the unseen God in me, 
And by that resplendent light 
I can read myself aright. 


In the pages of my breast, 
Truth eternal is expressed ; 
More of destiny is told 

Than earth’s literatures unfold. 


When I gaze within that book— 

Where no eyes save mine can look, 
Mysteries deep as death I sound— 
Why I’m here, and whither bound. 
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With unerring inward eye, 
Sea-birds to their haven fly; 
So the urgings of my breast 
Guide me in my fervent quest. 


*Mid perplexities I move, 

While untravelled ways I prove, 
Yet, within, a kindly light 

Leads me through the darkest night. 


SILENCE. 


In my watch-tower’s lonely room 
Reigns the silence of the tomb; 
Hushed is tumult, stilled the mirth, 
In this holiest place on earth. 


Here I bring my daily cross, 

And forget my bitterest loss ; 

When life’s storm my purpose shakes, 
Here my soul fresh courage takes. 


Softly as a prayer ascends, 
Gently as the dew descends, 
Silence fills the fevered breast 
With the healing balm of rest. 


While I live this golden hour, 
Earth’s allurements lose their power ; 
Then I bathe my bleeding feet— 
Seek in silence music sweet. 


In the silent kingdom, vast, 
Shoreless as the soundless past, 
God, throughout eternity, 
Broods in boundless majesty. 


When this vision I behold, 

All my powers their strength unfold, 
Nerved for conflict, free from fears, 
Calm I face the future years. 


BEETHOVEN’S FIFTH SYMPHONY. 


Inscribed to Sir Henry J. Wood, who conducted the performance 
which inspired these lines. 
(Reprinted from The British Musician.) 


A yellow-hammer* sang a lonely song ; 

Unconscious that it was so sweet and strong 

That it would kindle in a seer’s mind 

Great thoughts, that evermore would thrill mankind. 


* The opening phrase of the symphony is said to have been suggested to Beethoven 
by the song of the yellow-hammer. 
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The great musician’s soul was all afire— 

Would love’s deep joy in its own flame expire? 

A conflict raged as when wild tempests roar, 
While Fate’s cold hand was knocking at the door. 


He struggled with a phantom form to wrest 
A dirge, that through it he might manifest 
How dark Despair held fast his soul in thrall, 
And what its hand was writing on the wall. 


Will Fate bring nought but night and desolation ? 
Looms there no ray of light, no consolation ? 

Ah, yes, the undefeated Will remains, 

It challenges all woes, and triumph gains. 


The storm-clouds lift, a melody is heard, 
As pure and fresh as song of blithest bird ; 
Like incense in the temple of the heart 

It lifts the very soul to play its part. 


Baptised with fire from a Parnassian height, 
The master, with Isaiahan glow and might, 
Poured forth great harmonies, sublimely wrought, 
And flashed the lightnings of unworded thought. 


He climbed to where supernal things are found, 
And here interprets unseen things in sound ; 

A choir of angels seems to fill the sky, 

While God himself is surely passing by. 


Though born of grief, such music heals distress, 
It gives the careworn sweet forgetfulness,— 
Distils the balm of hope o’er bitterest loss, 
And cheers each brother burdened with a cross. 


Then let its message through the wide world roll, 
And flood with light and truth its listening soul ; 
That mortals, while they onward, starward move, 
May by its purity their spirits prove. 


For when its message shall possess the heart, 
Men will not, dare not play th’ ignoble part ; 
But chivalrous hearts and willing hands will build 
A kindlier world with living splendour filled. 


March, 1927. 
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SIR HENRY NEWBOLT. 


ENRY JOHN NEWBOLT, naval historian, man 

of letters, and pre-eminently a poet, was born at 

Bilston, June 6, 1862. He is the elder son of the 

late H. F. Newbolt, vicar of St. Mary’s, Bilston, and 

Emily, daughter of the late George Bradnock Stubbs. 
He married, in 1889, Margaret Edina, fourth daughter of the 
Rey. W. A. Duckworth, Orchardleigh Park, Frome, and Edina, 
daughter of Lord Chancellor Campbell, and has one son and 
one daughter. He was educated at Clifton College, nutrix 
heroum, and Corpus Christi College, Oxford, of which he was 
a scholar and is now an honorary Fellow. Called to the Bar 
at Lincoln’s Inn in 1887, he practised till 1889, and was 
editor of the Monthly Review from 1900 to 1904. Besides his 
poems, which will concern us most and immediately, he has 
written four romances—Aladore, The Old Country, The New 
June, and The Twymans,—and has published his lectures to 
the Royal Society of Literature under the title of A New 
Study of English Poetry.* 

But the book which is the subject of the present apprecia- 
tion is Poems New and Old, a collection published in 1912 ; 
and it is Henry Newbolt the poet that we shall consider now, 
and not the novelist or /ittérateur ; Henry Newbolt the singer 
of the sea and of its mistress, the inspired and inspiring 
chronicler of our Naval exploits, the builder of the lofty 
rhyme. 

Henry Newbolt would have made an admirable Poet 
Laureate had not Robert Bridges made a better. Indeed, 
he has some points of superiority over the latter, who was too 
big and too classical ever to have concentrated himself on 
one theme, or limited himself to patriotism, or even Imperial 
subjects. Robert Bridges has a cosmopolitan mind, and sees 
everything sub specie @ternitatis, and he knows that “ all 
beautiful things belong to the same age.’ Not that Henry 


* He wrote an account of the Submarine Campaign during the War, 
and in 1923 was appointed Official Naval Historian. He was Chairman 
of the Committee on the Teaching of English, and is the editor of many 
educational books.—EDs. 
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Newbolt has narrowed his genius in any way, but he has 
chosen to express national interests while also expanding 
them. Robert Bridges has swept the starry heavens with a 
cosmic ken, and Henry Newbolt now and then focuses his 
attention on a bright particular planet. The last affords a 
conspicuous instance of a rare union. He embraces and adorns 
alike the office of a poet and the office of an artist. When we 
admire the spontaneity of the spirit which impels him to sing, 
we see in addition that he uses the polished tools of the refiner. 
Let us be thankful that he does not offer us rhetoric for poetry 
such as we find in great men like Dryden and Pope, with 
their balanced lines and laboured antitheses, and brilliant 
epigrams too often out of place and season. Henry Newbolt 
dwells in a different psychological climate. Much of Swin- 
burne’s work was of this artificial order, cheap effects produced 
by cheap methods, a maximum of sound and a minimum of 
sense. But, of course, there is real music all the same, though 
little backbone or thought. The highest kind of poetry, 
like Shakespeare’s and Milton’s, Tennyson’s and Browning’s, 
appeals to the reason as well as to the feelings. In Memoriam, 
for instance, contains not only magnificent poetry, but the 
very blossom and romance of science. But when verse is 
merely melodious or luscious and sugary, when we meet 
ad nauseam the same artificial (not artistic) dodges or turns 
and tricks that are not the Attic eutrapelia, in a mellifluous 
monotone, iteration and reiteration of trite stagy terms, the 
old scenery and machinery (so to speak) that we have seen 
so often and know so well, the impression begins to pall. 
We are tired of the rhythmical puppetry. The sweetness 
cloys, the tinkling note jars, the familiar figures and epithets 
of the worn-out paradoxes and violent contrasts weary us, 
and we ask for something simple, more natural, and more 
sincere. Strained attempts at originality, daring and dazzling 
excursions into the realm of profaneness, uncouth jargon 
manufactured for the purpose by the poet, that can only 
be called English by the merest courtesy, tawdry decorations, 
meretricious colours, offensive and impertinent jingles, 
vulgarity of sentiment and brutality of speech—all these 
attitudinisings from the immortalities of a week or a day, 
seem to capture many of our running reviewers and careless 
critics. Twaddle, rant, commonplaces, however disguised or 
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glorified with a smear of gold lacquer, should not deceive 
anyone who can distinguish prose from poetry, the true 
from the false, the mouthing mountebank, with his drawing- 
room affectations, from the singer who seriously attempts to 
“rede the riddle of this painful world.’’ 

The real thing stands out usually in such a convincing 
way that there should be no mistake here. We find in the 
genuine poet with an authentic utterance, even from the first, 
a relative completeness and consummation, the perfection of 
the bud, like the scholastic definition of the soul’s presence— 
Totus in toto et totus inqualibet parte. He must express the 
catholicity that he feels, because it is his nature. The clap- 
trap instruments of the pretender, who alternates the squeak 
of the squalid banjo with the pounding of the big drum, are 
as remote from his manner as is a Brussels carpet from Brussels 
sprouts. But the ordinary or common garden-wall critic 
seems easily deceived by the postures and impostures of the 
pretender. He is out not for poetry, but for some new thrill 
in sensationalism, some tango dance or rag-time tune in 
verse. And as poets of the sort that he seeks are spawned 
every day, and almost every hour, he readily finds what he 
wishes to find, and probably takes with him. The mountain 
labours, and with an accompanying fanfaronade of trumpets 
is born a new mouse or monster. But with Henry Newbolt 
speaks the real thing. 

His patriotic poems have not the faintest suspicion of 
jingoism, or the scrawning of the scrannel pipe. We feel, as 
we read his noble verse, that there are no people among us 
now half so much alive as our dead heroes. The past, at his 
magic master-touch, becomes more than present. The great 
deeds are not acts at all, till the poet breathes on them, and 
transforms them into flaming song or words of fire, and 
““cosmosperms.” Henry Newbolt has seen the divine 
irrationality at the heart of life, and set it to immortal song. 
His every stanza seems instinct with the ratio seminalis, that, 
like Pascal’s, is above reason and yet possesses a logic of its 
own. The richness and the vitality of his work show them- 
selves most in the severe economy of epithet and ornament. 
Just as we should recognise in death only the punctuating par- 
simony of riotous life. The greater his restraint, the greater 
the strength. Taste, Ruskin’s sole morality, the scholar’s 
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infallible extra sense, reveals itself in every cadence and at 
every turn. Now, in Rudyard Kipling, good as he is, we 
sometimes fail to find this. Oscar Wilde speaks of his “‘ superb 
flashes of vulgarity.”’ He writes, ‘‘ From the point of view of 
literature, Kipling is a genius who drops his aspirates. From 
the point of view of life, he is a reporter who knows vulgarity 
better than anyone has ever known it. Dickens knew its 
clothes and its comedy. But Kipling knows its essence and 
its seriousness. He is our first authority on the second-rate, 
and has seen marvellous things through keyholes—and his 
backgrounds are real works of art.’’ Of course, this estimate 
is petty and spiteful, and ingeniously ignorant, as an estimate 
of a very true poet. But it hits a real blot. For there can 
be no doubt that, with all his marked excellences and great 
gifts, yet Kipling has a strange jingoism, and sometimes does 
not rise above the level of the music-hall singer. But in 
Henry Newbolt we never find this weakness, nor the hysterical 
scream of the mock-heroic and theatrical swashbuckler in 
buckram armour. Nor, on the other hand, do his heroes 
display the ultra-virility of some American writers, with their 
preposterous supermen and superwomen, who are among the 
most odious creations of modern times. The saving sense 
of artistry has always preserved him from such caricatures of 
human nature. Over-emphasis spoils a vast amount of con- 
temporary work. And it is well that our English Sophocles, 
Robert Bridges, still exercises such a powerful influence in 
English literature. As a rule, it is only the young who have 
arrived at years of imdiscretion that try to play such tricks 
with poetry as those we condemn, and make their minnows 
talk like whales, or think they can storm public opinion by 
elaborate exercitations in blasphemy and balderdash. We 
had hoped that it was true that “ Providence and Walter 
Besant had exhausted the obvious.”’ 

In Poems New and Old, if we take first those covering the 
first seventy-five pages, we cannot find one with a false jarring 
accent. They are all patriotic, and indeed in every song that 
Henry Newbolt has written we may trace a distinctive 
national note, but they never display a touch of the swelling 
and swaggering imperialism that is so hateful. We will select 
one of these, simple and unpretentious, but full of force and 
dignity. It is called The Middle Watch— 
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“In a blue dusk the ship astern 

Uplifts her slender spars, 

With golden lights that seem to burn 
Among the silver stars. 

Ltke fleets along a cloudy shore 
The constellations creep, 

Like planets on the ocean floor 
Our silent course we keep. 


“And over the endless plain, 
Out of the night forlorn 
Rises a faint refrain, 
A song of the day to be born— 
Watch, O watch, till ye find again 
Life and the land of morn. 


“From a dim West to a dark East 
Our lines unwavering head, 

As tf their motion long had ceased 
And Time ttself were dead. 
Vainly we watch the deep below, 

Vatnly the void above, 
They died a thousand years ago 
Life and the land we love.” 


Here we have severe economy of materials, with the 
richest possible result, as if some great master had played 
on a single string and yet by his sweet sorcery obtained the 
highest possible result. 

Now the average minor poet would have vitiated and 
vulgarised this thought with a more than feline caterwauling, 
and torn a fine sentiment to a thousand sordid tatters. But 
we will quote a second jewel, which bears the title of 
Farewell— 


“ Mother, with unbowed head 
Hear thou across the sea 
The farewell of the dead, 
The dead who died for thee. 
Greet them again, with tender words and grave— 
For, saving thee, themselves they could not save. 
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“To keep the house unharmed 
Their fathers built so fair, 
Deeming endurance armed 
Better than brute despavr : 
They found the secret of the word, that saith, 
‘ Service is great, for all true life 1s death.’ 


“So greet thou well thy dead 
Across the homeless sea, 
And be thou comforted 
Because they died for thee. 
Far off they served, but now their deed 1s done, 
For evermore their life and thine are one.” 


Here we discover exactly the same characteristics, a quiet 
compelling and almost passionless passion, and therefore so 
much the more effective in the natural sincerity of its effortless 
effort, and cultured, though unstudied, grace. ‘‘ Not merely 
in Art the body is the soul.’ And thrice happy is the poet 
in whom the manner and the matter, the spirit and the 
frame, meet and merge, so that the critic cannot say this is. 
the one and that is the other. And with Henry Newbolt 
the body is soul and the soul is body—the form and the 
content are the same. But we will turn now to April on 
Waggon Hill— 

“Lad, and can you rest now, 
There beneath your hill ! 
Your hands are on your breast now, 
But 1s your heart so still ? 
"Twas the right death to die, lad, 
A gift without regret, 
But unless truth’s a lie, lad, 
You dream of Devon yet. 
“Ay, ay, the year’s awaking, 
The fire’s among the ling, 
The beechen hedge is breaking, 
The curlew’s on the wing ; 
Primroses are out, lad, 
On the high banks of Lee, 
And the sun stirs the trout, lad, 
From Brendon to the sea. 


* * * * * * 
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‘“ Your name, the name they cherish ? 

"Twill fade, lad, ’tis true: 

But stone and all may perish, 
With little loss to you. 

While fame’s fame, you're Devon, lad, 
The Glory of the West ; 

Till the roll’s called in heaven, lad, 
You may well take your rest.” 


No spurious sputter of maudlin emotion here, as we should 
see in the last new school of Bumblepuppyhood. The 
subject alone affords sufficient weight, without the embroidery 
of silly superlatives. The solemnity of the occasion renders 
agonising epithets unnecessary ; it speaks for itself, and the 
poet merely lets the truth talk in the incomparable language 
of events. 

The richness of a book like this renders selection difficult 
and, indeed, impossible, when you want to quote from every 
page. Clifton College is fortunate in having such a poet, and 
England’s gallant deeds will never die when immortalised in 
such modest and yet stately measures. Fidele’s Grassy Tomb 
is fine humour, and Commemoration has a grand sweep and 
melody of its own. Hope the Hornblower is just what it should 
be—liting, vague, and yet in its visionary pursuit more 
inspiring than any brutal reality of matter of mere fact. 
And the exceeding sanity and subdued feeling of Henry 
Newbolt’s more serious poems manifest a beauty that sets 
them apart. They have the propriety of consecrated emotion, 
of the supreme artist who wrote Sunt lacrimae rerum et 
mentem mortalia tangunt. And we surely could give no 
higher praise. We allude to subjects like O Pulchritudo, 
The Final Mystery, Il Santo, In July, From Generation to 
Generation, When I Remember, Among the Tombs, and others. 

Ave Sorory is an exquisite gem. A Song of Exmoor goes 
rollicking along as a hunting song should, just as the move- 
ment of Rilloby-Rill expresses the subject. But with Henry 
Newbolt the form and the matter, the pearl and the setting, 
always agree. The fragment on Jreland, a fragment more 
perfect than many a long finished poem, has a pathos 
of its own. We can only give unstinted admiration to the 
Hymn in Time of War and Tumults and to The Building 
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of the Temple, from which we quote the following stately 
lines :-— 


“We are sojourners here as all our fathers were, 
And all our children shall be, forgetting and forgot : 
The fame of man is a murmur that passeth on the atr, 
We perish indeed 1f Thou remember not. 


““We are sojourners here as all our fathers were, 
Strangers travelling down to the land of death : 
There 1s neither work nor device nor knowledge there, 
O grant us might for our labour, and to rest 1m faith.” 


And the Epistle to Francis Younghusband, one of the 
closing poems, has a gallant ring about it, like steel on steel. 
Thrice happy the youth with a Tyrteeus like this, to arm and 
inspire and lead the way that a nation should tread, and 
teach the habit of command by the discipline of obedience. 
The manly tone that breathes inevitably from such poems, 
as fragrance from mountain heather, is a liberal education in 
itself, and instructs the more that it is not didactic. When 
the poet turns pedagogue, and the verba become verbera, he 
ceases to be a singer, and the muse degenerates into a rod, 
with the pupil at one end and the instructor at the other. 
But Henry Newbolt never was or could be instructive. He 
has a sincere virile love for his country, and the music in his 
heart embodies itself in stirring strains that give just the 
one right expression to the one right note. The true and the 
adequate, so seldom found together, meet in harmonious 
marriage. It is something to have redeemed a nation’s 
chivalry from the reproach of vulgarity and sordid praise. 


F. W. ORDE WARD. 


MESSMATES. 


He gave us all a good-bye cheerily 
At the first dawn of day ; 
We dropped him down the side full drearily 
When the light died away. 
It’s a dead dark watch that he’s a-keeping there, 
And a long, long night that lags a-creeping there, 
Where the Trades and the tides roll over him 
And the great ships go by. 
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He’s there alone with green seas rocking him 
For a thousand miles round ; 

He’s there alone with dumb things mocking him, 
And we’re homeward bound. 

It’s a long, lone watch that he’s a-keeping there, 

And a dead cold night that lags a-creeping there, 

While the months and the years roll over him 
And the great ships go by. 


I wonder if the tramps come near enough 

As they thrash to and fro, 
And the battle-ships’ bells ring clear enough 

To be heard down below ; 
If through all the lone watch that he’s a-keeping there, 
And the long, cold night that lags a-creeping there, 
The voices of the sailor-men shall comfort him 

When the great ships go by. 


THE DEATH OF ADMIRAL BLAKE. 
(August 7, 1657.) 


Laden with spoil of the South, fulfilled with the glory of achievement, 
And freshly crowned with never-dying fame, 
Sweeping by shores where the names are the names of the victories of 
England, 
Across the Bay the squadron homeward came. 


Proudly they came, but their pride was the pomp of a funeral at 
midnight, 
When dreader yet the lonely morrow looms ; 
Few are the words that are spoken, and faces are gaunt beneath the 
torchlight 
That does but darken more the nodding plumes. 


Low on the field of his fame, past hope lay the Admiral triumphant, 
And fain to rest him after all his pain ; 

Yet for the love that he bore to his own land, ever unforgotten, 
He prayed to see the western hills again. 


Fainter than stars in a sky long gray with the coming of the daybreak, 
Or sounds of night that fade when night is done, 

So in the death-dawn faded the splendour and loud renown of warfare, 
And life of all its longings kept but one. 


““Oh! to be there for an hour when the shade draws in beside the 
hedgerows, 
And falling apples wake the drowsy noon : 
Oh! for the hour when the elms grow sombre and human in the twilight, 
And gardens dream beneath the rising moon. 
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“ Only to look once more on the land of the memories of childhood, 
Forgetting weary winds and barren foam : 

Only to bid farewell to the combe and the orchard and the moorland, 
And sleep at last among the fields of home ! ”’ 


So he was silently praying, till now, when his strength was ebbing 
faster, 
The Lizard lay before them faintly blue ; 
Now on the gleaming horizon the white cliffs laughed along the coast- 
line, 
And now the forelands took the shapes they knew. 


There lay the Sound and the Island with green leaves down beside the 
water, 
The town, the Hoe, the masts with sunset fired— 
Dreams ! ay, dreams of the dead! for the great heart faltered on the 
threshold, 
And darkness took the land his soul desired. 


IMOGEN. 
(A Lapy oF TENDER AGE.) 


Ladies, where were your bright eyes glancing, 
Where were they glancing yesternight ? 
Saw ye Imogen dancing, dancing, 
Imogen dancing all in white ? 
Laughed she not with a pure delight, 
Laughed she not with a joy serene, 
Stepped she not with a grace entrancing, 
Slenderly girt in silken sheen ? 


All through the night from dusk to daytime 
Under her feet the hours were swift, 
Under her feet the hours of playtime 
Rose and fell with a rhythmic lift: 
Music set her adrift, adrift, 
Music eddying towards the day 
Swept her along as brooks in Maytime 
Carry the freshly falling May. 


Ladies, life is a changing measure, 
Youth is a lilt that endeth soon ; 
Pluck ye never so fast at pleasure, 
Twilight follows the longest noon. 
Nay, but here is a lasting boon, 
Life for hearts that are old and chill, 
Youth undying for hearts that treasure 
Imogen dancing, dancing still. 
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SACRAMENTUM SUPREMUM. 
Mukden, March 6, 1905. 


Ye that with me have fought and failed and fought 
To the last desperate trench of battle’s crest, 
Not yet to sleep, not yet; our work is nought ; 
On that last trench the fate of all may rest. 
Draw near, my friends; and let your thoughts be high ; 
Great hearts are glad when it is time to give; 
Life is no life to him that dares not die, 
And death no death to him that dares to live. 


Draw near together; none be last or first ; 
We are no longer names, but one desire ; 
With the same burning of the soul we thirst, 
And the same wine to-night shall quench our fire, 
Drink ! to our fathers who begot us men, 
To the dead voices that are never dumb; 
Then to the land of all our loves, and then 
To the long parting, and the age to come. 


OLIVER W. F. LODGE. 


LIVER WILLIAM FOSTER LODGE was born at 
Brampton House, Newcastle-under-Lyme, in 1878. 

His father, Sir Oliver Lodge, is also a native of 

the shire. Among Mr. Lodge’s published works 

are various plays and volumes of poems. Writing 

of his early tragedy, The Labyrinth (1911), Mr. R. Crompton 
Rhodes, in Poets Within Our Gates (Birmingham), speaks of it 
as ‘a vigorous and courageous drama,” because he saw in it 
indications of a dawning realistic power. Among other works 
may be mentioned the tragi-comedy, The Schooling of 
Trimalchio (1920); The Arbitration Case, comedy (1921) ; 
and the two volumes of verse, Poems (1915) and Love in the 
Mist (1921). What Art Is (1927) is a study of the history 
of the art of all time, but especially of the Christian Era, 
and an explanation of its significance. The lines here given, 
The Return, are a slight but complete example of his art, 
which is marked by a certain firmness and subtle vitality. 


R. M. INGERSLEY. 


THE RETURN. 


I have been to the Country, to our home Wynlayne, 

I have seen the green thing they call grass again, 

I have seen the cows, and the wayside flowers, 

And the birds we loved, and the trees that were ours; 
And they looked to me strange, with a look that was new, 
I have seen all things, all things but you. 
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ALFRED NOYES. 


ALFRED NOYES. 


NE of the foremost names in the roll of Staffordshire’s 

poets is that of Alfred Noyes. I do not know to 

what extent it can claim to have fostered his genius, 

for though he was born in Staffordshire, near Chapel 

Ash, Wolverhampton, in 1880, he left his native 
county when he was very young, and has only returned to 
it occasionally on holiday visits, and, for a day in 1927, as 
President of the Johnson Society at Lichfield. Since he left 
Oxford, where he rowed with distinction in the Exeter College 
Eight, and mitigated the ardours of study with much miscel- 
Janeous reading, he has lived largely in London. For nine 
years, until he resigned in 1923, he was Professor of Modern 
English Literature at Princetown University, in America. A 
year before he was elected to that professorship he was, in 
1913, made an Hon. Litt.D. of Yale University, and gave the 
Lowell Lectures in America that year on “‘ The Sea in English 
Poetry.”’ During the war he was attached to the British 
Foreign Office; and in more recent years he has been to 
the United States again and to Canada on brilliantly successful 
lecture tours, and has lectured no less successfully to crowded 
audiences in many parts of England and Scotland. Now he 
is settled again in London. 

In these last five and twenty years he has published a 
study of William Morris in the English Men of Letters series, 
two collections of his short stories, a volume of literary essays, 
and has written miscellaneous essays and a great deal of 
literary criticism for the English and American press. He 
writes a vigorous, lucid, imaginative prose, with a poet’s 
sensitiveness to the magic of words; but his finest, most 
enduring achievement is in the long series of his poetical 
works. 

His first book of poems, The Loom of Years, made its 
appearance in 1902, and the critics and the public were not 
slow to recognise that a new star had swum into their ken ; 
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moreover, it brought him praise from his elder brother in the 
Muse, George Meredith, who wrote to express his admiration 
of the pathos and beauty of Michael Oaktree, one of the poems 
in that volume. In the next three years, with a collection of 
his miscellaneous Poems in between them, came those delight- 
ful, delicately fanciful fairy-tales in verse, The Flower of Old 
Japan and The Forest of Wild Thyme; this last touched 
with mystical suggestion and the inner spiritual significances 
that are characteristic of so much of his poetry. Then 
followed the first of his more ambitious poems, the vigorous 
and glowing epic of Drake, which carried him into the foremost 
rank of living poets when it was reissued in book form, in 
1908, after running a serial course in Blackwood’s Magazine. 
The energy and sustained power that are manifest in this 
epic are not less remarkable than the technique and con- 
structive skill, the vision and felicity of phrase with which 
the immortal story of Drake’s glamorous and heroic career 
is narrated. Like so many of our English poets, from Chaucer 
onwards, Noyes is a master of narrative, but he is essentially 
also a lyrist ; his narrative verse is instinct with spontaneity 
and a sense of wings, and the changing phases of the Drake 
epic are linked together with some of the loveliest of his 
lyrics. 

ae am not going to catalogue all his separate books of 
poems. In 1910 he gathered them into two volumes of 
Collected Poems ; in 1920 into a third; and in 1927 his later 
poems, including The Elfin Artist (1920), The Victory Ball 
(1921), Songs of Shadow-of-a-Leaf (1924), were collected into 
a fourth. We have also had in 1922 and 1925 the two first 
volumes of his narrative trilogy, The Torch Bearers, and these 
and his poetical drama, Robin Hood, successfully produced in 
London by the Lena Ashwell Players (1926), remain outside 
the four volumes of his collected works. 

Noyes has a wider range and variety of theme and manner 
than any of his contemporaries. It is a far cry from the 
tenderness and fantasy of The Forest of Wild Thyme to the 
imaginative realism, robust action, and breezy Elizabethan 
atmosphere of Drake and the Tales of the Mermaid Tavern ; 
from the exquisite, mystical beauty of Creation to the riotous 
humour of Forty Singing Seamen or Black Bill’s Honeymoon 
(in the Mermaid tales) ; from the pathos of The Cottage of the 
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Kindly Light to the grim indictment of war in The Wine Press, 
or the bitter irony of The Victory Ball ; from the airy grace of 
The Elfin Artist to the blending of sentiment and humour in 
A Spring Hat, the lilting, haunting charm and melody of 
The Barrel Organ. And I could go on, for none of these com- 
pares with the picturesque gallantry and poignant tragedy . 
of such a ballad as The Highwayman, or the colloquial whim- 
sicality and homely philosophy of The Tramp Transfigured, 
or with the force or grace of language in those songs that 
embody his passionate love of England, the quiet beauty of 
her fields and lanes, the glory of her storied past. 

How much of his abounding love of country sights and 
sounds may be traced to remembrance of his early years in 
Staffordshire is more than I can say. But when he writes 
such a song as that beginning— 


“Tt ts the Spring-tide now ! 

Under the hawthorn-bough 

The milkmaid goes : 
Her eyes are violets blue 
Washed with the morning dew, 

Her mouth a rose. 

It is the Spring-tide now ”!; 
or, in The Waggon— 


“Crimson and black on the sky, a waggon of clover 
Slowly goes rumbling, over the white chalk road ; 
And I lie in the golden grass there, wondering why 
So little a thing. 
As the jingle and ring of the harness, 
The hot creak of leather, 
The peace of the plodding, 
Should suddenly, stabbingly make it 
Dreadful to adver. ',”” 


he may, for all I know, be letting his thoughts play with 
memories of things he saw and heard in the old days when 
he was a Staffordshire lad. It would be unlike him not to 
draw inspiration from his surroundings wherever he was, for 
he has done so always. He has lived in Devon and in London, 
and the lights and’ shadows of both are over many of his 
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songs; and he is not likely to have forgotten his earlier 
home who has put such an ecstasy of wistful remembrance 
into his Oxford Revisited— 


‘ Changed and estranged, like a ghost, I pass the familiar portals, 
Echoing now like a tomb, they accept me no more as of old ; 
Yet I go wistfully onward, a shade thro’ a kingdom of mortals 
Wanting a face to greet me, a hand to grasp and to hold. 


“ Hardly I know as I go tf the beautiful City 1s only 
Mocking me under the moon, with its streams and tts willows 
agleam, 
Whether the City or friends or I that am friendless and lonely, 
Whether the boys that go by or the time-worn towers be the 
dream ; 


“ Whether the walls that I know, or the unknown fugitive faces, 
Faces like those that I loved, faces that haunt and waylay, 
Faces so like and unltke, in the dim unforgettable places, 
Startling the heart into sickness that aches with the sweet of 
the May Sete 


It was again his immediate surroundings, the remembrance 
of a personal experience, that gave him the impressive pro- 
logue to The Torch Bearers. The theme had been in his mind 
a good many years, he tells you in a prefatory note, “ and 
the first volume, dealing with the Watchers of the Sky, began 
to take definite shape during what was to me an unforgettable 
experience—the night I was privileged to spend on a summit 
of the Sierra Madre Mountains, when the first trial was made 
of the new 100-inch telescope. The prologue to this volume 
attempts to give a picture of that night, and to elucidate my 
own purpose.”’ His purpose was to sing not of “ blind, blood- 
boltered kings”? who “move with an epic music to their 
thrones,” but of the nobler war— 


“Of those who strove for light, but could not dream 
Even of this victory that they helped to win, 
Silent discoverers, lonely pioneers, 

Prisoners and exiles, martyrs of the truth 
Who handed on the fire from age to age ; 
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Of those who, step by step, drove back the night 
And struggled, year on year, for one more glimpse 
Among the stars, of sovran law, their guide ; 

Of those who, searching inward, saw the rocks 
Dissolving into a new abyss, and saw 

Those planetary systems far within, 

Atoms, electrons, whirling on their way 

To build and to unbuild our solid world ; 

Of those who conquered, inch by difficult inch, 
The freedom of the realm of law for man ; 
Dreamers of dreams, the builders of our hope, 

The healers and the binders up of wounds, 

Who, while the dynasts drenched the world with blood, 
Would in the still small circle of a lamp 

Wrestle with death like Heracles of old 

To save one stricken child.” 


That is the argument of The Torch Bearers, a great argument, 
and in this first volume and its successor Noyes has risen 
to the height of it. He has written the epic story of scientific 
discovery in a sequence of dramatic poems of the great 
astronomers from Copernicus to Sir John Herschel; and, 
in his second volume, The Book of Earth, of the great geologists 
and students of nature from Pythagoras to Darwin and 
Huxley. The long and patient research and preparation that 
must have gone to the making of these poems are lost sight of 
in the sure and easy grasp the poet seems to have of his 
whole complex subject, and the lucidity and imaginative 
power with which he subdues and simplifies all intricacies 
of scientific detail to his purpose, so that 


“truth embodied in a tale 
May enter in at lowly doors.” 


The stories are all the while intensely interesting as 
stories ; they unfold the mysteries of the spiritual world, the 
wonders and miracles of the material universe, by telling of 
the men, the human magicians, who read the secrets of the 
skies, the earth, the sea, of their endurances, disappointments, 
martyrdom, triumph, dramatic episodes in their lives, their 
vicissitudes and adventures in search of knowledge. When 
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the third volume, dealing with wireless and other discoveries 
in electrical science, has completed the trilogy, and The 
Torch Bearers can be judged as a whole, I think it will stand, 
alike for vastness of design, magnificence in conception, for 
the poetical beauty in thought and phrase of its loftiest 
passages, as the highest achievement in modern narrative 
poetry. That so much, and so much of fine and distinctive 
quality, should have been accomplished by a man who is yet 
under fifty, that he should have equalled or surpassed in 
his later work what I have hitherto held to be the two best 
of his books—Tales of the Mermaid Tavern and Drake,—leaves 
one with the conviction that Alfred Noyes is still developing 
—has still a future as well as a past. 
St. JOHN ADCOCK. 


THE LORD OF MISRULE. 


“ On May-days the wild heads of the parish would choose a Lord 
of Misrule, whom they would follow.even into the church, though the 
minister was at prayer or preaching, dancing and swinging their may- 
boughs about like devils incarnate.’’—Old Puritan Writer. 


All on a fresh May morning, I took my love to church, 
To see if Parson Primrose were safely on his perch. 
He scarce had won to Thirdly, or squire begun to snore, 
When, like a sun-lit sea-wave, 
A green and crimson sea-wave, 
A frolic of madcap May-folk came whooping through the door :— 
Come up, come in with streamers ! 
Come in with boughs of may! 
Come up and thump the sexton, 
And carry the clerk away. 
Now skip like rams, ye mountains, 
Ye little hills, like sheep ! 
Come up and wake the people 
That parson puts to sleep. 


They tickled their nut-brown tabors. Their garlands flew in showers, 
And lasses and lads came after them, with feet like dancing flowers, 
Their queen had torn her green gown, and bared a shoulder as white, 
O, white as the may that crowned her, 
, While all the minstrels round her 
Tilted back their crimson hats and sang for sheer delight : 
Come up, come in with streamers ! 
Come in with boughs of may ! 
Now by the gold upon your toe 
You walked the primrose way. 
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Come up with white and crimson ! 
O, shake your bells and sing ; 

Let the porch bend, the pillars bow, 
Before our Lord, the Spring ! 


The dusty velvet hassocks were dabbled with fragrant dew. 
The font grew white with hawthorn, it frothed in every pew. 
Three petals clung to the sexton’s beard as he mopped and mowed 
at the clerk, 
And “ Take the sexton away,” they cried ; 
“Did Nebuchadnezzar eat may? ”’ they cried. 
“Nay, that was a prize from Betty,” they cried, “‘ for kissing her in 
the dark.” 
Come up, come in with streamers ! 
Come in with boughs of may ! 
Who knows but old Methuselah 
May hobble the green-wood way ? 
If Betty could kiss the sexton, 
If Kitty could kiss the clerk, 
Who knows how Parson Primrose 
Might blossom in the dark ? 


The congregation spluttered. The squire grew purple and all, 
And every little chorister bestrode his carven stall. 
The parson flapped like a magpie, but none could hear his prayers ; 
For Tom Fool flourished his tabor, 
Flourished his nut-brown tabor, 
Bashed the head of the sexton, and stormed the pulpit stairs. 
High in the old oak pulpit 
This Lord of all misrule— 
I think it was Will Summers 
That once was Shakespeare’s fool— 
Held up his hand for silence, 
And all the church grew still: 
“And are you snoring yet? ”’ he said, 
“Or have you slept your fill? 


“Your God still walks in Eden, between the ancient trees, 
Where Youth and Love go wading through pools of primroses. 
And this is the sign we bring you, before the darkness fall, 
That Spring is risen, is risen again, 
That Life is risen, is risen again. 
That Love is risen, is risen again, and Love is Lord of all. 
At Paske began our morrice 
And ere Pentecost our May ; 
Because, albeit your words be true, 
You know not what you Say. 
You chatter in church like jackdaws, 
Words that would wake the dead, 
Were there one breath of life in you, 
One drop of blood,” he said. 
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“He died and He went down to hell! You know not what you mean, 
Our rafters were of green fir. Also our beds were green. 
But out of the mouth of a fool, a fool, before the darkness fall, 
We tell you He is risen again, 
The Lord of Life is risen again, 
The boughs put forth their tender buds, and Love is Lord of all 
He bowed his head. He stood so still, 
They bowed their heads as well. 
And softly from the organ-loft 
The song began to swell. 
Come up with blood-red streamers, 
The reeds began to strain, 
The vox humana pealed on high, 
The Spring is risen again ! 


pe 


The vox angelica replied—The shadows flee away ! 
Our house-beams were of cedar. Come in, with boughs of may ! 
The diapason deepened it—Before the darkness fall, 
We tell you He 1s risen again ! 
Our God hath burst His prison again ! 
The Lord of Life is risen again: and Love is Lord of all. 


THE ELFIN ARTIST. 


In a glade of an elfin forest 

When Sussex was Eden-new, 
I came on an elvish painter 

And watched as his picture grew. 
A harebell nodded beside him. 

He dipt his brush in the dew. 


And it might be the wild thyme round him 
That shone in that dark strange ring ; 
But his brushes were bees’ antenne, 
His knife was a wasp’s blue sting ; 
And his gorgeous exquisite palette 
Was a butterfly’s fan-shaped wing. 


And he mingled its powdery colours 
And painted the lights that pass, 
On a delicate cobweb canvas 
That gleamed like a magic glass, 
And bloomed like a banner of elf-land 
Between two stalks of grass ; 


Till it shone like an angel’s feather 
With sky-born opal and rose, 

And gold from the foot of the rainbow, 
And colours that no man knows ; 

And I laughed in the sweet May weather, 
Because of the themes he chose. 
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For he painted the things that matter, 
The tints that we all pass by, 
Like the little blue wreaths of incense 
That the wild thyme breathes to the sky; 
Or the first white bud of the hawthorn, 
And the light in a blackbird’s eye; 


And the shadows on soft white cloud-peaks 
That carolling skylarks throw— 

Dark dots on the slumbering splendours 
That under the wild wings flow, 

Wee shadows like violets trembling 
On the unseen breasts of snow ; 


With petals too lovely for colour 

That shake to the rapturous wings, 
And grow as the bird draws near them, 

And die as he mounts and sings ;— 
Ah, only those exquisite brushes 

Could paint these marvellous things. 


CREATION. 


In the beginning there was nought 
But Heaven, one Majesty of Light, 
Beyond all speech, beyond all thought, 
Beyond all depth, beyond all height, 
Consummate heaven, the first and last, 
Enfolding in its perfect prime 
No future rushing to the past, 
But one rapt Now, that knew not Space nor Time. 


Formless it was, being gold on gold, 

And void—but with that complete Life 
Where music could no wings unfold 

Till lo, God smote the strings to strife! 
“Myself unto Myself am Throne, 

Myself unto Myself am Thrall, 
I that am All am all alone.” 

He said, ‘“‘ Yea, I have nothing, having all.” 


And, gathering round His mount of bliss 
The angel-squadrons of His will, 

He said, “‘ One battle yet there is 
To win, one vision to fulfil ! 

Since heaven, where’er I gaze, expands, 
And power that knows no strife or cry, 

Weakness shall bind and pierce My hands 
And make a world for Me wherein to die. 
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All might, all vastness and all glory 
Being mine, I must descend and make 
Out of My heart a song, a story 
Of little hearts that burn and break ; 
Out of My passion without end 
I will make little azure seas, 
And into small sad fields descend 
And make green grass, white daisies, rustling trees.’”” 


Then shrank His angels, knowing He thrust 
His arms out East and West and gave 
For every little dream of dust 
Part of His Life as to a grave! 
“ Enough, O Father, for thy words 
Have pierced Thy hands!’’ But, low and sweet, 
He said, ‘‘ Sunsets and streams and birds, 
And drifting clouds !’’—The purple stained His feet. 


“Enough !’’ His angels moaned in fear, 
“ Father, Thy words have pierced Thy side!” 
He whispered, “‘ Roses shall grow there, 
And there must be a hawthorn-tide, 
And ferns dewy at dawn,” and still 
They moaned—‘ Enough, the red drops bleed !”’ 
“ And,”’ sweet and low, “on every hill,” 
He said, ‘“‘I will have flocks and lambs to lead.” 


His angels bowed their heads beneath 
Their wings till that great pang was gone: 
““ Pour not Thy soul out unto Death !”’ 
They moaned, and still His Love flowed on, 
“There shall be small white wings to stray 
From bliss to bliss, from bloom to bloom, 
And blue flowers in the wheat: and toa Stay 
Speak not,” they cried, “‘ the word that seals Thy tomb !”’ 


He spake—‘‘I have thought of a little child 
That I will have there to embark 
On small adventures in the wild, 
And front slight perils in the dark ; 
And I will hide from him and lure 
His laughing eyes with suns and moons, 
And rainbows that shall not endure ; 
And—when he is weary sing him drowsy tunes.” 


His angels fell before Him weeping— 

“ Enough! Tempt not the Gates of Hell!” 
He said, “‘ His soul is in his keeping 

That we may love each other well, 
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And lest the dark too much affright him, 
I will strew countless little stars 
Across his childish skies to light him 
That he may wage in peace his mimic wars: 


“And oft forget Me as he plays 
With swords and childish merchandize, 
Or with his elfin balance weighs, 
Or with his foot-rule metes, the skies ; 
Or builds his castles by the deep, 
Or tunnels through the rocks, and then— 
Turn to Me as he falls asleep, 
And, in his dreams, feel for My hand again. 


“Ana when he is older he shall be 

My friend and walk here at My cide; 
Or—when he wills—grow young with Me, 

And, to that happy world where once we died 
Descending through the calm blue weather, 

Buy life once more with our immortal breath, 
And wander through the little ficlds together, 

And taste of Love and Death.” 


CANDELENT PRICE. 


WO things are particularly noticeable in the poetry 
of Candelent Price—a marked originality and a fluent 
command of language. Indeed, these traits are some- 
times followed to an extreme limit, but the result 
bears a test of merit, for the poetry not only possesses 
a sustained interest that calls for re-reading, but also occa- 
sionally demands a repetition to enter fully into the author’s 
trend of thought. In the first part of Celtic Ballads and 
Chansons, where a fleeting memory of Percy’s Reliques is 
aroused, the poet takes us into a legendary world of gloomy 
woods and haunted lives, where unhappy ghosts and such 
foul beings as vampires on their unholy quests flit mournfully 
by, and “old, unhappy, far-off things ’’ rise from the half- 
closed pages of the records of the past, and the weird atmo- 
sphere is made intensely real by the artistry of the poet. This 
spirit breathes in The Wood of Karmadac, embodying an 
allegory of one who wanders in a wood with a dead man 
borne upon his back. 
It is a contrast to turn to such lines as Dawn Song, beginning 
on this fancifully lyrical note— 


“ The garments of the Dawn are red, 
The look of Night 1s blue, 
One’s sandals are ensaffronéd, 
The other’s silver hue.” 


These moods often occur, blended with a touch of mysticism 
at times, and contain many a circuitous idea; yet when the 
thought is unravelled there appears a faith in the purpose 
and goal of life, and the triumph of beauty and all things 
good over doubt, oblivion, and evil. Especially is this so in 
the sonnets. While the meaning and wording of some few of 
the poems may leave a feeling of restlessness and obscurity in 
the mind, these sonnets, evincing a depth of poetic thought, 
seem to fulfil best the lines of Keats, quoted on the title-page : 
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a They shall be accounted poet-kings 
Who simply tell the most heart-easing things.” 


Mr. Price has undertaken an ambitious work in another 
book, Keats’ Finales, continuations of Hyperion and The Eve 
of St. Mark. It is a difficult task to follow such a master and 
to continue his work, and the book opens up great possibilities. 
It possesses a unique literary interest. He has also published 
a very human war poem, The Widow’s Son. 

The Celtic Ballads have been fortunate in receiving the 
appreciation of the Poet Laureate (Dr. Bridges), Mr. W. M. 
Rossetti, Mr. Ernest Rhys, and others who are judges and 
lovers of poetry. Mr. Price, who is of Welsh descent (thus 
accounting for his knowledge and love of the Celtic ballad), 
was born at Handsworth, Staffordshire, and has spent much 
of his life in the county. 

RUSSELL MARKLAND. 


THE WOOD OF KARMADAC, 
A CELTIC BALLAD. 


The woods were dark, the woods were still 
(Mother in heaven, .avert the ill!) 

I walked into the forest dim, 

And took a man to bury him! 


I carried him upon my back 
(Mother in heaven, alack, alack !) 
By pine tree and by cypress black, 
Thro’ the wood of Karmadac ! 


I crossed the ferry, paid the toll 
(Mother in heaven, save my sou! !) 
When I stood by a well-dug hole, 
What was man became a ghoul. 


The creature on my back was fast 
(Mother in heaven, to save make haste !) 
I could nowise the fardel cast, 

Oh, how my spirit was aghast ! 


Looking back his eyen I caught 
(Mother in heaven, save the thought !) 
His eye wide open seeing naught, 

A weird spell upon me wrought. 
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Past the holts and the layland 
(Mother in heaven, stretch thy hand !) 
Till I saw a swarth cistran, 

Where the miry mere drips ran. 


O, to gulf therein the sprite 

(Mother in heaven, save to-night !) 

I dipt and whelmed him, but outright 
He rose and eyed me like a blight. 


Then there came an echo clear 

(Mother in heaven, listen and hear !) 

I stood and quaked for fright and fear, 
It was the voice of Chanticleer ! 


Oh early, glad and lucky fowl 
(Mother in heaven save my soul!) 
From my shoulders dropt the ghoul, 
And at cock-crow I was whole. 


Then I traversed the greensward 
(Mother in heaven, thy servant guard !) 
Turned my face the light toward, 

All my thoughts turned heavenward. 


In the dun woods there is a hole 
(Mother in heaven, save his soul !) 
Covered in with turf and moul 
Lies the man become a ghoul. 


In his heart there is a stake 

(Mother in heaven, for thy son’s sake !) 
Set and fixed and fit to break, 

Oh, will he at the Judgment wake ? 


SONNET. 


Tears in the heart and tears upon the eyes, 
Believe me, Precious, are not composite, 
So if I weep not, nor rain dewy sighs, 
Nor wear a countenance all bleached and white, 
It is not, love, that I love thee the less, 
But that the well of passion deeper lies, 
And at its depth hath more of tenderness. 

_. For that which sudden blooms, most sudden dies. 
Thee would I worship in another wise, 
Nor tell it every minute, nor each hour, 
Though ’twere to lap my soul in Eden’s bower, 
And catch my spirit into Paradise. 
I would choose wait a consummation slower 
And see Love ripen like an opening flower. 


JOSEPH WHITTAKER. 


OSEPH WHITTAKER, a vigorous and versatile poet, 

was born in a poor district—in fact, a slum—in Wolver- 

hampton, on February 7, 1871. At the age of four his 

parents removed to Townwell Fold, which figures as 

“Tumble Fold ”’ in the remarkable book of stories and 
sketches bearing this title. Mr. Ben Tillett, in a foreword 
to this book, says: “‘ It is the sweetest human document I have 
ever read or heard of.’’ At Townwell Fold the author dwelt 
for the next score of years. After the usual elementary schooling 
at a Church day school till twelve years of age, Mr. Whittaker 
went as office-boy to a pawnbroker in the East End of the 
town. He had always a love for books and reading. At the 
age of six or seven he used to read the evening paper to his 
parents and grandfather. From an old and battered school 
“reader ’’ he formed ideas of what was meant by literature, 
and strove to improve his mind by attending evening classes. 
He began to write verse early. At seventeen he had published 
in the Midland Counties Express a sonnet on Milton’s Dream, 
a picture by John Faed, exhibited at the Wolverhampton 
Art Gallery. The poem brought a complimentary letter 
from the artist to the newspaper, and “ Tumble Fold” was 
astonished to discover that it had a minstrel in its midst. 
After leaving the pawnshop, Mr. Whittaker became a clerk, 
took up Socialism, and wrote poetry and short stories ; but, as 
he says, he did not make “any living”’ with his pen. In 1892 
he issued Poems, in 1895 In Divers Tones (both out of print), 
in 1900 All in a Life (poems), 1903 Tales of Tumble Fold, and 
in 1905 The Storming of Heaven, a remarkable poem. It 
should be stated that in 1896 Mr. Whittaker obtained an 
opening into journalism under the writer of this sketch, 
then editing the Blackpool Echo, as well as the Northern 
Weekly, Bolton, and rapidly made his way in this profession, 
later being on the staff of the Blackpool Gazette. His eyesight 
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failed in 1906, and he had to take a long rest. But a year later 
he resumed his journalistic work on the Dartford Express, 
Kent, with which paper he remained nine years, till he was 
offered a berth on the West London Press series of newspapers. 
Of Mr. Whittaker’s poetry the critics speak highly. Edward 
Bellamy, author of Looking Backward, describes In Divers 
Tones as a “‘ delightful book of verse.’”” The Literary World 
says there are magnificent lines in The Storming of Heaven, 
which “‘ tells of a mutiny against God by the legions of Hell,” 
and is a setting of Milton’s great thought— 


“The mind 1s its own place, and in ttself 
Can make a heaven of hell, a hell of heaven.” 


His short stories are excellent—some of them pathetically 
beautiful. 

Mr. Whittaker is married. His wife is herself a talented 
writer, and was a contributor to the Northern Weekly when 
first he met her—quite a little romance which perhaps the 
poet will put into verse some day; indeed, he has already 
briefly touched upon it in a tender poem on the death of the 
present writer’s baby-girl, May-Blossom (May 15—September 
25, 1897), whom the poet and his sweetheart nursed and 
loved— 


“This ts the cradle where baby lay, 
The baby that came to the world in May, 
When the fragrant blossom the springtime gives 
In every wayside hedgerow lives. 
“ May-Blossom’ her parents named her, 
For fair as the promise of Spring she seemed, 
And so pure was the light in her eyes, we deemed 
That a glimmer of God in their grey depths gleamed— 
Was that why so soon He claimed her ? 


* * * * * * * 


She is dead, but the love she brought remains, 
A love that groweth as each year wanes ; 

In the home she left there ave shadows yet, 
Lessons far harder have since been set, 

But in patient hope they read them : 
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The Blossom they lost in their lives is sweet, 
While for Two life ever grows more complete 
With the love to which it was strangely meet 
That a little child should lead them.” 


ALLEN CLARKE. 


LET US FORGET. 


Let us forget. Let memory be 
No more our mistress, but our slave. 
The past in her dark house we see— 
Half lumberhouse, and half a grave. 
In every room, on every wall, 
Shadow and sunshine, joy and pain ; 
Each loss out-balancing some gain, 
And disappointment cloaking all. 


* * * * * * * 


Let us forget. To every day 
Inevitably comes the night, 
But not so surely comes the gay 
Warm sunshine at its noonday height. 
Shall every evil thing that mars 
To-day through all our morrows last? 
Let us forget the darkness past, 
And keep the sunshine and the stars. 


Let every failure, every fall, 
Each hard thing said, each wrong thing done, 
Remembered, lose its needless gall, 
And only teach us what to shun. 
And when our unforgotten dead 
Are hovering near, our eyes shall see 
A light that still a hope shall be; 
By death shall life be helped and led. 


Let us remember just the best, 
And let the worst and meanest die: 
So on our afterdays shall rest 
A promise that shall still be nigh 
When memory hides us far away, 
No more to dream, no more to know, 
Until the morning glories grow 
Upon our last and longest day. 
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TO LET, 
From In Divers Tones. 


This house to let ! 

The doors are locked, the blinds are drawn, 
Save one, that fronts the little lawn, 
Where even yet 

Within the window-nook I see 

A girl who watches, waits for me. 


The face is gone. 

The room is bare; the bookcase tall, 
The old engravings on the wall, 

The flowers upon 

The instrument she used to play, 
Are with their mistress gone away. 


A House of Dreams. 

A human home no more, bereft 

Of life, and only silence left, 

It almost seems 

As though the house, its inmates fled, 
Had been for many centuries dead. 


No more to me 

This empty house, that once could give 
A strength that made life sweet to live, 
A home shall be ; 

For it has known the silent Guest, 

And where the light was, shadows rest. 


The songs that filled 

The old house once, the dreams at night 
Around the fire’s fantastic light, 

Are darkly stilled ; 

The songs have won a wider range ; 

The dreams have found fulfilment strange. 


It may be yet, 

When life’s unresting faith and fear 
Find once again a dwelling here, 
This house to let 

Its old-time aspect shall regain : 
For me the shadows will remain. 


And, as I come 

Down the long street at night, these eyes 
Through every change shal! recognise 
The lost old home ; 

And in the window I shall see 

Her dead face watching still for me. 
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LEONARD GALLETLEY. 


EONARD GALLETLEY was born at Cannock on 
January 6, 1872, though there is Scottish blood in his 
veins ; but Shropshire is the county of his adoption, 
and his lyrics are the fruits of many meditative rambles 
in the varied and beautiful country around Shrewsbury. 

A schoolmaster by profession, Leonard Galletley is above 
average height, and his carefully groomed appearance does 
not suggest the poet : only when his blue eyes flash, as they 
often do when he is dealing with some educational problem, 
or when, with measured phrase, he is discussing a writer or a 
poem, do you become conscious of the deeps in him. For- 
tunately, the dulling monotony of school life, and the exacting 
demands which it makes on the personality of the successful 
and conscientious teacher, have neither diverted his poetical 
gifts into other channels nor converted his passion for nature 
into that peculiar to the diligent naturalist: he still retains 
the outlook and wondering freshness of youth; in his vivid 
imagination, gorse on the Breidden Hills becomes a beacon 
fire, and the “rathe primrose ”’ in the valley below— 


“A feeble cresset that wild winds have tost 
Down from the burning height.” 


Indeed, in two delightful verses he confesses— 


“loved primroses, 
The dearest flowers of all to me.” 


Leonard Galletley owes very little to the spoken word, 
though, as a student at Birmingham University, he came 
under the influence of Churton Collins. His debt to the 
written word is greater, but even in this connection it is 
difficult to trace any dominating influence in his work. Of 
the modern poets, perhaps Sir William Watson is his favourite. 
Life and nature, if the dualism be allowed, have been his real 
teachers. 
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His published work has been small in bulk: The Call of 
the Miles, 1916; The Mountain’s Vision, and Other Poems, 
1919; Inishtor, and Other Poems, 1925; and he is represented 
in modern anthologies, Voices on the Wind and An English 


Lute. 
Our poet tells us, in Jewels, that he is— 


“ Another Vasco, wandered far, 
Not seeking sea-born pearl or luminous spar, 
But jewelled hours of joy, green hours and blue, 
That flashed thew splendour all a Summer through,” 


He writes a Vagabond’s Epitaph, really his own— 


“T lived a vagabond half my life, 

Half my ltfe and some odd years over ; 
And I loved, far better than maid or wife, 

The rollicking joys of a homeless rover ;— 
The open moor, or the king’s highway ; 

The cliff track salt with the spume of billow ; 
And stars to light me, at close of day, 

To a tussock of ling for a couch and pillow.” 


And the sights and the sounds of the countryside, as the 
seasons of the year progress, inspire most of his music and 
provide him with a standard of values against which riches 
and success and the social idols of the day seem merely 
trivial: we feel that with him “ what the imagination seizes 
as Beauty must be Truth.” 

Much of his verse comes to him out of doors in long tramps 
by day or night. The fury of the storm, the silence of the 
breaking dawn, the green gloom of a glade’s retreat, or a 
wondrous night, form settings for some of his sweetest songs. 

One of his happiest efforts is Among the Country Ways : 
in it his mood is passively responsive to the harmony and 
simplicity of rural life, and he sings— 


“ Here poppies rise, and dance, and fall, 
Red buoys on swinging seas ; 
There, clover hearts are musical 
With bacchanalian bees. 
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When elder whitens in the hedge, 
And noons are hot and still, 

Cool in the covert of the sedge, 
The brooklet sings at will.” 


But he is not usually thus. There is a haunting note of 
sadness in most of his work: the melody belongs to a minor 
key. He is ever “pining for untrod ways, fresh flowers, 
new skies.”” The jewels which he gathers are to be treasured 
against the inevitable, gaunt, dark days when ‘“ The Call of 
the Miles ”’ can be no longer satisfied. 


“This lane hath eased a thousand sorrows, 
These green boughs, old and wise to teach, 
Have sung, how oft, of certain morrows 
Whose fruitage I shall some day reach. 


“And what tf time defer, or never 
Falls to my good the fate flung dice ? 
Sing on, sweet fabultsts, for ever, 
And let the splendid dream suffice.” 


Though he sings of the Springtide, when “ every wind was a 

minstrel mage, and every bush a lute,” his song is oftener 

one of Autumn— 

“ Ah me, again the gold is gleaned, again the fields lie bare, 
And Autumn in her ruined halls weeps in a dumb despair, 
Wrecked leafage blown about her feet ; dead roses tn her hatr.”’ 


He is ‘“‘ half in love with easeful Death,” and in his later 
poems this mood is very prevalent— 


“ And better than beating against the gale 
Is to bide at home in a green turf dwelling.” 


And again— 
“ Make me a grave within thy greening bowers.” 


Most of Leonard Galletiey’s poems are short, and he uses 
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all the well-known forms, including the sonnet ; occasionally, 
as in Gaffer Brown, an English Carcassonne, he sustains the 
interest at greater length. He is never elliptical or obscure ; 
his lyrics are like small, brilliantly coloured enamels, simply 
wrought, yet of abiding and significant beauty. 


“Green orchard, heath’ry wold, and lowing byre, 
And all old joys that never failed till now ; 
Laburnum with cool flakes of faery fire, 
And snowing apple bough...” 


Coleridge’s tribute to Wordsworth can, not unfittingly, 
close this appreciation of a poet whose name will ultimately 
be found clearly inscribed on the poetic roll of the makers 
of our Georgian times : 

“To find no contradiction in the union of old and new, to 
contemplate the Ancient of Days and all His works with 
feelings as fresh as if all had then sprung forth at the first 
creative fiat, characterises the mind that feels the riddle of the 
world, and may help to unravel it. To carry on the feelings 
of childhood into the powers of manhood ; to combine the child’s 
sense of wonder and novelty with the appearances which 
every day for perhaps forty years have made familiar— 


‘With sun and moon and stars throughout the year, 
And man and woman... , 


this is the character and privilege of genius.” 
Avr WHITE, 


THE CHANGE. 


Her house was clean as a rare Spring dawn, and sweet and neat ; 
And cleaner than rain-washed flowers was she, from head to feet, 
O, and the sheets she lay in were white as foam of the sea; 

And never a hair out of place, nor a speck on her gown had she. 


But she has left the old house, for one newly made. 

Very small it is, and she bides alone through sun and shade. 

She walks no more in a grand new gown, with face alight, 

But she stays indoors, and she wears the same dress day and night. 
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The new hearth’s cold in winter-time; yet she strikes no match. 
When August days are hot and still, tight keeps the latch. 

She never burns, in the midnight mirk, taper nor lamp ; 

And though through the roof the rains creep in, she minds not damp. 


She rises never to tidy her room, though the dust lies deep. 

If the walls fell in, she would not mind, nor stir in her sleep. 
Her hands never smooth her thinning hair; her rings are forgot. 
You may call her name, or rap at her door; she will answer not. 


DEAF. 


Birds, Bells, and Voices long have ceased to sound. 
When ocean raves, when thunder shakes the sphere, 
I hear them not, nor all their angers fear, 
In deepest seas of silence being drowned. 
So, when my watch has run its little round, 
And eye hath no advantage over ear, 
Death cannot steal what Life hath stolen here. 
There waits no greater stillness underground. 


All moving things, like pictures, come and go. 
Men glide as ghosts that have no part in me. 
A bird’s a flying flower that never sings, 
Or scrap of sunset tossed on trancéd tree ; 
And, soundless as the falling of the snow, 
Flashes a train in muted wanderings. 


FALLING STAR. 


Oh loveliness that spills 
Wonder among the hills, 
And for a heart-beat thrills 
Even the heart of the undiscerning dark, 
As, opening a heavy eye, 
It sees a god race by, 
Leaping the barriered pathway of the lark. 
Oh loveliness that springs 
Out of the nowhere, and to nowhere wings ! 
A moment but divides 
Your birth and passing hence: 
Ere we can question whence 3 
The splendour comes, back rush the severed tides 
Of night’s tremendous sea, 
And of your beauty but abides 
The memory. 
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A SUMMER MIDNIGHT. 


The moon-filled waters dream beneath the hills, 
Great solemn hills transfixed with starry sleep. 
At times, a long-drawn sigh from pine-dark steep, 
The human wail of lamb to mountain sheep, 

Or bird’s quick startled call the stillness fills— 

Then all is silence deep. 


The heavens alone are sleepless; only they 
Close not their eyes, nor fold swift limbs to rest. 
Only the heavens are silent, calm and blest. 
But Earth, by unborn morrow’s shades opprest, 
And haunted by sad ghosts of yesterday, 
Sleeps with unquiet breast. 


THE RAILWAY SIGNAL. 


Within my semaphore’s mute gestures lie 
The powers of life and death.—Far off, a brain 
Flashes me news of swift on-coming train. 
Down drops my arm: and roaring wheels race by. 
Once more I lft my monitor on high. 
No word I breathe; I thunder no command ; 
But when I stretch my stark forbidding hand, 
The flying monster halts, nor questions why. 


Learn, mortal, this of me: there oft abides 

More pow’r in silence than in much fine speech. 
The voiceless moon commands the vocal tides ; 

Further than tongue the silent eye can reach; 
And in the poet’s soul more beauty hides 

Than all his ringing rhymes can ever teach. 


S. FOWLER WRIGHT. 


R. FOWLER WRIGHT, editor of Poetry and the 
Play, was born at Smethwick on January 6, 1874. 
Apart from his editorship of such anthologies of 
ontemporary poetry as Voices on the Wind, 
introducing many new poets of quality, and his 
treasuries of poets of localities, counties, or towns, he is the 
author of a noteworthy and unique translation of Dante’s 
Divine Comedy. He has also issued a version of the Songs of 
Bilitis, Scenes from the Morte d’ Arthur, The Song of Songs and 
Other Poems, and other volumes of verse. There is a univer- 
sality and satisfying technique about his writings, combined 
with a distinctly personal outlook, that mark him as a student 
of poetry, yet his lines in various moods are invariably alive. 
His prose sketches dealing with poetry are illuminative 
and provocative of thought, and as a novelist he has produced 
The Amplihians, The World Below, Deluge, The Island of 
Captain Sparrow, and other works touched with ingenious 
subtlety and imagination. 
G>T Poole: 


DESIREE. 


What mean the blood-red blooms that rose 
The garth in which you dwell? 

Such gardens of desire enclose 
So cold a citadel. 


What though thine heart’s environs make 
Delight to hear and see, 

If none from raptured walls shall take 
That frore virginity ? 


What though that closed approach may glass 
An opal’s changing fire, 

If none to rule its light may pass 
The gardens of desire ? 
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The autumn mists thy garth shall grieve: 
The scentless roses fall: 

The lustres of thy siege shall leave 
An unadventured wall. 


Slow fall the night’s unchanging snows, 
Where the red roses fell. 

No gardens of desire enclose 
So lost a citadel. 


I SING NOT LOVES LONG CEASED. 
Songs of Bilitis, No. vit. 


I sing not loves long ceased, and lost within 
The cold receding sea. 

What are the Paphian’s woes, or Byblis’ sin, 
Or Helen’s arms to me? 


What thirst of life was theirs, what hope, what fear, 
But in me beats to-day ? 

I spoil or lose, I reach or hunger here, 
And sterile shades are they. 


In me, in me, the exultant pulses stir, 
As here supine I le. 

It is my life I sing. Shall life recur ? 
Shall the great darkness die? 


But when no more my veins their strength renew, 
When the last road I go, 

Be then no cup I have not lifted too, 
No draught I did not know. 


CECIL JAMES CROYDON TILDESLEY. 


HE younger son of the late James Carpenter Tildesley 
(whose life and poetry are dealt with elsewhere in this 
volume) was born at Penkridge on August 2, 1877, 
and still resides there. He is a keen Johnsonian, and 
specialises in the collection of contemporary engraved 
portraits of Dr. Johnson. The collection, together with 
several autograph letters, has been loaned to the Birthplace 
Committee at Lichfield. He has been an occasional contributor 
to various journals, but a busy life in practice as a chartered 
accountant has left little leisure for literary work. 

His poem, Cannock Chase, which appeared in Chambers’s 
Journal for October, 1918, is reproduced here by the courtesy 
of the publishers of that periodical. 

RUSSELL MARKLAND. 


CANNOCK CHASE. 


Oh! have you seen, on Cannock Chase, 
The birches, queens of silver grace, 
When Autumn’s magic hand hath set 
On each a golden coronet ? 

They drop their slender shadows cool 
About the banks of Pottal Pool, 

And you may see, on either hand, 

The long straight lines of larches stand 
Like silent sentinels, who keep 

A steadfast watch while comrades sleep. 

On Cannock Chase the clean winds blow 
Where leagues of ling and bracken grow. 
And oh! that I might wander there 
To feel the breeze about my hair, 

As oft I did in days of old 
With one whose heart was made of gold. 

But now are sterner deeds to do, 

For skies are gray that once were blue ; 
And I must wander wide and far 

From where remembered landscapes are ; 
And he who roamed the heath with me 
Lies in a grave in Picardy. 
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R. WALLACE B. NICHOLS was born at 

Handsworth, Birmingham, on March 2, 1888, of 

Staffordshire stock. He was educated at 

Westminster School, where in 1904 he won the 

Gumbleton Prize for English Verse. His career 
as a writer of distinction began with the publication in 1916 
of The Song of Sharruk, an epic. This was followed by 
Jericho Street and Selected Poems, a volume which contains 
his collected lyrical work, in Ig21; and, in 1922, by Eazl 
Simon, a trilogy of historical plays. He has also to his credit 
a play in one act in blank verse, The Glory of the World, 
published in 1924, which deals with ancient Britain, and has 
been very successfully performed. 

Mr. Nichols is, firstly, an epic poet; secondly, a lyric 
poet ; and, thirdly, a dramatic poet. He is clearly destined 
as a writer of middle and late life. He has none of that 
enthusiastically youthful inspiration which surrounds most 
poets. His work is primarily philosophical and _ pictorial ; 
his emotion more human than personal. His philosophy is 
scientific before it is social; his outlook one of goodwill, 
rather than revolution. He is an intense but noble pacifist. 
He relies for his effects upon rugged and beautiful piled-up 
masses of words, which have the characteristics of the sculpture 
and painting of Michel Angelo. In conformity to this type, 
he is somewhat disdainful of charm and laughter, but he can 
display upon occasion a stark economy of writing and a con- 
siderable sense of pathos. His work is always colourful, and 
is richly steeped in the classical pitcher. In the poem Jericho 
Street, however, he becomes trenchantly modern, and it is 
obvious that he is developing with a deepening approximation 
to the modern mood. 

As a lyrist he has great gifts—the lyrist’s concision, his 
power of singing in fetters, his delight in the musical arrange- 
ment of words,—even if too often he lets his personal feelings 
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get the better of his self-criticism. As a dramatist he has a 
good knowledge of stage technique: he can prepare for and 
construct a big scene with success ; and he writes dramatic, 
as opposed to lyrical, blank verse. He is also happy in his 
characterisation. His dramatic humour is, however, ironic, 
not hearty. 

It will be seen that, with so many and such varied qualities, 
he should produce a masterpiece if, and when, he finds a 
medium and a theme which will enable him to give of the best 
of each of his distinctive gifts to the building of a succinct 
whole. 

His early poems were marred by the powerful influence 
of Victor Hugo—a poet whose method cannot be satisfactorily 
transplanted to English letters ; but latterly, in his maturer 
work, this influence has waned. The pungency, the vehemence, 
the virility of his earlier master tend to remain, while the 
rhetoric, the rhodomontade, the bombast, under such temper- 
ing influences as Milton and Goethe, are scaling off. Mr. 
Nichols rides a wild and wayward steed, which in the course 
of the years is being tamed, and will become, given a long life, 
one of the finest thoroughbreds—by Modern Humanity out 
of Classic Lore. 

EDWARD PERCY. 


Note.—Since the foregoing article was written, a new volume by 
Mr. Nichols has been published, Prometheus in Piccadilly, a poem 
of modern life. The theme, in brief, is that Prometheus, the fabled 
maker of Man, is unbound in the present time and finds himself at 
Piccadilly Circus. Through the length of a whole day he watches the 
panorama of life in all its variety, ranging through the full gamut of 
disillusion, but finally being reconciled to his old enemy, God, in a 
resplendent harmony, with renewed hope in his heart for his crea- 
tion. Miss Marjorie Bowen, in a special article on the poem in The 
Bookman, says: ‘‘ The whole idea is worked out with a splendid 
variety of tone and colour, with a grandeur of imposing language and 
a delicacy of graceful poetry which it would be hard to surpass in 
modern literature.”” Prometheus in Piccadilly is certainly one of the 
outstanding poems of modern times. Mr. Nichols is also author of 
a novel, Secret Market.—Eps.] 
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From The Song of Sharruk. 


Mayhap ’twas one of the old gods whispered me 
When, wearied from the leopard hunt, I slept, 
Solitary, in a cave, some ancient god 
Forlorn of altars and of worship, yet— 

Ere that he perished in his lonely star 

From famine of hymns and myrrh and love of men— 
Fain to foretell what scarcely Hope foretold, 
Even all the thumbings upon Life of Time, 
And all the thumbings upon Time of Fate, 

And upon Fate a thumbing deeper still, 

Of Liberty: for surely did I hear 

Foretellings from the dark, and misty words 
Out of the wind; and surely did I see, 

In that strange sleep, as through a river’s flow 
We see the current-smoothen pebbles shine, 
Liberty shining through my running dream ; 
Yet ever slept the tireless tyrannies 

Above its light, till in the deeper reach 

*Twas oft submerged under that darksome swirl 
Beyond all mortal gaze—to reappear 

Below the eternal water, fugitively, 

Onward and onward, like the white spine-knots 
Of an old camel’s skeleton in a pool. 


Earth, in that cave I was a joyous man, 
There, of a surety, whispering with a god, 
But woke to all the terribleness of life 
As it had been when I lay down to sleep, 
Even all the spears and irons of yesterday 
Unknapped still and unrent. And lo, my dream 
Was a dry gourd and mocked me, so athirst 
That what I had seen should come to pass, which now 
Was but a vision. Yet the thing I had seen 
I had seen—the sorrowful on a sudden awake 
To the spear knapped and the iron yrent, for we, 
The dreamers, dream amid the dark, that they, 
The weary dreamless, lack not dreams for lamps ; 
And as by many runners comes a word, 
Passed on, as each falls panting in the dust, 
So doth, from dreamer unto dreamer, pass 
The unfading dream, the sacred dream, until, 
One quenchless morn of fire and dew and love, 
The whole earth dream it, and the hieroglyphs 
Of hate and fear be cast into the sea, 
And like a moth’s eye laid against the sun 
Seem then the famous manner of the world 
And fashion of its law! 


WALLACE BERTRAM NICHOLS. 


AT NUMBER =r 50, 


From Jericho Street. 


There is as high a tragedy 

In this poor room as one may see 
When Ajax, Lear, or Gdipus 

Cry forth aloud in overplus 

Of sorrow and sublime despair ; 

But there is here no buskined air 

Of greatness, no immortal fire 
Flashing, no sob of flute and lyre. 
Yet here no less one fights with Fate, 
To find her laws inviolate ; 

Here, too, the Furies have pursued 

A soul into its solitude ; 

And here the long assault of God 

Is met with but a brittle rod. 

What of the tragic pomp and beauty ? 
Here are the rags of terrible duty. 
What of the purging of the passions ? 
God purges every soul He fashions. 
Though Agamemnon, king of kings, 
Pass to his death o’er broidered things 
Of woven crimson, is he, then, 

The loftiest of all tragic men ? 

Is he sublimer in his ills 

Than he who cannot pay his bills? 
Or a more tragic sight to see 

Than a good man in poverty? 


SLEEP. 


When first the first of mortals felt his eyes 
Grow heavy with the sudden weight of sleep 
And down his limbs the gentle languor creep, 

Till then unknown, and laid him ’neath the skies 


And sank into oblivion, what surprise, 


What fear at that strange hap began to sweep 
Through him? Or was his weariness too deep 


For wondering if he ever should arise? 


And, after, when sleep’s custom had inured 
His soul to that swift darkness, and he lay, 
Weak, with unwonted pauses in his breath, 


And felt his senses, as so often, lured 
To slumber, went he carelessly away, 


Or did he know it was not sleep, but death? 
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KINGSHIP. 
From Earl Simon. 


Consider what it is to be a king: 

It is to sheave up in your single self 

The innumerable field that is your folk, 
Until, yourself transcended, you are they 
And they are you. In sight of God and man 
You stand for them: a mediator, a priest, 
An advocate, a shepherd. And your crown 
Is not of Heaven alone, but of your people ; 
’Tis for their sake you wear it; for their good ; 
And in their service. For to be a king 

Is to be more a servant than a master— 

To be the servant, without rest or end, 

Of justice and of righteousness. And who 
Can be held guilty of unrighteousness 

Or of injustice when he sees his prince, 

His natural justiciary and exemplar, 
Unrighteous and unjust? So is the king 
Responsible for his people unto God, 

And for his godliness unto his people ! 


THE THIRD STASIMON 
From Prometheus in Piccadilly. 


*Tis for the poet to create 
The moth as duly as the star, 
To understudy sovran Fate, 
And sing of all things as they are. 


The sordid and the splendid keep 
One feast alike upon his page ; 

There must the shallows mock the deep, 
And there the fool o’ercrow the sage. 


Ask more than but a song of youth 
And glamour from the poet’s heart: 
He only sings a demi-truth 
Who sets false limits to his art. 


GEORGE PHILIP RANULPH ALSOP. 


ANY a youthful singer went into the great silence 

during the war with much of his song unsung, 

giving his life in place of his words in defence of an 

ideal, yet many have “come through” with a 

finer song, born of a deeper experience. One of 
these is Captain G. P. R. Alsop, the writer of lyrical verse 
possessing a certain original charm and a skill in handling 
the natural expression of thought in poetry. His verses are 
the product of several years, but are as yet unpublished 
with the exception of a few contributions to magazines ; 
they are, however, prepared for eventually appearing in book 
form. 

Nature, the great inspirer, has much to do with his 
writings, and he owes something to the spirit of Omar Khayyam 
for certain of his poems. The hand of the old Persian is seen 
in this Quatrain— 


“Love much, sing much, drink deep from out life's bowl ; 
Your days are numbered now war's thundrous roll 
Rocks all the world ; make haste and live before 
Man takes your life and gives to God your Soul.” 


Perhaps the last words show a deeper feeling of responsibility 
for life than that shown by Khayyam (at least on the surface) 
in a kindred mood. A similar influence is echoed in A Summer 
Nighi, reproduced here by permission of Chambers’s Journal, 

Captain Alsop comes from poetry-loving ancestry. Born 
on March 22, 1890, at Bednall Vicarage, Stafford, he is the 
second son of the Rev. Arthur Richard Alsop, M.A. (himself 
a writer of fugitive verse), and grandson of the Rev. James 
Richard Alsop, author of The Prayer of Ajax. G. P. R. Alsop 
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was educated at St. John’s School, Leatherhead, and Worcester 
College, Oxford. He received a commission from the O.T.C. 
to the Reserve of Officers in 1913, and in the following year 
joined the 3rd Reserve Regiment of Cavalry. Throughout 
the war he served with the 3rd Dragoon Guards in France 
and Belgium, being promoted captain in 1917, and awarded 
the M.C. in 1918. 
RUSSELL MARKLAND. 


HOO MILL. 


(ON FINDING A BAND OF WORKMEN REMOVING THE MACHINERY 
FROM THE OLD WATER-MILL.) 


Athwart your broken window frames 

Its web a spider weaves, 

The twittering swallows build their nests 
Beneath your drooping eaves, 

And clinging to your crumbling walls 
Are whispering ivy leaves. 


The ghost-like ow] doth make your roof 
Its nightly dwelling place, 

While gaily o’er the wind-swept sky 
The fleeting storm-clouds chase, 

A wandering pattern on the floor 

The filtering moonbeams trace. 


High in your rafters overhead 

A tiny mousebat clings, 

Wild pigeons coo from out the trees, 
And plume their shining wings, 
About your doorstep fearlessly 

A blackbird gaily sings. 


A rushing torrent tears below 

And swirls around your base, 

It beats against your buttresses 
With swiftly flowing pace, 

And tells you tales of days gone by 
About the old mill-race. 


Now through the sluice the waters press 
Which turned your wheel of yore ; 

The corn shall ne’er be ground again, 
There’s dust upon your floor, 

And you, with all your heart torn out, 
Shall weep, but toil no more. 


GEORGE PHILIP’ RANULPH ALSOP. S77 


A SUMMER NIGHT. 
SONNET. 


“Do you know why at the dawn the cock shrills his clarion? It 
is to remind you by the mirror of morning that a night has slipped 
from your life, and left you still ignorant.’”—The Quatrains of Omar 
Khayyam, translated by Justin Huntly McCarthy. 


Far in the west has sunk the golden sun, 
Hissing, beyond the hills, into the sea. 

Elusive shadows cast from every tree, 

Fleeting and vague—by chasing clouds o’er-run. 
The clinging tendrils from their branches spun 
Athwart the path by insects’ industry, 

Glisten like pearls in silver filigree. 

The moonbeams softly whisper ‘‘ Night’s begun.”’ 
High in the Heavens, o’er the rustling trees, 

And over silent waters—lingering clouds, 

Tinged by the moonbeams white like angels’ shrouds, 
Are gently wafted onward by the breeze, 

Which whispers that the summer night is spent— 
And dawn is breaking—we still ignorant. 


BEFORE THE ATTACK. 


If I go home 

With my day’s work done, 

When my sight grows dim 

May a ball of fire, 

Just a little higher 

Than the earth’s far rim, 

Hang the setting sun. 
When I go home. 


If I go home 
With my night’s work done, 
May I rest my gaze 
On the whispering trees, 
Just stirred by the breeze, 
Through the slanting rays 
Of the rising sun. 

When I go home, 


If I go home 
With my life’s work done, 
Since His mercy’s great, 
May I have no fears, 
And my friends no tears. 
May I find the gate 
Through the golden sun. 
When I go home. 
On the Somme, 1916. 


ERIC ROLAND DAY. 


RIC ROLAND DAY, born at Walsall in 1892, com- 

menced his literary activities by winning a prize for 

an essay at school! This stimulated his interest, and 

he eagerly developed the writing instinct, purchased 

a miniature printing press, and laboriously set up the 
type himself. From this “ press ”’ he issued a creditable paper 
of eight pages, called The Amateur, which circulated amongst 
a hundred devotees. 

At one time he became President of the British Amateur 
Press Association, and despite the fact that he has met with 
various successes in the professional field, the majority of 
his writings have appeared in amateur journals. From his 
point of view, writing is his beloved pastime, done, in his own 
words, “for the love of the thing.” 

In the war he served with the 1/5 South Staffordshire 
Regiment in France, and during the Dublin Rebellion. 

As a verse writer he excels in the lightly philosophical 
vein, often with a humorous twist. The poem here quoted, 
Life, was written at the age of sixteen. 

RUSSELL MARKLAND. 


LIFE. 


Life is a chessboard ; 

Time is the squares. 

Half the world moves, 

While the other half stares! 
Man is the King-piece ; 
Woman—the Queen. 

The Bishop joins both 

When he comes on the scene. 
The man’s home’s his Castle, 
Where children are sought ; 
The Pawns are the chattels 
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He “‘ pawns ’”’ when he’s short. 
The Moves are the moves 
Which he makes when the rent 
Is unpaid: when the landlord 
Sharp letters has sent. 

The Knight is the rogue 

Who figures in court— 

Who steals the King’s mate 
And does nought that he ought. 
So life, hke a chessboard, 

Is quickly upset, 

And half of us want 

What the other half get. 


THE SIMPLE LIFE. 


In Summer, let me wander wide, 
My friends the sky, and sea, and air; 
With Nature’s carpet ‘neath my feet, 
And sounds of bird-song everywhere. 


When Winter’s snows on earth abound, 
And cover Nature, I desire 

That quiet ease shall be my lot— 
A pipe, a book, and cosy fire. 


And when my time on earth be spent, 
And I from worldly cares am free, 
’Twould please me if I might repose 


Beneath some spreading chestnut tree. 
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EUSTACE BURTON CROPPER. 


E became familiar with many soldier-poets 

during the unparalleled years of warfare. The 

great crises of human emotions appear to have 

kindled the poetic element that lies dormant in 

the most untutored heart. The vortexes of pain, 
suffering, and sacrifice have given birth to higher, nobler 
impulses, and deeper, purer thoughts ; and, like the prophets 
of old, those who have seen and felt have been moved to give 
vent to their newer phase of feeling in the language of poetry. 
In Lord Houghton’s words— 


“ Great thoughts, great feelings came to them, 
Like instincts unawares.” 


One who deserves mention among the goodly number is 
Eustace Burton Cropper, born September 10, 1894, at the 
historic town of Dudley, close to the ancient precincts of the 
Castle.* We learn that he comes from an old, respected Dudley 
family, his great-grandmother, Eliza Burton, having estab- 
lished an ironmongery business in Castle Street in 1818, 
which at the present is carried on by a relative. 

Eustace Cropper early evinced a love of study, and at 
the age of ten he was removed from St. Thomas’s Higher 
Grade to Upper Gornal, where he attended the Robert Street 
Schools, and was successful in winning an Exhibition scholar- 
ship before he was twelve, which enabled him to pursue a 
course of tuition at the Dudley Grammar School. Whilst 
there, he gained one junior and two senior Oxford certificates. 
Besides being a promising student, he was a good athlete, 
being captain of both the cricket and football teams, and a 
prize-winner at the annual sports. Shortly after he became 
student teacher at the Council School, Sedgley, and later 
assistant master at Bent Street, Brierley Hill. 


* NoTE.—“ Dudley Castle, for some reason not easy to discover, is 
in Staffordshire, although the town and all the rest of its outskirts 
have always been in a detached part of Worcestershire.”’ 

—Staffordshive, by CHARLES MASEFIELD. 
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The outbreak of war interrupted his course of teaching. 
He volunteered for the Army, and was enlisted on August 
14, 1915, in the R.A.M.C., at the age of twenty. He was 
invalided home suffering from trench fever and gas poisoning, 
and on his recovery in 1917 he served as Sergeant School- 
master at Kinmel Park, Rhyl; in 1918 he was again recalled 
to France. Such are the few events that fill the early life 
of Eustace Burton Cropper, who has embarked upon a useful 
and meritorious career. 

As a poet he seems to have grappled with themes that 
have overpowered him in their utterance, and to have touched 
some great truths, though as yet unable to solve them forcibly 
and clearly. When he has a fuller mastery of the art of 
metrical construction, thereby tuning his thoughts to harmony, 
he should lose the slight straining after effect that marks some 
of his best passages ; the development of much poetic thought 
would inevitably follow, as exemplified in his lines To Those 
Who Died— 


“ Proud we are, as silently we bow 
And offer one short prayer, one lonely thought, 
To God who steeled our arms, and taught us how 
To trust in Him, whose goodness now hath wrought 
A joy untold ; for from this world of strife 
Has sprung a vision of eternal peace, 
Which by God’s gracious Mercy through our life, 
Shall rest for aye, and happiness ne'er cease.” 


In this verse it is apparent that the writer is labouring 
under too high a stress of emotion. In his work there is much 
depth of feeling, an evident love of the ideal, and abundant 
material out of which to fashion many poetic fancies, but at 
present the texture is a little rough here and there. In Via 
Crucis the same great tribute of respect is paid to our hosts 
of fallen, but with a surer touch ; the third verse particularly 
shows that the poet is susceptible to the reality of his art— 


‘Their work is done, and vainly have they sought 
For peace on earth ; yet each one nobly shares 
The peace of God, which, though so dearly bought, 
Passeth all understanding and 1s thetrs.”’ 
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Very happy are the lines Mother Mine, an advance on 
much of his other work, being more spontaneous and less 
marked by the irregularities of outline which have been 
remarked upon. With care and study, Eustace Burton Cropper 
should reflect fresh credit on the Black Country, which is 
remarkable for the fertility of its poetic talent. 


MARJORIE CROSBIE. 


MOTHER MINE. 


To thee, whose love, whose very soul is mine, 
Who gav’st me birth, with longing heart I pray 
That soon shall anguish fade, and come the time 
When you and I shall reach that happy day 
Of fond re-union ; which through these darkened years 
Of war and strife has seemed an age to me, 
The day when happiness will calm our fears, 
And sorrows wrought by absence quickly flee. 


Oh mother mine: with heart and soul so pure, 
Whose memory ever lingers in my breast, 
Though days of sadness had I to endure, 
Yet had I not thy thoughts ?—which ever blest 
Have raised the hopes within me, and have given 
A newer joy, a brighter life to be; 
To God I look and lift my prayers to Heaven, 
For He alone can bring me back to thee. 


As years roll on, and when upon your brow 
Time in his course his mark has brought to view, 
We never shall forget these times, and how 
God in His mercy brought me back to you. 
Dear mother mine; the sweetest soul I know, 
My love, my life through all the days to be, 
Are yours to share, though love may come and go, 
One love remains—the love thou gavest me. 


MARY KNOWLES. 


HIS beautiful and witty Quakeress, Mary Morris, 
was born at Rugeley on May 5, 1733. She married 
Dr. Thomas Knowles, travelled much abroad with 
him, and when he died, in 1784, he is reputed to have 
left her ‘well off.” As an author she wrote A Compendium of 
a Controversy on Water Baptism, and her known poetry con- 
sists of a Poetical Correspondence between herself and a Captain 
Thomas Morris (“A Bone for Friend Mary to Pick,” and 
“The Bone Picked ’’), and other pieces that appeared in 
small tracts. She died in London on February 3, 1807. 
The “ poetical correspondence ’’ mentioned is given in 
the Gentleman's Magazine for October, 1791, under the title 
“A Poetic Correspondence between Mrs. Knowles, the 
celebrated Quaker, and Captain Morris (not the famous 
song-writer, but) the respectable author of a Collection of 
Spirited and Elegant Odes on the Subject of Liberty.”” Morris 
upholds the modern dress of his day, but condemns the garb 
of the Quakers: “‘ I love a plain dress, but hate queer, antique 
show.” The last lines from the reply of Mrs. Knowles are 
these, supporting the Quakers after a spirited defence of their 
garb (though her spectacles may be slightly tinted)— 


“Sure in the scheme of Providence appears 
This people, awd by true Religion’s fears ; 
Who see corruption’s strong, increasing tide 
O’erwhelming ev'ry good, on ev'ry side! 
Where soul-defiling pleasure—luxury— 

With all its sinful waves, runs mountains-high ; 
Destroying time, and charity’s resource, 

And every Christian grace, and duty’s force. 
This people must, if mankind 1s brought back 
(By bright example), point to them the track. 

And, oh! may this small City on a hill 
By genuine goodness be distinguish’d stil ! 
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May they their standard keep, their simple sign— 
Fatrest construction of the Laws Divine— 
That so to them true Pilgrims may repatr, 
Share in the scorn—their inward comfort share. 
Come, then, my friend, leave this degenerate age — 
Short ts life’s journey, im tts longest stage ! 
Relinguish learned honours, wit, and fame ; 
Take up thy daily cross—despise the shame ; 
Boldly for truth thy testimony bear ; 
The crown will then be thine that heavenly conquerors wear.” 


Mrs. Knowles was acquainted with Dr. Johnson, whom 
she used to meet at the house of Mr. Dilly, the first introduction 
being in 1776. Like “the admirable Mrs. Chapone,” the 
friend of Johnson and Gilbert White, she was not afraid of 
an argument with the great man, and the waggish Wilkes 
declared that the Doctor admired the charms of the fair 
Quaker. He certainly praised her “sutile pictures’’ in 
needlework ; her magnum opus in this art appears to have 
been a piece representing the King. Miss Seward and others 
were present at.one interview, when Mrs. Knowles pleaded for 
a reconciliation between Dr. Johnson and a young lady who 
had incurred his displeasure, and much has been written about 
it in Johnsonian literature. She also much admired his knack 
of reading: “‘ He gets at the substance of a book directly ; 
he tears the heart out of it.” She would argue with much 
ingenuity and pertinacity against him, and on one occasion 
he admitted that she raised a point of view that was fresh 
to him. Details of their conversations may be read in Boswell, 
and in her contributions to the Gentleman's Magazine for 
June, 1791. It is a very memorable thing for their native 
county that Johnson wrote of Mrs. Knowles to Mrs. Thrale : 
“She is a Staffordshire woman, and I am to go and see her. 
Staffordshire is the nursery of art; here they grow up till 
they are transplanted to London.” 

RUSSELL MARKLAND. 
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PRISCILLA POINTON (MRS. PICKERING). 


N the eighteenth century there lived in Staffordshire a 

blind poetess claiming humble affinity with Homer, 

Milton, and—Blacklock! This was Priscilla Pointon, born 

at Lichfield in 1750. Her first published volume, bearing 

the well-worn title of Poems on Several Occasions, appeared 
in 1770 under the patronage of subscribers whose names fill 
no fewer than fifty pages. From her writings we learn that she 
lost her sight at the age of thirteen, “ occasioned by a violent 
headache.” In her early days she was kept under “ the 
strictest subjection by an aged parent,”’ and was often at a 
loss for an amanuensis. Yet at the age of twenty her poems 
appeared. She was haunted by the lost pleasures of sight, 
once known but now denied to her, but her fortitude con- 
quered her longing. In a Consolatory Ode (her first written 
poem) she writes— 


“Full twice six shining summers pass’d away, 
The dread thirteenth in darkness wrapp’d my day ; 
When on a rapid wing my dear sight fled, 
And left me here, with drooping, mournful head.” 


Yet her later verses prove that she could be sprightly, or 
write easily of nature, asin A Pastoral Prece or lines on Biana,, 
in Staffordshire, displaying her philosophical outlook. Many 
of her poems are addressed to various people on certain 
incidents, and she shows much spirit and some quickness of 
wit—in fact, I’m afraid Priscilla could be a bit of a spitfire, 
though often with reason. For example, on being accused of 
plagiarism she did not spare the gentleman— 


“Grimace and nonsense 1s your chef delight ; 
To please the wise (‘tvs not for fools) I write.” 
387 
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Sincerity and candour lend relief alike to smooth platitudes 
and crudities. She occasionally attended the opera, an event 
duly celebrated in verse ; as also the occasion when a blind 
boy set one of her poems to music. She seems to have spent 
some time at Chester, and often praised in grateful terms the 
people of that city, and of other towns which had encouraged 
her poetry, including her native place— 


“Wou'd now Apollo but assist my verse, 
Thy ments, Lichfield, I'd with joy rehearse: 
From thee such Geniuses have sprung, ’tis true, 
That Greece nor Rome scarce eer their equals knew. 
Whilst ev’ry grace adorns great Newton’s mind, 
Another Shakespeare we in Garrick find. 
Johnson ! thy genius, each must sure commend 
Who to good sense, or learning, are a friend. 
Fain, fain, dear Lichfield, I’d aloud proclaim 
Thy people's virtues, as they merit fame.” 


After a deliberate search for actual blessings that may 
spring from her state, she wistfully writes— 


“ Let Patience therefore have her perfect work, 
Nor, in my breast, Reluctance longer lurk ; 
For why should I (demeanour most unjust) 
Veracity divine at all distrust ? 

In hopeless manner, why give way to grief ? 
Lo! I beheve ; helb Thou mine unbelief.” 


She married a Mr. Pickering, of Birmingham, in 1788, 
and her second volume of poems was issued two years later. 
We can grant her plea for indulgence, and leave her with the 
thought of the poet who hailed her as “ Sweet Philomela ! 
warbling in the shade.” 

RUSSELL MARKLAND. 
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ON LEAVING BIANA, IN STAFFORDSHIRE. 


What though, Biana, I must now leave thee, 

Yet will I hold thy shades more dear to me 
Than all the pleasure in a city dwells, 

Where round me fiutter powder’d Beaux and Belles: 
In thee old Time did rapid wing away, 

And with new joys he crown’d each happy day ; 
While thus from me the hours did smiling run, 
Which most shou’d please me seem’d to strive in turn; 
If e’er I walked the meads or gardens round, 

The feather’d train wou’d join in tuneful sound, 
As if they knew I nothing cou’d see there, 

So kindly sung to charm my list’ning ear. 

But now adieu where vi’lets decorate, 

And linnets warble o’er the calm retreat: 

Ye bleating Flocks, and feather’d Choir, farewell, 
And dear Biana, which does far excel 

Each splendid Court, where Folly’s train attends, 
Thy welcome guests must all be Virtue’s friends : 
Within thy walls may peace be ever found, 
Without thy gates may plenty spread the ground ; 
I’m yet unskill’d thy owner’s worth to tell, 

Since all that’s noble in that Fair does dwell. 


LADY GEORGIANA FULLERTON. 


ORN at Tixall Hall, Staffordshire, on September 23, 
1812, this talented and noble lady, the youngest 
daughter of Lord Granville, must take her place among 
the poets of her shire by reason of the slim, refined 
volume of verse she published in 1872 under the 
title The Gold-digger and Other Verses. No critic, we think, 
could take so depreciating a view of this volume as the modest 
author expresses in her preface: “It is with poetry as it 
is with music: there are persons that enjoy a common tune 
or a simple melody more than the sublime strains of the 
great masters, andin the same way inferior poetry sometimes 
finds favour with readers who may not care so much for 
higher works of genius. No one who has clothed, however 
imperfect, some of the thoughts and feelings of a lifetime, 
need despair of meeting with unknown friends who will 
have had the same impressions, or experienced the same 
emotions, and who will like to see them reproduced.” 

Far otherwise than as “inferior ’’ judged the publisher, 
Mr. George Bentley, to whom in 1841 the daughter of the 
British Ambassador in Paris, urged by the simple desire to 
increase her store for charitable objects, impulsively sent a 
poem without telling anyone, even her husband or father. 
It was an English version from the French of the poet of 
Languedoc, Jacques Jasmin, called The Blind Girl of Castel 
Cuillé, and Mr. Bentley published it in his well-known 
magazine, and sent the authoress twelve guineas on the day 
it appeared. Delighted with her success, she sent him another 
poem, which was also accepted; and although after this 
she at once turned her attention to writing a novel, Ellen 
Middleton, as likely to be more lucrative than poetry, yet 
she still expressed her feelings in verse from time to time. 
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As in her early ’teens her first literary attempt (a love story 
of the days of the Troubadors, written at Dieppe) was in 
verse, sO the last composition she ever wrote, during her 
last illness at Bournemouth, was an unfinished poem on her 
last view of the sea. 

Of her Staffordshire home Lady Georgiana writes, in a 
sketch of her own life : “‘ My father rented Tixall Hall in 1808, 
at the time of his marriage with Lady Harriet Cavendish, and 
retained it for several years. It belonged to Sir Clifford 
Constable, the head of an old Catholic family, and in the 
records of the days of persecution frequent mention is made 
Of Ate: 

Among her earliest recollections were ‘‘ the picturesque 
beauty of the ruins and surrounding scenery of this ancient 
abode, and the Chapel enshrined amidst the wild ruins close 
to the house, built on the ruins of another of earlier date.’’ 
Such were the scenes associated with the Astons that appealed 
to Arthur Clifford, who compiled Tixall Poetry. Lady 
Georgiana continues: “‘ We finally left in 1819, taking leave 
of Cannock Chase, my favourite walk, where we used to run 
up and down the healthy hillocks,’”’ and she mentions also the 
“Christmas mummers, who had furnished one of our childish 

oys. 

The hours she spent reading poetry with her mother were 
recalled as some of the pleasantest of her childhood. Shake- 
speare, Thomson, and Sir Walter Scott were among the authors 
read ; traces of the especial influence of Scott can be seen in 
her ballads. French was so early familiar to her that she 
wrote: ‘‘I began to write scraps of French verses when I 
was nine years old, and amongst my other attempts was a 
tragedy on the story of King John and Prince Arthur.” 
Later she wrote French verse with ease rare in a foreigner ; 
but no wonder, as so many years of her life were passed at 
the Embassy. In France she mixed with the gifted society 
that surrounded the person of Louis XVIII., and on her visits 
to England at Chatsworth, the seat of her uncle, the Duke of 
Devonshire, she was introduced to English society. All these 
changing scenes in her life were an education for her ; but very 
soon, and of her own free will, she separated herself from the 
ways to which she was born. Much as she had enjoyed this 
life, her tastes became more simple and her gentle and bright 
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disposition more serious. At her marriage in 1833 to Mr. 
A. G. Fullerton she became more and more absorbed in the 
interests of home life, literary work, and the numerous 
charities which she quietly and unostentatiously aided with 
personal service. Her husband had similar tastes to her own, 
but they lived at the Embassy until 1841, when Lord Granville 
retired from office ; meanwhile, a heavy trial overtook them— 
the loss of their only son, who was born in 1834. After leaving 
the Embassy, they often changed their residence, living much 
abroad, enjoying the picturesque sights of Rome and other 
laces. 

i Lady Fullerton made her avowed début in literature in 
1844 by the publication of Ellen Middleton, a novel of English 
domestic life, full of quiet power and pathos. This was 
followed in 1847 by Grantley Manor, and 1852 by Lady Bird. 
She wrote also, in French, a singular work, neither a novel 
nor a biography, portraying the life of the French Countess 
de Bonneval, which appeared in 1857. In P. Douhaire’s 
introduction to the French original, he remarks on the 
tendencies, even in youth, that “ended in leading her to 
embrace Catholicism.” 

Sixty short poems form the whole of Lady Fullerton’s 
collection. Of these, The Gold-digger is perhaps the most 
dramatic, while many compilations contain her hymn, To the 
Sacred Heart, commencing— 


“O Heart of Jesus, Heart of God, 
O source of boundless love, 
By angels praised, by saints adored, 
From their bright homes above.” 


Lady Georgiana Charlotte Fullerton died on January 109, 
1885, at Bournemouth, where she had passed the last two 
years of her life, in the gradual loosening of all earthly ties by 
a patiently borne illness, and the world was the poorer by the 
loss of this noble and unselfish soul. 

YMAL Oswin. 
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AT THE ELEVATION. 


In breathless silence kneel: with trembling rapture feel 
The hour of grace is nigh. 

Watch for the signal given, as for a voice from Heaven— 
The Lord is standing by. 

Stir not the silent air, e’en by the words of prayer, 
Breathe not too loud a sigh. 

In your heart’s deep recess your fears, your hopes express, 
Send up a speechless cry. 

Mute be the organ’s strain, man’s voice of praise is vain 
When God is all in all. 

Speak not, let words alone; be still, His presence own, 
Before Him prostrate fall. 

This is no common hour, this is no human power— 
God is among you now! 

And each full heart may share in Peter’s raptured prayer 
On the lone mountain’s brow. 


THE SPIRIT’S WORK. 


In various ways we cannot scan God deals with human hearts, 

Breaks into some, and through that breach, like His own lightning 
darts ; 

‘Through suffering or through terror takes rebellious wills by storm, 

And shows His love for them at times in stern and awful form. 

But silently, by slow degrees, like dew at evening hour, 

He steals into more gentle souls with sweet resistless power. 

Some souls when they begin to feel the weight of that great love 

Find that no earthly loveliness their sympathy can move. 

While others in created scenes with rapture see God’s hand 

Imprinting beauty on the face of sky, and sea, and land. 

One saint will walk the livelong day by Nemi’s crystal main, 

And of the glorious scene at eve no memory retain ; 

Another loves to gaze on flowers, and scents the sweetest rose, 

And straightway, crying, ‘‘ God is good,” in ecstasy she goes. 

‘Oh ! there are endless means and ways, some stormy and some sweet, 

Through which God’s guiding hand conducts His favoured children’s 
feet ; 

Thorns are in all, but some have few to tread down as they go, 

And every shrub or tree they pass its blossoms o’er them throw. 

The bleeding feet, the aching brow, the desert’s scorching air, 

‘The tempter’s lures, the inward strife, they are not doomed to share. 

Which are most blest? We dare not say. God has a work for each, 

A path, a purpose, and an end that to His feet will reach. 


DINAH MARIA MULOCK (MRS. CRAIK). 
1 


ONGFELLOW’S poem, The Day is Done, expresses 
the very spirit in which one comes to Dinah Mulock— 
we come to her when we are in no mood for “‘ the grand 
old masters.”” She has no deep philosophy to teach ; 
she is not driven to write of any great spiritual conflict, 

any agony of questioning or revolt. Her outlook on life is not 
complex, it is simple and trustful; her sympathy is wide 
and wonderfully understanding, but she is never puzzled, never 
entangled with insoluble problems which echo with a cry of 
distress in the works of almost all the great poets. She is 
often sad, but always peaceful. The conventions of the 
Victorian age have made their mark strongly on her subjects 
and her treatment of them, but her simplicity and directness 
are full of refreshment : it is a heart’s ease to turn to them 
now and again, after the difficulty—sometimes the obscurity— 
which one is often asked to admire for its own sake in many 
modern writers. Miss Mulock is to those writers what a 
Romney portrait is to a Post-Impressionist study. 

Like Jane Austen, Miss Mulock is mainly concerned with 
domestic comedy and tragedy; two other of her con- 
temporaries, George Eliot and George Sand, she is singularly 
unlike. In her experience, Elizabeth Browning was unlike 
them, but that their storm-swept natures and their social 
revolt would not be incomprehensible to her we see by her 
sonnet addressed to George Sand. These things hardly would 
have been comprehensible to Dinah Mulock. Much of their 
world was outside her very consciousness; their struggles 
and their problems were entirely foreign to her. Rarely in 
her work is there a hint of struggle or question, never of 
rebellion. And yet perhaps the questioning spirit which 
tormented George Eliot, which torments the world in this 
day of Maggie Tullivers, was lying dormant in her. It awakens 
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a little in two sonnets, entitled A Question, where she even 
touches on the problem of dual personality. I wonder if it 
would have been completely aroused had she been born, not 
in 1826, but two generations later. 

Yet it is hard to tell when Miss Mulock is showing us a 
bit of her own heart. She is never personal, as is Elizabeth 
Browning, to whom she addressed a rather pathetic poem. 
She did not develop the dramatic instinct, but she possessed 
in a high degree one essential of the dramatist—the power of 
seeing through the eyes and hearing through the ears of others. 
She loved to translate the thoughts and feelings of others, to 
express for those who lacked the power of expression. Often 
in her writings she masqueraded as a man. Women are 
fond of complaining that man never fully understands the 
woman’s point of view. Perhaps woman understands man 
equally badly, though this aspect of the truth seldom strikes 
her. But the poet and the dramatist must interpret the 
loves and hates, the joys and sorrows, the hopes and fears 
of all humanity, and Miss Mulock’s works, both prose and 
poetry, have this spiritual gift of tongues. The reserve in 
her work about her own thoughts and feelings is the outcome 
of a character which regarded all intimate relationships as 
too sacred to be displayed to the curious gaze of the public. 
It was her desire that after her death little should be said 
about the woman, whatever of praise or blame should be 
measured out to the author. In accordance with this wish, 
those who knew her best are silent as to much about the 
woman which would necessarily have been of great interest 
to those who admire the author. 

Dinah Maria Mulock was born at Stoke-on-Trent on April 
20, 1826. Her father, a Baptist minister, did not succeed 
in making his home a happy one, and Miss Mulock, for all 
her meek and quiet spirit, was no patient and eternally 
submissive Griselda. Indignant for her mother, whom she 
adored, Miss Mulock took her and her two young brothers 
away to London, and worked to support them with marvellous 
success, considering she was only about twenty years old. 
She wrote stories for fashion books and tales for children, 
in a fever of determination to make money that was worthy 
of the most independent of modern suffragists. After about 
three years of this noble and spirited struggle, her novel, 
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The Ogilvies, gave her a wider reputation. It was published 
in 1849, the birth-year of Mrs. Gaskell’s Ruth and Charlotte 
Bronté’s Jane Eyre. It was the beginning of a successful 
literary career for Miss Mulock, which was not interrupted 
until her death. From 1850 to 1887 numerous works appeared, 
the most notable, of course, being John Halifax, Gentleman, 
in 1857. In 1852 she published a volume of poems, and in 
1881 a collected edition of her verse called Poems of Thirty 
Years. 

In 1865 Miss Mulock married George Lillie Craik, a 
partner in Macmillan and Co. In accordance with her known 
wish, to which I have alluded, we know little of her intimate 
family life save that it was happy. All her life she loved 
and was loved by children and girls, and though she had 
no children she adopted an orphan baby who was to her as 
a child of her own. The twenty-two years of her married life 
were passed with her husband and her adopted daughter, 
Dorothy, in ‘“ The Corner House,”’ near Shortlands, in Kent, 
which was practically bought and furnished out of the proceeds 
of John Halifax. 

In the autumn of 1887, when Dorothy’s marriage was 
approaching, her adopted mother felt anxious that the 
wedding should be over, as she thought her health a little 
failing. It may have been a presentiment, for she died on 
October 12, a few weeks before the marriage was to have 
taken place. But though her wish to be present at it was not 
to be fulfilled, death came to her suddenly and gently, and 
as she would have wished. 

One morning, when her husband was leaving the house, 
Dorothy made a laughing remark about their loving leave- 
taking, and her adopted mother replied that, though so long 
married, they were lovers still. These were the last words 
her husband was to hear from her lips. She was buried at 
Keston Church, near Bromley, a place of quiet beauty, 
where she had wished that she might lie. 

One of the fairies who brought gifts to Dinah Mulock at 
her birth endowed her with a rich talent for friendship. A 
delightful circle, men and women who loved some form of 
art, and were interested in progressive thought, began to 
gather round her, even before her own reputation was wide. 
Many members of her little coterie were interested in 
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spiritualism, which had just made its way to England. Among 
her friends were Westland Marston, the dramatist and critic ; 
Alexander Macmillan; Charles E. Mudie, great librarian and 
small poet; and the well-known painter, Sir Noel Paton. 
In the year of her death her portrait was painted by Herkomer. 
Mr. and Mrs. Holman Hunt were at her funeral, also Lord 
Morley, then Mr. John Morley, and many other bearers of 
honoured names. 

Perhaps she would scarcely have been so well known but 
for her personal popularity with her circle of friends. She 
has been very widely read both in the British Isles and in the 
United States. She received a small pension from Civil List, 
the only State recognition possible to be given to an author. 
This, by the way, was set aside from the time of her marriage 
to help needy writers. But she can hardly be called a great 
poet, or a great novelist. She is no revolutionary. She has 
changed neither methods nor ideas ; she has shed no startling 
light on any old problem; she is just one of the peaceful 
flowers of art which make the world the sweeter. In the 
sympathy with everyday human joys and sorrows, which 
enables her to write of the heart of another with such a 
personal note, lies most of the secret of her appeal. There 
are few incidents in her novels, and yet they are full of human 
interest. John Halifax is the work with which her name is 
usually associated. She always described herself as ‘‘ The 
Author of ‘ John Halifax, Gentleman,’”’ although she con- 
sidered A Life for a Life her best book. John Halifax was 
published in 1857 by Henry Blackett, whilst Miss Mulock was 
living in a cottage called Wildwood, North End, Hampstead. 
The tale was suggested to her imagination by some passing 
incident she saw during a visit to Tewkesbury, and the scenery 
described in the book is the scenery of Tewkesbury and its 
neighbourhood. The name John Halifax she actually read 
on a tombstone in the Abbey churchyard. This simple tale 
of an apprentice lad who desired to be a gentleman and 
succeeded in being it shows plainly how democratic, in the 
highest sense, were Miss Mulock’s sympathies. Here, too, 
as in many other of her books, and in many of her poems, where 
she uses the medium of the first person, the individual note 
is strangely intense, the feeling that we are reading of the 
writer’s actual experiences curiously strong. It is singular 
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how this peculiarly womanly woman seemed to enjoy viewing 
life from the standpoint of aman. Perhaps it is less remarkable 
that, childless herself, she had an equal power of writing of the 
feelings of a mother as though they were her own. Her 
maternal feeling is also apparent in many poems—rather 
pathetically, perhaps, in those supposed to be written by a 
mother, and charmingly in those called Poems for the Young. 
Some of these are in their way as delightful in their simplicity 
as R. L. Stevenson’s Child’s Garden of Verses. Mrs. Craik’s 
power of being an onlooker seems to have introduced a slight 
touch of the poseuse into her simplicity, for I have been told 
of her that at a children’s party in the North of Ireland she 
was a delightful playmate, the life of the party, and yet could 
not resist an occasional hint which kept the onlookers aware 
that here was the author of John Halifax playing with 
children ! 

Children proverbially hate a “story with a moral,” a 
feeling which, I fancy, they but rarely outlive. It is a pity 
that so many of Mrs. Craik’s poems are somewhat spoiled 
for old and young by the fact that the last stanza contains a 
moral. Yet it issomewhat atoned for by her evident unaffected 
sincerity. 

Many, perhaps most, of her poems are suggested by 
incidents, sorrow or joy, death or birth, in the families of 
her friends. Philip My King was written to her godson, 
Philip Bourke Marston, “ the blind poet,” son of her old friend 
Westland Marston. Perhaps her best sonnet is David’s Child, 
in spite of the disadvantage of its irregular form. The Path 
Through the Corn, The Golden Island, and The Night Before the 
Mowing, are charming poems; but, though perhaps less 
popular, there is a tinge of quaint humour in A Serious 
Valentine, and an imaginative strain in Cathair Fhargus 
(Fergus’s Seat), which seems to me to set them rather apart 
from her more commonplace work. I shall conclude by 
quoting three stanzas of Cathair Fhargus. 

_There is a sort of solemn dignity in this poem which 
Miss Mulock has not elsewhere attained. The allusion is 
to a mountain in Arran Island, called ‘“‘ Fergus’s Seat,” 
because the formation of the summit resembles a human 
profile— 
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“ Hence, Heaven cursed me with a granted prayer ; 
Made my hill-seat eternal ; bade me keep : 
My pageant of majestic lone despair, 
While one by one into infinite deep 
Sank kindred, realm, throne, world: yet I lay there. 


“There still I le. Where are my glories fled ? 
My wisdom that I boasted as divine ? 
My grand primeval women fair, who shed 
Their whole life’s joy to crown one hour of mine, 
And lived to curse the love they coveted ? 


““Gone—gone. Uncounted @ons have rolled by, 
And still my ghost sits by its corpse of stone, 
And still the blue smile of the new-formed sky 
Finds me unchanged. Slow centuries crawling on 
Bring myriads happy death: I cannot die.” 


HELEN Morony. 


II. 
EARLY REMINISCENCES OF MRs. CRAIK. 


In extension of the foregoing appreciation, some interesting 
particulars about the early life of the author of John Halifax, 
Gentleman, unknown to Richard Garnett, who wrote Mrs. 
Craik’s memoir for the Dictionary of National Biography, 
will be appreciated by all lovers of the novel wherein is 
answered the question: ‘‘ How can we practise Christianity 
in our daily lives? ”’ 

From her beautiful home at Shortlands, where she spent 
practically all her married life, Mrs. Craik, in 1882, wrote : 
“T always thought of Newcastle as my ‘ native place,’ because 
we came to live there when I was about six or seven, but I 
was born at Longfield Cottage, Hartshill, which is, I think, 
in the parish of Stoke-upon-Trent.’”’ Longfield Cottage is no 
longer in existence, though almost on the site of Miss Mulock’s 
birthplace is a large modern residence which is appropriately 
named ‘“‘ Longfield.” But one hundred years ago there were 
two cottages, and in the larger dwelt Mrs. Mellard, widow 
of Thomas Mellard, a well-to-do tanner of Newcastle-under- 
Lyme, and along with her were her two daughters, Mary and 
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Dinah. To the other cottage, the gardener’s, came Thomas. 
Mulock about the year 1821, and from there he courted 
Dinah Mellard, who is said to have been very pretty, with 
many admirers. They were married at Stoke-upon-Trent 
in June, 1825, and in the next year the following entry was. 
recorded in the family Bible : ‘‘ Dinah Maria Mulock, daughter 
of Thomas and Dinah Mulock, was born on April 20, 1826, at 
30 minutes past seven o’clock in the evening.” At five years. 
of age Dinah Mulock and her parents removed to the adjacent 
ancient borough of Newcastle-under-Lyme ; and a happy 
picture of the author’s childhood, which seems intended to 
be accepted as an actual presentment of her own early days, 
is recorded in Studies from Life: “‘ Our playplace was the 
garden, the green, and the great field before the terrace 
[Mount Pleasant], where we lived; there was a tabooed 
region beyond, consisting of the parade and the public walks, 
where we were not allowed to go in our blue pinafores.” 
“Once, and only once, the great field was made into hay. 
The novelty of the thing—the beauty of acres upon acres of 
waving, flowery grass, the exquisite perfume when it was 
down, and the excitement during the whole of hay-time, 
lasting a good while, for I remember one end of the field was 
green again before the other was mown—makes that summer 
one of the most vivid in our juvenile history.” 

Besides the account of her childhood days, two short 
extracts of which are given, a short description of Newcastle, 
under the name of “ Oldchurch,” is recorded in her early 
novel entitled Olive: “‘ Yet there was a curious fascination 
about Oldchurch. She never forgot it. The two great wide 
streets—High Street and Butcher Row,—intersecting one 
another in the form of a cross; the two churches—the Old 
Church, gloomy and Norman, with its ghostly graveyard ; 
and the New Church, shining white amidst a pleasant garden 
cemetery, beneath one of whose flower-beds her baby brother 
lay ; the two shops, the only ones she ever visited—the con- 
fectioner’s, where she stood to watch the yearly fair, and the 
bookseller’s, whither she dragged her nurse on any excuse 
that she might pore over its incalculable treasures.” The last 
part above quoted, beginning “‘ the two shops,”’ is inscribed on 
a mahogany mantelpiece which until recently adorned the 
confectioner’s shop at the top of the Ironmarket, formerly 
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called Butcher Row, because before the covered market was 
built, the butchers had their stands there. Now it is in a 
bookseller’s shop, though not in Messrs. Mandley and Unett’s, 
the successors to the original bookseller, Mr. William Henry 
Hyde, who became a trustee of the Mulock property. 

Brampton Academy, where Dinah Mulock received her 
education, is now a private house ; the old church has been 
rebuilt, and in it is a small window to the memory of Mrs. 
Craik’s grandparents, to the cost of which, when it was 
inserted rather more than fifty years ago, the author herself 
contributed ; and the only memorial of the ten impressionable 
childhood years spent in Newcastle-under-Lyme is that 
quotation from Olive in the old confectioner’s shop. 

One great delight in those early days for Dinah Mulock 
was a visit on Llewellyn’s big open car to her grandmother, 
Mrs. Mellard, at Bucknall, a small township near Stoke-upon- 
Trent. Mrs. Mellard left Longfield Cottage soon after her 
two daughters married in 1825, and went to live at the Big 
House near Bucknall Church. At the back of the house is a 
large orchard, but many of the fruit trees have been cut down 
since old Mrs. Mellard’s day: she died at Bucknall on July 
28, 1839. 

The following lines are from Mrs. Craik’s poem entitled 
The Shaking of the Pear-tree :— 


“Of all days I remember 
In summers passed away, 
Was ‘the shaking of the pear-tree’ 
In grandma’s orchard gay. 


* * * * * * 


“ So off we started gaily, 
Heedless of jolt or jar; 
Through town, and lane, and hamlet, 
In old Llewellyn’s car. 


* * * * * ** 
“ But yet this very minute 
I seem to see it all— 


The pear-tree’s empty branches, 
The grey of evening-fall ; 
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“The children’s homeward silence, 
The furnace fires that glowed, 
Each mile or so, out-streaming 
Across the lonely road ; 


“And high, high set in heaven, 
One large, bright, beauteous star 
That shone between the curtains 
Of old Llewellyn’s car.” 


Years afterwards, when Mrs. Craik was living in her happy 
home at the Corner House, Shortlands, she paid a visit to 
Newcastle and drove over to Bucknall to see once again the 
old house where she had spent such happy days. 

Mr. James Tellwright, of Hanley, had bought the Big 
House, and was living in it when Mrs. Craik came with her 
adopted daughter Dorothy. The Jatter was most disappointed 
when she learned that the old pear-tree had been cut down. 
A few days after this visit Mrs. Tellwright received a copy of 
Our Year: A Child’s Book in Prose and Verse, by the Author 
of John Halifax, Gentleman,” and after the poem, from which 
several verses have been quoted, Mrs. Craik had written: 
“ Bucknall : From the Author, remembering August Io, 1878.” 

Dinah Mulock’s earliest preserved attempt at literary 
composition seems to be a set of verses entitled The Party 
of Cats, which is assigned to her eleventh year ; but her first 
published verses were on the birth of a Princess, in the 
Staffordshire Advertiser, January 16, 1841, soon after the 
Mulocks had left Newcastle for London. 

In the same year Miss Mulock wrote to her bosom friend 
in Newcastle: ‘“‘ I have become much attached to London, 
and can now consider it as my home ; indeed, I should be very 
sorry to leave it, as Newcastle before.”’ 

More than thirty years later Mrs. Craik’s only Newcastle 
correspondent was Mr. Horton, the bookseller of Merrial 
Street. When Mrs. Craik was a girl in Newcastle, Horton 
was an apprentice at Mr. W. H. Hyde’s bookshop. In one of 
her letters to him, dated April 4, 1875, she gives an interesting 
account of her adopted daughter: “‘ My little daughter is not 
my own—we have no children. Nor have we any idea whose 
child she is. She was found one New Year’s morning—half 
dead with cold—on the road-side at Beckenham, a little baby 
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about ten months old. My husband let me adopt her, and she 
is now the dearest and sweetest little girl of three years old— 
that is as near as we can guess. We christened her Dorothy, 
“the gift of God.” She takes our name, and is brought up as 
our own child. We often call her Sunshine—she is such a 
bright, sweet-natured child.” 

Mrs. Craik’s fame now rests so completely upon her 
masterpiece, the story of a David and a Jonathan in faultless 
English undefiled, that one is apt to forget that she has a 
claim as a writer of verses which often only just miss deserving 
the higher name of poetry. Originality of thought as well as 
real feeling is shown in PAtltp My King, written for her 
godson, afterwards the blind poet Philip Bourke Marston. In 
view of his shadowed career, there is a pathetic interest in 


the first verse. 
T. PAPE. 


PHILIP” MY “KING; 


Look at me with thy large brown eyes, 
Philip my king, 

Round whom the enshadowing purple lies 

Of babyhood’s royal dignities : 

Lay on my neck thy tiny hand 

With love’s invisible sceptre laden ; 

I am thine Esther to command 

Till thou shalt find a queen-handmaiden, 
Philip my king. 


O the day when thou goest a-wooing, 
Philip my king ! 

When those beautiful lips are suing, 

And some gentle heart’s bars undoing 

Thou dost enter, love-crowned, and there 

Sittest love glorified. Rule kindly, 

Tenderly, over thy kingdom fair, 

For we that love, ah! we love so blindly, 
Philip my king. 


Up from thy sweet mouth,—unto thy brow, 
Philip my king ! 
The spirit that there lies sleeping now 
May rise like a giant and make men bow 
As to one heaven-chosen amongst his peers : 
My Saul, than thy brethren taller and fairer 
Let me behold thee in future years ;— 
Yet thy head needeth a circlet rarer, 
Philip my king. 
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—A wreath not of gold, but palm. One day, 
Philip my king, 

Thou too must tread, as we trod, a way 

Thorny and cruel and cold and gray: 

Rebels within thee and foes without, 

Will snatch at thy crown. But march on, glorious, 

Martyr, yet monarch: till angels shout 

As thou sit’st at the feet of God, victorious, 
“Philip the king!” 


DAVID’S CHILD. 
“Ts the child dead ?’’—And they said, “‘ He is dead.” 


In face of a great sorrow like to death, 

How do we wrestle night and day with tears ; 
How do we fast and pray; how small appears 
The outside world, while, hanging on some breath 
Of fragile hope, the chamber where we lie 
Includes all space.—But if, sudden at last 

The blow falls; or by incredulity 

Fond led, we—never having one thought cast 
Towards years where ‘‘ the child’’ was not—see it die, 
And with it all our future, all our past,— 

We just look round us with a dull surprise : 

For lesser pangs we had fill’d earth with cries 

Of wild and angry grief that would be heard :— 
But when the heart is broken—not a word. 


HARRIET NOKES. 


ARRIET NOKES, doer of good deeds and poetess, 

was born at Bilston on December 6, 1830. Her 

father, who had served his apprenticeship at a 

printing-office, and was author of some few pamphlets, 

came to Bilston in 1822 and started a printing 
business at the corner of Oxford Street. His daughter received 
a private education, and as she grew up devoted herself to 
philanthropic work, until at length she became Lady Superior 
of St. Mary’s Penitentiary, Stone, Dartford, Kent, and gained 
attention by various published addresses to girls and writings 
on Penitentiary Work. She was also a contributor to the 
National Magazine and other journals, and was quoted in an 
address by Lady Frederick Cavendish. 

Character, above all else, raises men above their fellows, 
and Harriet Nokes was of the noblest, devoting her life and 
energies to the cause of girlhood. She was particularly suited 
for the delicate work she undertook. In a tribute to her 
memory, a writer bears testimony to her “ sanctified common- 
sense, which marked her conduct of affairs, the calm enthusiasm 
with which she worked in a cause always dear to her heart, 
the sense of humour which is never lacking in a truly devout 
soul.”’ Her pen was always active in support of her work, 
her sincere writings appearing under the initials ‘“H.N.” Of 
these the most memorable is Thirty-two Years in a House of 
Mercy, 1895. She carried on this work through great suffering, 
her spirit gallantly showing in the manner she once refused to 
depart for some health resort, declaring, “I have made up 
my mind to enjoy my bad health at home!” She died on 
October 2, 1895, and her resting-place is in Stone Churchyard. 
Her sister, Miss Sarah Anne Nokes, continued the work until 
IgII, when, through failing health and increasing years, she 
resigned after thirty-six years’ work. 
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But it is with Miss Harriet Nokes’ slender volume of verse 
that we are concerned, The Home Wreath and Other Poems, 
published in 1857, and printed at 9, Church Street, Bilston, 
by her father. It was dedicated to Lady Emily Foley, and 
“under the immediate patronage’”’ of certain well-known 
people, including Philip James Bailey. 

These poems are very often melancholy, yet with an air 
of hopefulness beyond the sadness, and at other times the 
sentiment runs along in a smoothly flowing stream, yet, 
though the wording is sometimes trite, it is easy to see that 
the author wrote in all sincerity of feeling, for she says— 


“T had lived 
Alone in all things dearest to my soul.” 


There is a glint of light on the waters of this stream which 
holds the attention for a moment. Notice the seventh line 
in the following verses from My Books :— 


“My pleasant friends! of whom I never weary, 
To whom I come in sunshine and in shade ; 
Whose welcome is as kind when days are dreary, 
As when Hope’s rainbow seems too bright to fade. 


“ You tell me tales of whispering groves and bowers, 
Upon whose beauty I may seldom gaze ; 
You paint the sunset light on closing flowers, 
And linger fondly o’er its fading rays.” 


While living at Bilston she turned to local events at times 
for a subject, such as Stanzas Written for the Exhibition of Fine 
Arts Held in Bilston, July, 1857. Other poems that may be 
mentioned are To Georgiana Bennet, a Staffordshire poetess 
of whom she was a devoted friend; The Sunshine Will 
Return, which was set to music by George Linley, musician 
and poet ; and Trust Again, written in a more optimistic vein. 
In certain moods she earnestly hoped that at least ‘‘ one might 
live ”’ of her poems, for she worshipped poetry as she sings 
in A Fragment quoted below. Miss Nokes did not cease to 
write poetry after the publication of The Home Wreath. I 
have had the good fortune to see a manuscript book of hers 
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which contains poems written as late as 1884, and in these 
pages the development of her character and human sympathy 
shines out as the light of a nature beautiful in its simplicity. 
Yet she was fully alive to the world about her, and we find 
later verses on certain Staffordshire events, and a poem on 


The Atlantic Telegraph—“ this silent speech ’’—written August 
31, 1858— 


“The western land—the gem-set isle— 
Are linked by magic power, 
And unborn ages yet shall bless 
The triumph of this hour.” 


Lady Frederick Cavendish was a friend of the poetess. 
When Lord Frederick Cavendish, Chief Secretary for Ireland, 
was blindly assassinated while passing through Phcenix Park, 
Dublin, with Thomas Henry Burke, on that sad sixth of May, 
1882, Miss Harriet Nokes wrote a sonnet to her friend on 
the tragic event. 

Some lines may be revived, as now, on account of her part 
in the varied verse productions of her county; can it be 
hoped that the revival may be more than transitory, and 
that her unpublished verses may some day be given to such 
understanding hearts, for whom they have a message of their 
own, though in a minor key? For, though her life knew 
shadow, she could still write that— 


“Tf light has left the valley 
It rests on the distant hill.” 


RUSSELL MARKLAND. 


A FRAGMENT. 
From The Home Wreath. 


TI cannot, oh! I cannot give thee up, 

Sweet Poesy! thy cup is charmed, and they 

Whose lips but touch the brim, lose in that touch 
All power to leave thee, though the will were theirs. 
For the dread peril which men say lurks round 

A child of song, doth not belong to thee, 
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My gentle harp! But rather hath its birth 

In thoughts to which thou givest language meet : 
I cannot, oh! I cannot give thee up! 

As well ye might command a new-made bride 
To tear her husband’s image from her heart, 

Or bid a young, fond mother to keep back 

The gushing love she pours upon her babe, 

As tell a minstrel to forsake his lyre ! 


SHAKESPEARE’S BIRTHDAY. 
From Miss Nokes’ MS. Book. 


While Avon’s silvery stream flows singing on, 
Pilgrims from every land shall seek its shore 
To gaze with rev’rent eyes on paths once trod 
By him whose fame has spread the wide world o’er. 


And when the exile ’neath some distant sky 
Tells of his island home with kindling cheek, 
A prouder flush shall crimson o’er his brow 
While Shakespeare’s name his lips are first to speak. 


Shakespeare and England! whose irrev’rent hand 
Would disunite them, who would ever dare 
Describe the beauty of a shrine nor tell 
Whose name was canonized and sacred there ? 


Who has not wept o’er Juliet’s hapless woe, 
And mourn’d the pale Ophelia’s watery tomb, 
Forgotten care with Windsor’s Merry Wives, 
Or sigh’d o’er Desdemona’s cruel doom ? 


And as we greet the birthday of a friend 
With song and costly gift, so let this day 

Add one bright laurel to that glorious crown 
Whose bloom and beauty never shall decay. 


Our “pleasant Willy,” like his own true lark 
At Heaven’s gate he sang, careless of praise. 
But singing on as happy children do, 
Leaving wise lessons for all future days. 


GEORGIANA BENNET. 


HOUGH this poet is little known at the present time, 

she was the author of several volumes of verse. She 

is reputed to have been born in Staffordshire ; the 

exact place seems to be an enigma, a somewhat 

curious fact, since three separate volumes of her verse 
were published. Her first book appears to have been Fancy 
Sketches ; or, Tales for Leisure Hours (1838). Other works are 
Ianthe and Other Poems, Songs of Home, The Poetess, The 
New Year's Eve and Other Poems. She was also the author of 
Eglantine, Remarks on Female Education. 

One’s acquaintance with The New Year’s Eve (1865) pro- 
duction alone is ‘of a most pleasing nature. Of deep and 
enduring significance is that saying of Emerson: “ Like can 
only be known by like”; and the estimate of Georgiana 
Bennet revealed in the poem dedicated to her by Harriet 
Nokes—a contemporary bard—is not without interest as 
throwing light upon this gifted woman. The poem is of 
considerable length, but present space admits only of the 
following portions of it :— 


“ But thou with quick instinctive glance couldst see 
The struggling soul that panted to be free, 
The drooping mind that yearned for higher things, 
Yet vainly strove to spread its feeble wings, 
Till words of thine aroused tts slumbering powers 
And bade tt waste no more life's morning hours. 


““And though the shadows deepen round my way, 
Though cares and trials hold they torturing sway, 
Though much of sorrow may be mine to bear, 

To win thy smile ‘my soul can do and dare.’ 
No dearer wish, no prouder glory mine, 
Than that my love may be more worthy thine.” 
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Turning to Georgiana Bennet’s volume, The New Year's Eve 
and Other Poems, her aims and ideals are among the purest and 
highest, her appreciation is large, her sympathy world-wide, 
her sense of human brotherhood deep and profound. 
Commendable was her action in writing for, and reading 
at, the Penny Readings for the benefit of the Philanthropic 
Society. Like Robert Leighton, who was moved to write a 
poem on Jenny Lind after hearing her sing, Georgiana Bennet 
penned her piece Impromptu, in which she finely exclaims— 


“Tve heard the nightingale pour out her song 
In the lone woods in summer’s quiet night, 
And hushed my breath to listen—thus tt was 
When first I heard that Swedish melody : 
My spirit seemed as it had burst the chain 
Which bound it to mortality, and soared 
Into a land of song and harmony. 

Oh, eloquent enchantress! Life may bring 
Tnals and cares, but not forgetfulness 
Of thee or of thy song... . : 


“On thy way 
May earth’s best gufts be scattered, like sweet flowers. 
While many hearis will echo back my hope 
That God may bless thee to life’s latest hour!” 


Her piece on Thought lends itself for association with the 
Apostle St. Paul’s wise exhortation given to the saints at 
Philippi, in its closing chapter, the eighth verse, concerning the 
many admirable things on which they were to think. Says 
Georgiana Bennet— 


“Go, holy thought! like a pure spirit soaring 
To bask amid the noontide blaze of light— 
Go, tell the loved of one whose soul is pouring 
The prayer for them in the lone silent night. 


“Go to the dwellings of the poor and lowly, 
And tell them that our thoughts are oft like theirs ; 
That we, too, feel those aspirations holy 
Which prompt in all the same deep earnest prayers. 
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“Tell them the links of charity have bound us 
To all of human kind ; and that we claim 
The sympathy of all true hearts around us, 
A universal brotherhood our aim.” 
Jost1AH BAKER. 


TO MY FRIENDS. 


Oh, honoured Friends! though scattered far and wide, 
Though upon earth we may not meet again, 

Must absence break the links of Friendship’s chain ? 
Will not our thoughts with distant friends abide? 


Oh, Friends beloved ! whose souls have passed the bourne 
Whence none return to say if all be well; 

Do not your spirits round our pathway dwell? 

Share in our joys, and o’er our errors mourn ? 


Do you not think of us? I know you do! 

Life’s pure affections know not death nor change: 
Even your higher lot can not estrange 

Your souls from those whom once on earth you knew. 


Oh, joyous thought! Death cannot conquer Love! 
You think of us before Our Father’s throne ! 

Oh, Friends beloved! who from the earth have flown, 
May we rejoin you in the realms above ! 


ROSA AYSCOUGHE HAYDEN. 


ESCENDED from a family full of literary traditions, 

Rosa Ayscoughe Hayden was born on September 8, 

1855, at Handsworth, in Staffordshire. Her father, 

the late Mr. Jesse Ascough, was a writer of occasional 

verse, and from him Mrs. Hayden inherited her 
literary tastes. Whatever may be said for the man of one 
book, it is certain that the reader of many opens for himself 
a wide vision of the worlds of imagination and reality, and 
these are reflected in the writings of Mrs. Hayden, for from her 
earliest years she was an omnivorous reader, though never a 
bookworm in the accepted sense of the term, for she was a 
lover of the open air, and her interests turned to ambulance 
work, arts and crafts, motoring, gardening, and music. She 
studied under Sir Walter and Sir George Macfarren at the 
Royal Academy of Music. In 1893 she married Mr. R. D. 
Hayden, of Handsworth. It was in Ig10, a year after the 
publication of her first book, that she turned seriously to 
poetry, since when many of her verses have appeared in 
anthologies and various publications. Her home was at 
Shottery, Stratford-on-Avon, hence Shakespeare’s name often 
occurs in her poetry. It is interesting to remember that one 
of her ancestors was the Rev. Samuel Ayscough, F.S.A., 
Assistant Librarian of the British Museum, who compiled that 
voluminous work, An Index to the Remarkable Passages and 
Words Made Use of by Shakespeare. 

Mrs. Hayden spoke from her heart in clear-cut words, 
linked featly together with an undercurrent of melody. 
Flowers from My Garden (1909), dedicated to her daughter, 
shows her as a true poet of nature, full of the inevitable 
optimism, with just an occasional shadow, of those who feel 
the garden-spirit ; and save for a trite line here and there— 
“my heart is like a garden wild,” recalling, though never 
unpleasantly, what has been voiced by other poets,—she 
gives us her own reading of Nature’s ways. In the delightful 
picture, The Cornfield, she writes— 
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“It is like the jewel topaz with its shades of amber pale, 
It is ltke the gleams of fire in the sunburnt reaper’s ale.” 


There is insight and truth born of imagination in The 
House— 


““It ts the intimate covering of those 
That dwell therein, and takes its dispositions 
And tts moods from theirs.” 


A love and an understanding of childlike ways form another trait 
of this book. 

In 1912 appeared In Sunlight and Shadow, where the 
author touches the keynote when she writes, ‘In sun and 
shade was my work done.” This feeling finds fuller expression 
in the beginning and end of The Grey Dawn— 


““T wake in the cold grey dawn, and I see 


How the cold grey shadows encircle me ! 
* * * 


* * * * 


When lo! comes a gleam from the morning Sun ! 
I laugh at the shadows, their reign is done! 
And brighter and brighter grows the beam 

Of Light from the Lord of the Golden Gleam !”’ 


Here there is a greater breadth of theme than in her first 
book, but the characteristics of her earlier work are still the 
best things she gives to us. Though the poems of shadow 
are present, her sunshine verses possess a greater charm, and 
she cries spontaneously to the Sun's Rays— 


“Let my words as thy darts flow, 
Let my pen by thee be kissed!” 


Occasionally, as in Weep for Adonis and Love's Liberty, she 
catches the spirit of the early lyrical writers, and in her 
lines hide as quaint conceits with something of the freshness 
of the dawn. ; 

This for Remembrance {a little volume of war poems in 
aid of the Prisoners of War Fund) appeared in 1917. When 
depicting an incident her verses are more halting than when 
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treating of love, nature, and human nature, but in such lines 
as The Fields of Battle rings the voice of a genuine emotion. 
A thought delicately expressed is found in this quatrain— 


PopPIES, THE DEATH-FLOWERS. 


“They say that poppies grow where heroes fall, 
And that their blood brings forth these scarlet flowers, 
Emblems of those bright lives that here were given 
In payment of their, too brief earthly hours.” 


Sympathy was hers, whether in sunlight or shadow, and 
this will always clothe her words with a tender appeal, shaped 
by a poetic instinct into the natural medium of verse. 

Mrs. Hayden, whose health had been declining for many 
months, passed away on September 17, 1922. To those who 
knew her, personally or through her poetry, she has bequeathed 
a very fragrant memory. 

RUSSELL MARKLAND. 


THE MYSTIC NYMPH. 


November is a nymph of mystery, 

And veils herself in vapour and in fog, 

And bids the nimble spider weave a web 

To screen her from the gaze of vulgar eyes. 

At night-time she goes round and paints the leaves 
With tints all golden-brown and ruddy-red ; 
And when morn comes, how changed is the world 
From its grey harmony, to red and gold! 

Her jewels sparkle in the pallid sun 

And vanish if he smiles on them too long, 
While mournfully she bids him haste away, 

Nor linger in her land of fog and mist! 

Then in the semi-twilight she collects 

The leaves she lately touched with magic brush, 
And silently she makes a nest of warm 

Moist mould, her place of sepulture to be. 

And, just before December hastens in 
Tempestuous, with feast and fun and frost, 

The mystic Nymph lies gently on her bed, 

And the trees drop their few remaining leaves 
Upon her, thus she softly fades away. 
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DREAMS, 


I do not want to work to-day, 

Don’t want to work, nor yet to play; 
But feel as tho’ I’d like to float 

Thro’ the air, with a cloud for my boat. 
To float away, and still away 

And not come back for many a day 
To learn all sorts of hidden things 
From happy creatures that have wings ! 
To look into each feathery nest 

And make myself a welcome guest, 
Awhile with each small bird to stay 
Till wonders fresh drew me away ! 

To see the golden islands gleam 

All rosy under each sunbeam, 

To watch the waves at play and see 
The sea-gulls flying near to me! 

To sink into the west at last 

And go to sleep when day is past. 
When morning came once more to float 
Within my cloudy, rose-tipped boat ! 
And so to wander on and on 

From rising unto setting sun ! 

This kind of life would just suit me 
When I’m so very tired, you see; 

But, as I cannot float at will, 

Ill dream I can, and rest until 

I feel I’d like to work or play— 

My dreams shall be my work to-day! 


THE MINOR POET. 


He may not live on dizzy heights like those 
Where Shakespeare and the great ones dwell for aye, 
But still he will have had one perfect day 
And will have done some little good; his foes 
Are they who naught do to their journeys’ close, 
Who secret keep within themselves, nor say 
For others’ good all that they might, or may, 
Who to the worms would cast each lovely rose ; 


So, better far it is to something do, 
To chronicle one thought maybe sublime, 
Our roses ’neath the foot of time to strew, 
Than to express them not, e’en though in rhyme ; 
So may each rose the minor poet brings 
If perfect not, yet ease some sufferings ! 


VERA ISABEL ARLETT. 


LTHOUGH, perhaps, Miss Vera I. Arlett would 
prefer to be known as a Sussex poet, Staffordshire 
has the distinction of being her birthplace, since the 
place of her nativity was Penn, Wolverhampton, 
where she lived for the first ten years of her life. 

But the grimness of the Black Country—on the very verge 
of which she was born—probably made little or no impression 
on her childhood. Fortunately, although she lived so near 
to the mirk and ugliness of that great industrial district, there 
always lay before her a view of the pastoral beauty of Shrop- 
shire farmlands, and, in the far distance, the picturesque 
wooded height of the Wrekin, while, happily, an intervening 
ridge of land screened from her young eyes that dark region 
which lay so close to her. 

We know that the child very early felt the disturbing 
influence of environment. Beauty of bird-song, of field and 
flower, and starlit sky, so thrilled her that the Muses came to 
her early, and taught her young soul to express in song the 
joy she felt so keenly. At the age of twelve she began a 
period of wandering which lasted for some years, and when 
she did settle down, it was in Sussex. And no one who reads 
her poems can fail to be struck by the intense love she possesses 
for her adopted county—a love that runs over into songful 
praise; in a number of exquisite poems she gives back 
beauty for beauty bestowed. 

In 1927 appeared a little book, simply entitled Poems. 
It is a collection of what its author believes is a careful 
garnering of her best and most representative work. To that 
volume, before it had been offered to any publisher, Mr. 
John Drinkwater awarded the medal offered for the best 
unpublished book of verse sent in to the Festival of Arts and 
Letters organised by the Panton Arts Club in the summer of 
1926. Before achieving this distinction, some of Miss Arlett’s 
poems had been successful in winning medals and prizes in 
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other open competitions; while such publications as the 
Sunday Times, The Bookman, The Observer, etc., had thrown 
open their columns to contributions from her pen. 

It is, I believe, no exaggeration to say that Poems is a 
notable book: notable not only because of its promise of 
finer work to follow, but by reason of actual achievement. 
It may be objected by some critics that, good as they are, 
these poems discover no remarkable individuality of thought 
and no outstanding originality of treatment. Supposing 
such objections to be more than mere fault-finding, to the 
objectors we must counsel, not only moderation, but patience. 
Miss Arlett is young ; this is her first book, and we have not 
the least doubt that she will develop along lines that will 
lead her to a yet broader outlook of life, and to the evolving 
of finer and subtler cadences. And, however close Miss Arlett 
may have kept to the traditional manner, and have used 
the themes lying ready at hand for all poets’ use, we are 
sincerely thankful for this: she has not sought those new 
gods of song that are worshipped in the camps of Cubism and 
Futurism, whose high priests are Cacophany and Affectation. 
Far, far better the honest simple singing of lovely thoughts, 
though nothing strikingly original be discovered therein, 
than that harsh corybantic chanting which seeks to be 
original at all costs. The beauty so abundant in Miss Arlett’s 
poems is a natural, unaffected beauty, arresting in its quick 
revelation and touched with her own individuality ; the art 
with which she portrays her emotion is sincere art, simple 
in its aims and methods. There is not a poem that does not 
bear the poet’s attestation of her passion for all things lovely ; 
not a stanza but reveals her care for fine craftsmanship. 
“‘ The Earth is full of beauty,” she exclaims in a fine, heartening 
sonnet. Certainly she seeks it everywhere, whether it is to 
be found in natural things or in the life of man—seeks it, 
captures it, and hands it on to us for our comfort and joy. 
That Earth is full of beauty is no empty phrase of hers: it is a 
living faith, an everyday working creed sustaining her spiritual 
life. Even ugliness she regards as merely a veil enshrouding 
beauty that lies hidden, waiting for escape. The power over 
word-music Miss Arlett possesses in no small degree. Whether 
she be fluting a simple lyric, as in The Last Primrose, or, in 
more organ-like tones, rolling out the graver music we find 
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in some of her sonnets, she is always the inspired musician. 
Her lyrics sing with impulsive, bird-like spontaneity: her 
sonnets move from start to finish like a mountain stream, 
certain that no obstacle will impede its music. 

Much of Miss Arlett’s work is in the sonnet form. She 
gives us sonnets on miscellaneous subjects, and a sequence 
of thirteen on Love. To write such a sonnet-sequence is, 
in these days, a task not to be lightly undertaken, since 
many poets—some of them among the greatest—have already 
worked those same auriferous reefs with the same tools. And 
she has not come empty away ; perhaps the wonder remains 
that she has succeeded so admirably. 

In a brief review it is impossible to quote as one would 
wish to do. To give examples from Miss Arlett’s poems, in an 
attempt to illustrate certain of her characteristics, would be, 
too often, to do her work a disservice ; for most of her poems 
are lovely as a flower is lovely—perfect in its oneness, its 
completeness. We do not break off a petal from a rose to 
advertise the beauty of the flower. And Miss Arlett does not 
so much startle us with sudden flashes of unexpected lightning : 
hers is the steady brightness that lights up the face of the 
snowdrop or primrose ; rarely the sudden effulgence of the 
diamond caught in a shaft of light. And yet, at times, we 
do come upon lines and phrases which cause us to linger 
lovingly over their excellences. For example, in the sonnet 
Unsaid we alight on lines that hold us, and will not let us 
proceed till we have drunk deeply of their beauty— 


“Mine was the wild, sweet longing, like a bird’s 
When, with a full heart, effortless he slips 
Into divinity of light made song.” 


“ Effortless,” by the way, is an excellent term to describe 
what one always feels about this poet’s work. Her poems have 
not been manufactured; they have grown. Neither does 
she strive to gain her ends by the use of startling or uncommon 
words. Her diction is supremely simple. She selects the 
common, everyday word, and almost always we feel that it is 
the one word best fitted for her purpose ; while there is a 
directness in her poems that strikes straightway home. Do 
we not happily see this in Vision, one of the shortest but 
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one of the finest of her later poems, and is it not the common, 
simple things that are, after all, the most important in our 
lives? Miss Arlett, directly or indirectly, is ever reminding 
us of this— 


“I praise the Power that gave me eyes 
To see where hidden Beauty lies ; 
No cruel ugliness can shame 
The letters of her burning name, 
Nor can a deed of man disgrace 
The wonder in her patient face. 


“ But even more than Power I praise 
Who gathered up my common days, 
And made them marvellous to see, 
Alight, and in Eternity ; 

I had despised the trivial things, 
But they had touched archangels’ wings ! 


“Tt may be that in lone distress 
Beauty lies chained in ugliness ; 
And rescued Beauty makes us wise 
To look at life with open eyes ; 
Laughter and kisses, dreams and tears 
Live in the everlasting years.” 


Here, in these eighteen short lines, lies the quintessence of 
all Miss Arlett’s teaching. It is a poem of sheer delight— 
indeed, of much spiritual power. And to its simple wisdom 
is wedded what exquisite music! We feel that wherever 
Beauty is there Miss Arlett finds a home. Not Keats sought 
Beauty more diligently than she does. 


“I stumbled to a gate not made with hands, 
Starving for Beauty ; life had broken me 
Day in—day out.” 


Thus she sings: and she ultimately discovers that “ the 
earth is full of beauty.”” We have spoken of her conscientious 
workmanship. She has written, “I always believe poems 
improve with keeping. A better phrase, a happier word, 
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suggest themselves usually on re-reading, and it is easier to 
view the whole from a more detached standpoint after a lapse 
of time.” Her own poetry is a living witness to the wisdom 
of this belief. She considers that the best work she is now 
doing is of a “ mystical character.’’ She confesses to Francis 
Thompson’s being one of her “ burning lights.” It speaks 
much for her individuality that she has studied Thompson 
so very diligently without re-echoing any of the great singer’s 
mannerisms. 

In addition to Miss Arlett’s poetic work, we may mention 
that she has done a little reviewing, and that she enjoys 
writing fantastic plays, one of which, A Corner in Dreams, 
has been published in the series of Plays for a Repertory 
Theatre. But it is pure poetry that has her warmest affection, 
and it is in that domain she seems destined to do her finest 
work. 

LEONARD GALLETLEY. 


THE ROAD TO ASSISI. 


O Brother, thou hast made it mine to see thy mystic gown 
Go in and out through coloured crowds that fill a noisy town ; 
It passes, too, on lonely roads when night comes darkening down. 


Upon a hill thy portion was, and over hilly ways 
I wander, stumbling on to catch some vision of thy praise, 
Through dreary nights, and dawns of doubt, and dust of many days. 


But on ahead I seem to see the tatters that are thine, 
Thine and the Lady Poverty’s, who is thy love divine, 
With Charity, her sister meek, whom I would have for mine. 


And all unworthy as I am, through that same Charity, 
Count me a little sister too, who fain would follow thee 
Since one strange moment, long ago, when thou didst beckon me ! 


O may I keep that memory still, through busy, careful hours, 
And feel the nearness of thy friends—the forms and flames and flowers, 
And in them, that upholding Love, the Source of all thy powers. 


For thee, Heaven,.earth, and every day are filled with friendly things, 
Brothers and sisters of thy love ; angels with fiery wings 
Are not too great ; nor yet too small the smallest bird that sings. 
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Pain’s thrust is not too sharp for thee; too bitter Sorrow’s tears ; 
Not even shadowy Sister Death alarms thee with her fears ; 
All are the strange, fine tools of God, shaping immortal years. 


A waif of many winds I come, a pilgrim all unshod, 
Striving to mount the steeper paths that stronger feet have trod, 
Learning of thee the way of love—that is the way of God. 


FUGITIVE. 


Stay, loveliest of hours ! 

Out of the treasure that this day has brought 
You flame alone, like a bright heavenly thought, 
The evening sky of peace, this holy place— 
Hushed sanctuary of all the forest’s grace— 
Hold in themselves, perhaps, the very key 

That might unlock our life’s long mystery. 

But swift your race, 

Loveliest of hours, 

And Night, the victor, veils your visioned face. 


Stay, loveliest of songs ! 

Out of that strange land where all Beauty dwells, 
Seeking for me, your true note clearer swells. 
You come, O singing thing, with wings outspread, 
Rainbow-enchanted ; light so purely shed 

That sound and light and colour make one whole. 
But falls a sudden silence on my soul, 

And you have fled 

Loveliest of songs, 

If you had stayed, then all were sung and said ! 


JULIA BERRINGTON. 


HOUGH there are instances in literary history of 

sisters displaying poetical talent, as in the case of the 

Brontés, this is rather the exception than the rule. 

Staffordshire can claim such an instance in the 

Edridges, for both Mrs. Berrington and her younger 
sister, Miss Emily Edridge, have written sincere and thoughtful 
verse. Their father, Mr. William Edridge, though not himself 
a poet, was a deep reader of poetry, and from him they first 
learnt their love for it. A few days before his death, at the 
age of 89, he desired his daughter to read Evangeline and 
extracts from Shakespeare to him. 

Mrs. Berrington is a lover of nature and home, of “ moon- 
light, starlight, firelight, . . . sunshine,” in the words of 
Hiawatha’s Wooing. Some of her verses may be found in a 
few papers and journals, but she has not published them in 
volume form. However, her manuscript books contain a full 
record of her verse, contemplative and often religious in tone. 
These characteristics are evident in Scenes in the Life of 
St. Peter. The metre of some of her poems is sometimes 
irregular, but the thoughts are well defined. The following 
lines are from Reflections Suggested by a Visit to the 
Wolverhampton Industrial Exhibition :— 


“Turn back the page of history and see 
Caxton, the printer, with his wooden types, 
In the dark crypt, hiding from eyes of men 
His treasured secret— the black art,’ they said. 
Totling in fear, rejoicing as each word 
Left tts clear impress on the clean white page. 
See how the maiden now just slips the sheet 
Unprinted, how the press revolves, and lo! 
The printed page comes forth. Oh, noble man, 
Thy strenuous efforts have not been in vain.” 
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Mrs. Berrington (née Miss Julia Edridge) was born at 
Bilston in 1851 ; her home has been in Staffordshire all her 
life, except while at boarding-school, and for many years she 
has lived at Wolverhampton. She has been a member of the 
Board of Guardians for many years, and has taken a wide 
interest in other local matters of a philanthropic nature, which 
are reflected in her poems. In 1906 she married Alderman 
R. E. W. Berrington, one time Mayor of Wolverhampton, 
a civil engineer, who devoted his energies to the service of 
his native place. 

RUSSELL MARKLAND. 


HANDS. 


In the musician’s soul the music sleeps, 

Until with cultured touch he strikes the chords, 
And then in tones harmonious the sweet strains 
Thrall and uplift the listener’s ear and soul. 


The artist’s eye sees beauty all around, 

In summer’s glory and in winter drear— 

In cottage homestead or in lordly pile— 

In childhood’s gambols, as in wayside flowers,—- 
With skilful hand he guides the pliant brush, 
And makes the canvas glow with beauty rare. 


lan sees his fellows’ sorrows, feels their griefs, 

Thinks, prays, and strives, ‘‘ Can I these burdens lift ? ”’ 
Deep in his heart he ponders, brain and soul 

And all his powers unite in his resolve ; 

Light dawns—the clouds of doubt no more dismay, 
With steady earnest hand he guides the pen 

That writes the burning words that voice his thoughts, 
That raise his fellow-men to take their part 

In noble deeds that free the slaves of sin— 

That uplift women, and make childhood glad. 


In brass and iron, timber, plastic clay, 

In dreary workshop, and in darkest mine, 

With hands toil-hardened the bread-winner works ; 
The artizan with trainéd eye and hand 

The unwrought metal moulds, his actions deft 
Clothe it with beauty, linked with usefulness. 
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{n humble home or spacious mansion see 

The clever hands of mother, daughter, wife, 
Soothing the sick one’s pain, or baby’s wail, 
Filling the home—woman’s true sphere—with Joy, 
The daily tasks of life her aureole. 


O God, take Thou my hands, teach them and traia 
That I through them Thy name may glorify. 

May lowliest deed be done for Thy dear sake, 

And may my hands and fingers consecrate 

Be used by Thee to bless my fellow-men. 


JOHN MILTON. 
(AcRoSTIC.) 


Judea’s prophetic bards had sung 

Of happy, ruined, ransomed man ; 

He saw their visions, sung their songs, 
(Night veiled his eyes, light filled his soul). 


Majestic deeds and worthy of a God 
Inspired his pen—the Prince of Life 

Left His bright throne, impelled by love, 
To rescue us from sin’s dark night, 

On Calvary’s cross He conquered death, 
Now Heavenly hosts His praise proclaim. 


FLORENCE BURLEIGH. 


LORENCE BURLEIGH (Mrs. Burleigh Walker), a 

native of Wolverhampton, was taken in childhood to 

the United States, and so received a Western education. 

She gave early evidence of literary talent, and con- 

tributed many articles to the newspapers of Indian- 
apolis. Returning to England and her native town because 
of a breakdown in health, she specialised in educational work, 
and continued writing, spending her holidays for the most 
part in Germany. These visits produced two little works, 
Three Days in Bingen and Goethe in Bingen-on-the-Rhine, 
which found there a wide circulation. 

She has devoted her talent chiefly to writing nature and 
travel sketches, short stories, and that form of fairy tale 
which is woven from natural or historic fact. In this latter 
vein she excels. 

Verse writing she has not seriously pursued, most of 
her poems being produced at or before the age of 17, which 
fact accounts for some crudity in expression of ideas 
otherwise wonderfully mature. Her few later poems show 
breadth and depth of feeling, a true and vivid presentment 
of colour and form, and that indefinable quality which 
distinguishes poetry from mere verse. 

She has the poet’s enthusiasm for the good and beautiful ; 
intense delight in and sympathy with Nature ; also a vivid 
and vivifying personality far removed from the dreamy 
character popularly ascribed to the poet. Had life been 
kinder her gifts would bear more abundant fruit ; but perhaps 
she is too impulsive ever to expend much time and energy 
in polishing her verse. 

H. CocKERILL. 
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ROSES. 
From the Love Letters of a Maid. 1905. 


Roses red and white 
In their blossom flight, 
Beckon to you and me! 

Fold upon fold they ope, 

In a sweet silent hope, 
Earnest and free ! 

That all the future years, 

Broidered by love and tears, 
Hallowed may be. 


Roses pink and red, 

In their mossy bed 
Beckon to me and you! 
Shade upon shade they smile 
Free of reproach or guile, 

Constant and true ! 
That all our future time 
In this or other clime 
May be as true ! 


Roses pearly white 
On my bridal night 
Beckon to me and mine! 
From out their snowy heart 
Lightly they burst apart 
Glistening and warm ! 
So shall thy love for me 
In any woes to be, 
Shield me from harm ! 
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FLORENCE ALICE CLEE. 


CELEBRATED poetess, Mary Robinson, speaks 

kind words concerning the minor poetesses, and 

claims sisterhood with them ; and all, she says, “ if 

they be sincere, may give a genuine pleasure.” It is 

certainly better, in one sense, to belong to the minor 

class. The grandest poets are targets for the missiles of 

“envy, hatred, and all uncharitableness.” The second-best 

great poets keep dreary yet dignified state. The minor poets 

appeal more to those of their time and generation, and so 

become valuable to historians in writing their nation’s history. 

Miss Florence Alice Clee’s poetry is marked by sincerity, 

its simplicity charms, and the perusal thereof can give pleasure 

to all. Miss Clee has written hymns which have been set to 

music by well-known composers; songs and quatrains 

embodying some quaint conceit—one on the laburnum 
illustrates her skill— 


“Tike some fair sprite of nature 
Dropping golden chains of love 
To draw our wayward fancies 
To God’s bright heaven above.” 


The subject of one of her poems will prove of interest to 
many Staffordshire readers, for Dudley Castle is of great 
antiquity, and its ancient keep Miss Clee aptly describes as 
stil— 


“ Crowning the summit of a verdant hill 
Proudly proclaiming to the ages still, 
The strength and splendour of tts ancient sway. 
A Saxon Border fortress once tt formed, 
Where Mercia kept a watchful eye on Wales, 
And here awhile the fair Godiva dwelt, 
While minstrels played, and warriors told their tales.” 
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Her poem, The Philomath, is perhaps one of her best, 
written for the magazine of that name (issued by the Socrété 
Internationale de Philologie, Sciences, et Beaux-Arts) on the 
occasion of Miss Clee receiving the dipléme d'honneur of M.S.P. 
from that learned Society. 

Miss Clee was born at Cradley Heath, and is a member 
of the scholastic profession. Her character is marked by a 


devotion for flowers, animals, and birds. 
C. Hy Poors 


A GARLAND OF FLOWERS. 


Garland of flowers for thy birthday I’d gather 
Out of God’s garden so fragrant and fair ; 
Deep in thy heart I would scatter them freely, 
Bidding thee tend them with infinite care, 


Lilies for purity, truth, and devotion, 

Harebells that hang their frail heads to the breeze ; 
So in the hour of trial and weakness, 

Bow to whatever thy Maker decrees, 


Tender-eyed Woodruff for sweetness in sorrow, 
Emblems of love shall the Violets be; 

Ivy that beautifies even a ruin— 
Making it graceful and pleasant to see. 


Starry white Jessamine, fragrant and lovely, 
With its own delicate beauty and charm ; 

Daisies that smile midst the humblest surroundings, 
Pansies, whose faces are thoughtful and calm. 


So in the future life stretching before thee, 
May every virtue flourish therein, 

So that thy soul, like a beautiful garden, 
Be free from the tares of sorrow and sin. 


THE PHILOMATH. 


A hive of busy human minds 

Whose wingéd thoughts, like bees from flower to flower, 
Flit through the garden paths of life 

In search of hidden knowledge, truth, and power. 


FLORENCE ALICE CLEE. 


And as the honey bee returns 

Laden with pollen grains, and nectar sweet, 

So from Parnassian flowers they cull 

Wisdom and strength, their future needs to meet. 


No talents here may dormant lie, 
Since each is eager to enrich his store, 
For day soon ends, and shadows fall, 
And golden Opportunity is o’er. 


THE SINGLE TALENT. 


*Tis not, alone, the pregnant words of thoughtful men 
That influence for good the weary mind and heart, 
For e’en the simplest verse that guileless maid may pen 
May play in someone's life as high and true a part. 


Fame cometh not to all, but all may use aright 
The talent that to them doth rightly appertain, 
Small tho’ the candle be, it yet doth give some light, 
And its poor flick’ring ray doth never shine in vain. 
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ONCE expressed the belief that the Seed of Poetry was 
often sown either in the blankness of a great bereavement 
or in the darkness of a lasting sorrow ; and circumstances 
that have made me familiar with some of our Staffordshire- 
born poets have confirmed its truth. 

It has been my privilege to become acquainted with some 
hitherto unpublished, yet none the less true, chords of poetry 
revealed in the lofty sentiments expressed by Miss Helen 
Cockerill, a present-day poetess who has the rare faculty of 
having gauged her soul’s capabilities through the medium of 
self-communion. 

Miss Helen Cockerill was born in Wolverhampton, “‘ my 
native place—a town of iron toil, of strenuous days,’’ as she 
terms it,—and was the eldest of a family of eight, consisting 
chiefly of boys. We learn she was of a keenly sensitive nature, 
impressionable, artistic, and a great dreamer, and that her 
taste for literature was imbibed from and fostered by her 
father. 

A delicate susceptibility, weak health, constant home 
duties and domestic worries, and a none too generous share of 
the world’s best possessions, combined with that inborn 
desire for what is fairest and best in life, all helped to mould 
her mind into that intermediary sphere that is not of earth 
and yet not truly of heaven. Suffering—physical and mental 
suffering—seems to be the keynote of all Miss Cockerill’s 
poetic aspirations, as we gather that from the age of twenty 
her health was seriously impaired, and that often she was 
incapable of anything beyond the exertion of thought. 

We have several personal touches in Miss Cockerill’s 
poems. Her first attempt, Pictures from Memory, shows a 
glimpse of that deep undercurrent of thought that maturity 
has ripened. In these pictures a great admiration for the 
sea is evinced, and for the hidden beauties of Nature. Again, 
in A Retrospect we are initiated into the sowing of the Seed 
of Poetry— 
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“My childhood much in shadows lay, 
And scanty were its charms, 
For Sadness often came that way, 
And took me tn her arms.” 


There is a morbid vein in some of her finest lyrics, but in 
several the soul’s utterances are so sincere, so faithfully 
wrought, that we forget to criticise their mode of expression, 
and let ourselves be led to the borders of the infinity of thought 
whither she takes us. 

The Year’s Romance, one of her longest pieces, is out- 
standing in merit, noticeably for its rhythmical charm and 
delicate fancy. Miss Cockerill is seen in her happiest mood 
therein. 

Waiting Days has a special appeal of its own, and is 
synonymous with the trend of much of her work. It gives 
the keynote to the rest— 


“O days of pain, dark ministers, I love you ; 
Ye are my Father's special gifts to me ; 
And in the brighier life how I shall thank Him 
When the full beauty of His Plan I see.” 


She strikes a very rich chord in The Artist, which is both 
forcible and pleasing in construction and expression— 


“ Towing early and late, 
Feels he the stress of his totl ? 
Nay! he must gather the spoul, 
Gather the jewels that wart 
Treasures of life and love, 
Beauty that warmeth his soui, 
Love that embraceth the whole, 
And becometh his fate.” 


Many of her sonnets are worthy of note, and have a 
symmetrical beauty that shows Miss Cockerill is familiar with 
some of our master-poets. 

It is obvious that Miss Helen Cockerill is blessed with 
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“ That inward eye 
Which is the bliss of solitude.” 


Through all her poems there is evidence of a very real 
faith and much fertility of thought. We are led to see with 
the inner vision, and although not always clothed in the 
choicest language, her poems reveal the true poetic spirit 
of one who out of a life of suffering has made an Ideality of 
Pain ! 

MARJORIE CROSBIE. 


THE DIRGE OF MAY. 


Softly the grey skies weep to-day, 

A pall is o’er the green earth spread, 
Big tear-drops fall from every spray: 
The Seasons’ darling, May, is dead ! 


Drawn are the curtains of the sky, 

The sun is hiding as in dread, 

The south wind breathes a mournful sigh: 
Come, all, and mourn, for May is dead: 


The merry May we loved so well, 
Born with the glory on her head ; 
And now we hear her passing-bell ! 
Toll softly, Sexton, May is dead! 


Maidens who loved her, hither bring 

Those flowers whose brightest hues have fled— 
All that are native to the Spring— 

And let them die where May lies dead. 


Come ! faded bluebells sadly lay 

By her, and hawthorn white and red: 
Let the laburnum’s sunny spray 

Drop golden tears where May lies dead. 


Pale, sweet narcissi, earthward bent, 
And lily-of-the-valley spread : 

With wilting lilacs’ perfume scent 
The leafy couch where May lies dead. 


Should any meet you by the way 

And try to check the tears you shed 
With “ There will come another May! ”’ 
Be wise, and answer ‘‘ May is dead!” 
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Stay! Gather from the Southern slope 
Some half-blown roses for her bed, 
And gaze, and weep, and faintly hope, 
Yet weep the louder: May is dead ! 


Lead fair-haired, blue-eyed children here, 
The same who danced when she was wed: 
And as they group about her bier 

Just whisper to them, ‘‘ May is dead.” 


Just whisper: they will understand, 
Ay! better than if more you said, 
And slowly leave her, hand in hand, 
Telling each other: ‘‘ May is dead!”’ 


LIFE’S BEST THINGS. 


You ask me what I value most, 
I answer: “‘ Love.”’ 

Dearer than things whereof men boast: 
Far, far above 

All taint of nvalry or gain; 
Divinest, best ; 

True love doth bloom, ’mid joy and pain— 
The flower most blest. 


You ask again what next I prize, 
I tell you: “‘ Thought.” 

That way the soul’s advancement lies: 
Meek, reason taught, 

Faith guided, leading up to light 
And quiet power, 

And deeper knowledge of God’s Right— 
A heavenly dower. 


Let Love and Thought be King and Queen 
O’er all thy life! 

Their sovereignty hath ever been 
A foe to strife: 

For Love achieves and Thought controls, 
Lest either sink ; 

Twin guardian angels of our souls! 
O, love and think! 
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ISS MARJORIE WINIFRED CROSBIE, born at 

Worcester Lodge, Penn Fields, Wolverhampton, 

is the youngest daughter of the late Mr. Adolphe 

Crosbie of that town, and her mother is a daughter 

of Captain Frederick Erskine Manners, R.N., 
cousin of the 7th Duke of Rutland (1818-1906), who, as Lord 
John Manners, was author of England’s Trust and Other Poems, 
so famous for the two well-known lines— 


“ Let wealth and commerce, laws and learning die, 
But leave us still our old nobility.” 


Miss Crosbie has already gained some distinction in the 
world of poetry, and her first volume of poems, Life's Changes, 
appeared in 1912, and is marked with an undeniable charm. 
There are youthful uncertainties of expression in a few of 
these poems, though they are lyrical, simple, and graceful, 
but a deep sincerity of feeling marks the greater part of them, 
as in Old Memories and If! Here is one verse of the latter— 


“Tf you were blind, and none you loved were near, 
If you were wrapped in darkness no one shared, 
I’d dare to come to you, your eyes to be. 

Ah! now I dare not tell my secret, dear. 

Only if you were blind, with none to cheer, 

Then I'd thank God your life to me was spared. 
If you were blind, my eyes for you would see ; 
If you were blind, would you be glad I cared?” 


This sentiment, though more fully expressed, recalls Miss 
Constance Sutcliffe’s famous song— 


“If thou wert blind 
I would give my sight, 
Lest thy darkness should set me far from thee.” 
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Miss Crosbie has a sympathetic faculty of entering into 
the emotions of others, which is seen in her spontaneous 
verses, The Empiy Home. Some of her strongest passages 
occur in The Storm, a long poem of marked originality, wherein 
Heaven and Earth, “Infinita’”’ and ‘‘ Dreama,” describe 
the elements in fine language and with a natural artistry. 
During one part of the storm, “ Dreama’”’ exclaims— 


“Ah! my sweet dreams were shaken neath the spell. 
The spirits of the earth were full of fear, 
They wandered restlessly, and felt the power 
Of finite things blend with the infinite.” 


A second book of poems, Love’s Melodies, was published in 
1914, and fulfilled the promise of her earlier volume, revealing 
a more certain touch. Several of her poems were written at 
Herne Bay, which influenced those on the sea, where her 
love of nature is apparent— 


“Oh! how fresh the breeze now blowing—bearing all my pain 
away, 
With the fragrance of the sea-waves wafted inward to the bay. 
It is life to me this morning, that rich flavour of the sea, 
It is joy untold this moment just to feel, to think, to be.” 


It was at Herne Bay, just before the war, that the death 
occurred of her only brother on his 21st birthday. His 
memory receives a touching tribute in the lines To... 
December 3rd, 1913, and the thought of him underlies the 
yearning words in Sunset at Beltinge. One or two poems on 
the Great War find a place in Love’s Melodies, which was 
brought out for a fund for the children of sailors and soldiers, 
but under such a title it is fitting to turn to the purely lyrical 
poems, Eyes of the Sky and My Dream Maiden, so suitable 
for music, the sonnets Jo Keats (who is hailed as “ Prince of 
all Poets who sing’), To Night, and To Love, or the lines to 
Friendship, written at the age of fourteen, commencing— 


“ Friendship that deepens with the coming years : 
Someone to feel with me, to understand.” 
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It has been well said that Miss Marjorie Crosbie’s verses 
are a “ further proof of the poetical fertility of the soil” of 
Staffordshire, which has produced so much that is memorable 
in poetry. She touches a more intimate note in connection 
with her shire in Tettenhall, and the happy lines here given 
from The Bells of Tettenhall— 


“ Oh, the silver bells of Tettenhall are pealing through the trees, 
As a stream of silver water softly rippling through the breeze ; 
Lightly splashing, faintly flashing, as a fountain upward 

swells ; 
Hark! the dinging, ringing, singing of the crystal Christmas 
bells.” 


Miss Crosbie has written much apart from her two volumes, 
unpublished, or printed in various periodicals, and these 
lines, Comfort, are from a poem in The Bookman— 


“God gives me strength to comfort you at last, 
To calm the bitterness of your despatr ; 
So let your burden now on me be cast, 
For all you feel to-night my heart can share. 
My grief is past 
In the new joy of having yours to bear.” 


A projected selection of these poems will tend to a more 
general appreciation of Miss Crosbie’s position. 

Certain of her poems have been set to music. One of them, 
Your Memory, was among the prize-competition lyrics 
selected by The Bookman in July, 1924, for publication, and 
the setting is by Mr. R. G. Thompson, composer of In Old 
Donore. She has also turned her attention with marked 
success to card greetings and children’s poems: a booklet of 
the latter appeared in 1924. Three of her poems, issued in 
aid of St. Dunstan’s, have been put into Braille. 

She is an occasional writer of essays, “ quiet talks,” and 
papers on poets and poetry have been read in public, and she 
possesses a happy turn of self-expression as a letter-writer 
that is somewhat unusual in these days. 

It is noteworthy that one phase of her varied verse that 
should win her wide popularity is closely allied to that of 
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Ella Wheeler Wilcox, perhaps more so than any other English 
poet, hence the phraseology may sometimes be that of stereo- 
typed sentiment and what our ancestors termed “ the 
emotions ’—but always sincere, and sympathetic with all 
human trials and suffering. An impulsive nature hurries some 
of these poems along, flings into them smooth though well-worn 
phrases, and fills some of the lines to overflowing. There is 
something essentially feminine in her verses, and always we 
hear the ring of sincerity, the desire to understand the emotions 
and difficulties that face the mass of humanity for which it has 
no tongue— 


“When the sun sets, I learn to have forbearance 
For those small trifles that have form’d a cloud, 
For bitter tones that veil’d a heart of sorrow, 
For tears suppress’d that made the eyes seem proud : 
I look below the surface of the crowd.”’ 
—(Forbearance.) 


At her best, and when the feelings that lie so close to the 
surface have been probed a little deeper, or “ the harvest 
of a quiet eye’ has been gathered from nature, a stronger 
note creeps into her verse, a more restrained thoughtfulness 
strengthens the calibre, and delicate imagery the form, 
and a subtler beauty is captured. But always we hear 
the voice of sincerity, a fact that cannot be too deeply 
emphasised. 


RUSSELL MARKLAND. 


TETTENHALL. 


Come with me, thou mystic spirit ; soul of poetry walk with me 

To this dear old country village, where such memories must be: 

Far adown the smooth white roadway, ere the rock begins to slope— 
Past the cottage gardens, scented with sweet-briar and heliotrope. 


See ! the old church tower is peeping through the em’rald trees so tall, 
And a touch of old-time sweetness lingers yet in Tettenhall ; 
Scarcely can the golden sunbeams over all their blessing lay, 
For the village green is guarded by that tower of misty grey. 
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Stand awhile within the churchyard, see the tombstones gleam like 
snow, 

Some forgotten, some remember’d, rising gently, row on row. 

Far above, see melting sapphire, sweeping onward, fold on fold, 

On the bosom of the heavens with their mysteries untold. 


From the steps I, glancing downward, where a Sabbath peace yet 
dwells, 

Listen with an inward longing to the chime of crystal bells. 

Oh! those bells, whose tender singing oft I heard in days of yore, 

With the ones who crown’d my childhood—those who hear them now 
no more, 


SONNET TO LOVE. 


What hast thou taught me, Love? A thousand things— 
The truth of joy and certainty of pain ; 

The magic wonder of a moment’s gain, 

When soul to soul with mutual longing springs ; 

The meaning of the song the sky-lark sings ; 

The power to feel with heart, and soul, and brain ; 
The thrill of living with the dawn again ; 

The rapture of the silence twilight brings. 

What hast thou brought me, Love? A golden peace, 
That is content alone to have thee near— 

A nameless fear of happiness too great ; 

A yearning deep within, that ne’er will cease, 

For words to tell thee how I love thee, dear, 

While in thy hands I, trusting, lay my fate ! 


ALL THAT IS, BEAUTIFUL. 


Ajl that is beautiful—the song of birds— 

The fragrance of the lilies’ haunting musk— 

The magic of the poet’s glowing words— 

The dewy calm of purple-curtain’d dusk, 

All that is beautiful, as twilight steals— 
Your mind reveals. 


All that is beautiful—the sun-kiss’d air, 
The long green grasses when the breezes play— 
The secrets only Nature’s heart lays bare— 
The golden glory of the dream-fill’d day— 
All that is beautiful—past mortal art— 

Lies in your heart. 


All that is beautiful—the dawn’s first blush— 
The waking of the flowers, the stir of leaves, 
The matins of the merry-hearted thrush— 
The swallows chirping in the hidden eaves. 
All that is beautiful—as mists unroll 

Dwells in your soul. 
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All that is beautiful—the azure heights— 
The mystery that veils the dim blue hills— 
The wonder in earth’s myriad new delights, 
The strange sweet peace that earth’s vague longing stills. 
All that is beautiful—the stars—the trees— 
Your spirit sees. 


All that is beautiful—I share with you, 

Somewhere across the space you understand ; 

And ev’ry scene I love is render’d new, 

Bearing the impress of your poet’s hand. 

All that is beautiful—God helps me find— 
Within your mind. 


CANNOCK CHASE. 


Oh! misty hills against the sky— 
Oh! wind across the space— 

Those purple summits seem to sigh 
For God’s Eternal Grace. 

Oh! greens and browns that softly blend, 
The bracken wild is growing ; 

I think I’m treading to Land’s End, 
To hear the grasses blowing. 

How softly blend the greens and browns, 
The world les in a valley— 

The yellow gorse the landscape crowns— 
And down some sunlit alley— 

The misty hills against the sky, 
The wind across the space— 

Oh! how my heart in dreams will sigh 
For care-free Cannock Chase. 


Oh! boundless stretch of verdure wild, 
Oh! wind across the space, 

I never knew the Heavens smil’d 
On such a lovely place. 

Oh! mauves and blues that melt in light, 
The open landscape veiling— 

The little town is just in sight, 
I see the white road trailing : 

The bracken thickens as we tread, 
The trees are closer bending : 

The birds are singing overhead, 
And at the path’s long ending— 

A boundless stretch of verdure wild, 
The wind across the space— 

I never knew the Heavens smil’d 
So close to Cannock Chase. 


EMILY EDRIDGE. 


ISS EMILY EDRIDGE has a double claim to be 
regarded as a Staffordshire poetess : her birthplace 
is Bilston, and her residence is Wolverhampton, 
where she has lived all her life, with the exception 
of two years while at school at Sibford Ferris, a 
charming little village some seven miles from Banbury. In 
her case a love of poetry may have been fostered by school 
influences, the lady whose school she attended when about 
nine years of age being Mrs. Sherwin, a writer of verse. 

The old name of Edridge dies out with the poetess and 
her sisters, there being no male relatives of the name. The 
family is an old Hertfordshire one, Miss Edridge’s father 
having been born at Buntingford in 1816, and there were 
members of the family there as long ago as the sixteenth 
century, while a William Edridge was mayor of Hertford in 
1730. Her mother was a Miss Pollard, born at Horsham, 
Sussex, who numbered among her friends the gentle-souled 
poetess, Harriet Nokes. Much interest attaches to the 
family, and there is a legend of Miss Edridge’s descent from 
Oliver Cromwell, The poetess remembers her grandmother, 
Mrs. Pollard (née Miss Fanny Clark), saying that she was 
descended from a son of Cromwell, who judiciously retired 
into private life under the surname of Clark during the stirring 
times following the Commonwealth. In confirmation of this, 
Miss Edridge writes that ‘‘ when staying in Hertford I came 
across a small book more than a hundred years old, a topog- 
raphy of Hertfordshire, in which it was mentioned that one 
of the sons of Oliver Cromwell died at Cheshunt in 1742, 
“under the borrowed name of Clark.’’’ This must have been 
Richard Cromwell, the abdicated Protector, who died at 
Cheshunt in 1712, where he certainly lived under the name 
of Clarke. Now a strange coincidence is connected with this 
story, relating to an ancestor of Miss Edridge, the Rev. 
Samuel Clark. About eighty years ago this gentleman, while 
walking in London, was stopped by a stranger, who, after 
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observing him closely and with many apologies, begged Mr. 
Clark to sit for him for the nose of a painting of Oliver 
Cromwell! As regards the famous mole delineated by his 
own especial desire in a portrait of Cromwell, Miss Edridge 
possesses this characteristic. Thus the evidence dovetails 
curiously together to prove a possible descent from the 
Protector. 

Charitable interests in Wolverhampton are also the 
interests of Miss Edridge, and she has associated herself with 
many institutions either as a member of committees or in 
other ways. The tone of her poetry is mainly devotional, 
and her smooth verses clearly express her sincerity. Many 
have appeared in print, but not as yet in book form; she 
is also a writer of prose, concise little sketches of historical 
interest being especially well depicted by her pen. 

Sincerely simple verses occasionally lapse into platitudes, 
and her work is not entirely free from these, but among her 
poems are many calm thoughts, and therein is her chief charm. 


“Down in the darkness of Earth, the tiny seed-germs lay sleeping, 
Nourished and fed by the soil and the showers; growing 
through heat and through cold : 
Now comes the Harvest Home, with the joyful tume of the 
reaping, 
Broad in the autumn sunshine spreads the glory of waving 
gold.” 


In The Old Homestead appears a series of pictures full of 
a delightful atmosphere. Passing through the portals on a 
winter’s day, we are immediately made at home, and the 
interior lays its peace upon us with a sure touch— 


“ By the wood-fire, the grandmother would ply 
The ancient spinning-wheel, with wondrous skull, 
And men and maids on the long benches near 
Their nightly tasks fulfil. 


“On the white dresser shelves, like silver shields, 
The pewter platters in the firelight shone, 
The old clock, in tts polished oaken case, 
Ticked with a solemn tone.” 
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The ultimate dissolution of the old homestead comes with 
something of the pathos of The Deserted Village. 

Most intimately connected with Staffordshire of all her 
poems is A Lay of Wulfrune’s Ham-Tun, a noteworthy ballad 
of Wolverhampton in the olden times. 


RUSSELL MARKLAND. 


A LAY OF WULFRUNE’S HAM-TUN. 


When Memory, with her magic wand, 
Calls up before our eyes 

The visions of the vanished past, 
What various scenes arise ! 

The busy present fades away, 
With all its din and strife, 

The centuries disappear and show 
The dawn of national life. 


The Druid with the mistletoe— 
Duw To’s wicker frame— 
The painted tribes that filled the land 
Before the Romans came— 
Agricola, Caractacus— 
The conqueror, the bound— 
The Saxons, Brythons, Picts and Celts 
Crowd the historic ground. 


One silent witness still remains 
Of Wulfhere’s pious skill 

That raised the earliest Christian Church 
Upon the wooded hill, 

Where Lady Wulfrune’s royal zeal, 
After three hundred years, 

Re-built the Abbot’s ancient pile 
In widowhood and tears. 


While Danish raids laid waste the fields, 
Followed by Norman might, 
Plantagenets and Tudors proud, 
The Roses, Red and White— 
Revolt, Reform, passed sweeping by, 
Till centuries had flown, 
And yet, through all the changeful years, 
Still stands that Sculptured Stone. 
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Full well the ancient mason wrought, 
With simple tools and rude, 

The mystic signs and quaint device, 
The cord, and figures crude: 

But little dreamed he, as he worked, 
That, in these later days, 

The people of his town would stand 
And reverently gaze. 


We cannot tell what chieftain proud 
Ordered the stone to stand, 

In memory of some mighty deed 
That startled all the land; 

Or if it marks the resting-place 
Of warrior fierce and brave, 

Who, ere the Saxon Church was built, 
Found here a peaceful grave. 


But little recked the lordly Thanes 
Of wealth below the soil, 

Of seams of coal and ironstone 
Waiting the miner’s toil, 

Cf clouds of smoke, and whirl of wheels, 
And mighty hammer’s sound, 

That banished far the daisied fields, 
And breezy common ground. 


But still the names are lingering on 
The ancient farmers gave, 

Who led their lowing herds along, 
Where forest-boughs would wave ; 

We hear a gentle streamlet’s sound, 
By willows half concealed, 

In “ Osier Bed,’ and “ Shrubbery,”’ 
“Swan Garden,’”’ and “‘ Priestfield.”’ 


Perchance the Sculptured Stone will view 
The land grow green once more, 
And blessings on the willing hands 
That shall the trees restore ! 
God bless old Ham-tun’s citizens 
With peaceful, prosperous days, 
As “‘ out of Darkness cometh Light,” 
In all her future ways ! 


ELLEN THORNEYCROFT FOWLER 
(HON. MRS. FELKIN). 


IT and Malice were betrothed lovers: Miss Ellen 

Fowler broke off the engagement and married 

wit to kindliness. It was a happy union. The 

year 1898 made the world aware of that notable 

alliance. In that year appeared the novel, 
Concerning Isabel Carnaby, a book which everybody who did 
not want to be nobody was compelled to read. It was a 
surprising book, compacted of strange elements, for it dealt 
with Society and Methodism. Up to that time, to be in 
Methodism was to be rather out of society. Miss Fowler 
revealed to us a world unexplored and unguessed—a world 
in which people went to chapel and to balls, read everything, 
knew everybody; were cultivated to the finger-tips, and 
yet held on to the old religious way of Wesley. Certainly 
the narrow path was beaten into a broad way up and down 
which handsome carriages passed, with women inside excel- 
lently dressed, whose bows were graceful and whose smiles 
were not insipid. I think John Wesley, looking down from 
heaven, was a little surprised. Evolution, devolution, revolu- 
tion >—which would have been Wesley’s word for the change? 
One would like to know. Possibly he was less surprised than 
I have fancied, for Wesley himself is rather a surprise. The 
other day I came across a joke of his: I should have expected 
it from him no more than from Elijah. 

But, then, that is what Miss Ellen Thorneycroft Fowler 
has achieved in prose fiction: she has revealed to us the new 
Methodism, thereby achieving another happy union—the 
union of society and religion. But the first union is the 
more important—that of kindliness and wit. Isabel Carnaby, 
A Double Thread, and all the novels which Miss Fowler has 
published, flash with epigram. A page of hers is like the 
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atmosphere of a fire—sparks are everywhere, only there is 
no smoke. When first one read Jsabel Carnaby and was 
delighted, dazzled, almost crushed with the never-resting 
wit, one said to oneself, ‘‘ Oscar Wilde—a feminine Oscar 
Wilde,” and there was truth in the suggestion ; 1898 was a 
Wilde year, the world was wild with Wilde. The pointed 
inversions—the tumbler trick of making truth stand on her 
head, the rapier-fencing—this was Oscar. But Oscar was 
unhealthy; Oscar was cruel; Oscar preached a gospel of 
self-love, and cut the Nofs of the Ten Commandments. 
His pages smell of stale cigarettes, pastille, and dying lilies. 
Miss Fowler was as healthy as the Spa—as breezy as the first 
breath of a frosty morning. She could hardly be anything 
else ; her people were so kindly—so racy, so open. She had 
been observing and remembering since she was a child, 
almost since she was a baby, and Methodism was quaint 
and racy. Oscar Wilde’s characters came out of the 
peerage ; Ellen Fowler’s came from all the places where 
people get the twists and rubs and knots that make strong 
character. 

She was a humorist as well as a wit, and she gathered 
life to her to love as well as to laugh with, and her pages 
taught—brightly, lightly, with a smile and a kiss of the hand, 
but with an earnest thought, almost with a prayer out of 
sight. She touched life with a feather, but it was an oiled 
feather: there was healing in it. I have made pointed 
reference to Oscar Wilde as an influence upon the style of 
Miss Fowler, but after all it was only a finishing touch. 
Miss Fowler would have been an epigrammatist without him ; 
was, indeed, an epigrammatist before him. When people 
complained of the unnatural briliancy of the talk in /sabel 
Carnaby, the author and her family were full of wonder. 
‘“‘ Why, it’s perfectly natural,” they thought and said ; “ that’s 
the talk we always heard at home.” If one may judge from 
the conversations recorded in Miss Edith Fowler’s Life of 
Lord Wolverhampton, that is a very high appraisement of the 
talk at home. Nevertheless, readiness, neatness, finish of 
thought and speech, were bred among her people. Epigram 
was the love, perhaps the snare, of the Fowler. 

She comes of a grand old Methodist line, Joseph Fowler, 
her grandfather, being a great leader of his sect—a strong, 
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dominant, individual man, with the whole hand of God upon 
him, and with just a little touch of the devil. 

Her father, Henry Fowler, was his father’s very son— 
strong, patient, compelling, yet in his apprehensiveness 
touching the morbid : a stiff man, heavy of hand, often heavy 
of heart, serving God, yet working in service of self, too. He 
meant to follow God and get on—and get in, for very early 
he set his heart upon Parliament. The family comes from 
the North, but he settled in Wolverhampton as a solicitor, 
becoming one of the first of that great clan that learned the 
business of politics in the town council. He was elected 
member for his own town, and advanced in influence, though 
slowly, becoming Secretary to the Board of Trade and finally 
Chief Secretary for India. He had one great romance—his 
love for Ellen Thorneycroft (of the ironmasters of Stafford- 
shire, from which came Thorneycroft of Thorneycroft House). 
After many ups and downs she became his wife, remaining 
his life-long love. Ellen Thorneycroft Fowler took her 
second Christian name and the golden threads of her nature 
from her mother. Her life gave her a great chance—Wolver- 
hampton (her birthplace) and Methodism for character, 
London for society. It was this singular combination of 
education and opportunity that struck the watchful eye of 
William Robertson Nicoll. Miss Fowler had been writing 
short stories for several years, and verse for many years. 
She never would have found her feet if Sir William (then unbe- 
knighted) had not seen how finely they were shod for walking 
a particular way. She was made, by Providence, the novelist 
of Methodism. Sir William determined that Providence 
should not be disappointed. Jsabel Carnaby was written in 
response to his appeal—and written in four months! 

Miss Fowler’s great reputation as a novelist has over- 
shadowed her name as a writer of verse, but, as has been 
remarked before, her earliest inclination was to rhyme. She 
was always rhyming, and at eight was an old and rather a 
successful bard. Very early she developed her gift of terseness 
and incision. Indeed, she got much of her touch in prose from 
her practice : an experience common to most of our novelists. 
Miss Fowler belongs distinctly to the rank of writers of 
vers de société; not that her verse is much concerned with 
fashions or follies, but that she has learned her trade from 
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Locker-Lampson, Austin Dobson, and the men who made 
polish—phrase—point the mark of their hand. She hardly 
holds a place among the great masters of the little ; her work 
has not that absolute finality, that sense of carving in iron 
with a feather, which we recognise in Locker-Lampson. 
And she is a little too didactic to float above the flowers as 
one of the mere butterfly bards. Miss Fowler writes with a 
purpose—she is a prophetess in evening dress: sometimes 
in an apron; a reformer in minor morals; a preacher in 
righteousness in little daily things. She sets herself to 
preach the gospel of smiles. 

No one, perhaps, has preached it better than in The Wisdom 
of Folly. It is the philosophy of sunshine and the sunshine 
of philosophy! If only the writer had spared us the jar of o 
sounds in the first three lines, the goose-step of s’s in the first 
line and elsewhere, we should have had a rose without a 
thorn. Well, we must put our hands behind our backs. 
When Miss Fowler gets near the sun the wax comes off her 
wings, and she has some bad tumbles— 


“In the Holiest when the chrism 
Of the mystic Gilead-balm 
Soothe me with tts sweet baptism 
As I hear the far-off psalm.” 


Baptism! and all the rhymes spouting m’s! Miss Fowler 
should keep to her polished homeliness, her witty wisdom, 
her laughing earnestness. Orating is not her line. Turn 
from that to this— 


“ Shall we find above the sphere 
Of our woes 
All the moons we cried for here ?— 
No one knows.” 


In its way it would be hard to find anything better than 
that. She has done some fair ballads, but nothing quite 
excellent ; she hasn’t the hardness for that: still, she tells 
a story very well. ; 

Miss Fowler has for some years ceased to be Miss Fowler. 
She married in 1902 Mr. Alfred Lawrence Felkin, one of her 
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early kindly advisers in literature, and her successful col- 
laborator in one novel. She is an excellent hostess, an 
admirable talker, and a welcome presence everywhere. 


FREDERICK LANGBRIDGE. 


THE WISDOM OF FOLLY. 


The cynics say that every rose 

Is guarded by a thorn which grows 
To spoil our posies ; 

But I no pleasure thereby lack ; 

I keep my hands behind my back 
When smelling roses. 


’Tis proved that Sodom’s apple-tarts 
Have ashes as component parts 

For those that steal them ; 
My soul no disillusion seeks ; 
I love my apples’ rosy cheeks, 

But never peel them. 


Though outwardly a gloomy shroud, 
The inner half of every cloud 
Is bright and shining ; 
I therefore turn my clouds about 
And always wear them inside out 
To show the lining. 


Our idols’ feet are made of clay ; 
So stony-hearted critics say 
With scornful mockings : 
My images are deified 
Because I keep them well supplied 
With shoes and stockings. 


My modus operandi this— 

To take no heed of what’s amiss; 
And not a bad one: 
Because, as Shakspere used to say, 
A merry heart goes twice the way 
That tires a sad one. 


LIFE’S REMEDY. 


The world is weary of new tracks of thought 
That lead to naught— 

Sick of quack remedies prescribed in vain 
For mortal pain ; 

Yet still above them all One Figure stands 
With outstretched Hands. 
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Men’s ears are deafened with conflicting cries— 
“ Here wisdom lies ! ’’— 

“““ Here rest and peace are found !’’—‘‘ Lo here, lo there, 
Are all things fair!” 

Yet still One Voice repeats the tender Plea, 
“Come unto Me!”’ 


Fools stumble on strange paths their fathers trod 
In search of God, 

But found Him not; and in the desert died 
Unsatisfied : 

Yet now as then One ceases not to say, 
* Iam the Way.” 


Would-be philosophers make blind our eyes 
With sophistries, 

And bid our faith by science stand appalled 
(Falsely so called) : 

Yet still ring out those Words of tender ruth, 
= lt amo the ruth: 


Men seek in vain some charm whereby to flee 
Mortality— 

Some magic potion which to them shall give 
The power to live: 

Yet still One Message sounds above the strife, 
peleami the, Liters 


THE LADY WULFRUN. 


{From ‘“‘ A Record of the celebration of the gooth anniversary 


of the granting of the charter of the pious Lady Wulfrun in 994 A.p. 
to the Collegiate Church of Wolverhampton, 1894.’’ Edited by the 
Rev. J. T. Jeffcock.] 


FF 


Now certain women carved their names in stone 
That whosoever ran the same might read. 
Cambridge was founded by Saint Etheldrede, 

The holy daughter of an Anglian throne: 

Saint Frideswide it was made Oxford known 
By many a generous gift and godly deed: 
Saint Hilda nobly helped Northumbmnia’s need 

When Whitby’s abbey to full height had grown. 

Wulfruna likewise chose the better part ; 

And in the midst of this our Mercian plain 
A stately minster to God’s glory raised, 

To prove thereafter to the thronging mart 
That favour is deceitful, beauty vain, 

But she that fears her Maker shall be praised. 


EMILLIE HAMMOND. 


HERE are few great poets, but, as Carlyle wrote in 

his discussion of what made a poet, “the faculty 

which enables him to discern the inner heart of 

things, and the harmony that dwells there, . . . is 

not the result of habits or accidents, but the gift of 
Nature herself,” and among those who have the poetic ear 
and faculty for the appreciation of life’s minor beauties is 
Miss Emillie Tomkys Hammond. 

She was born in Wednesbury, one of the industrial centres 
of the Black Country, but for the greater part of her life she 
has resided in Wolverhampton. 

In an interesting little chat I had with her, Miss Hammond 
unconsciously revealed that unselfish martyrdom of a brave 
soul that in serving others had achieved its own reward. 
From the age of fourteen she was the devoted attendant to 
her invalid mother, and during a series of some eighteen 
operations on her eyes, from which she was early a great 
sufferer, she developed that inner sight that is the keynote 
of her charming personality. 

The Holly Tree, one of her best-known lyrics, is pleasing 
for its very simplicity, and was written while she lay in a 
darkened room trying to tune her thoughts to things outside 
herself. It relates a true incident of how the little children 
passing used to enact the scene described round the holly 
tree outside her window. It has been set to music by Mr. 
James Coleman, Vicar-Choral of Lichfield Cathedral, and 
dedicated to the children of Wolverhampton. 

Miss Hammond has also written a Standard Song for 
the Women’s Institute, of which she is an industrious worker ; 
it has been sung to the air of ‘‘ Bonnie Dundee ”’ all through the 
British Isles. It is interesting to note that she has herself 
sung it, as she is the possessor of a good soprano voice, which 
she uses to great account on all public occasions in aid of 
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charity. She is intensely alive to the simplest beauties of 
Nature, and ready to pluck the humblest flower growing in 
its commonplace surroundings. 


MARJORIE CROSBIE. 


THE WOMEN’S INSTITUTE SONG, 
(Air: “‘ Bonnie Dundee.’’) 


Come, matrons and maidens, from far and from nigh, 
And sing of our glorious W.I., 

We never grow weary of sounding its praise, 

For it helps all its members in numberless ways. 


CHORUS: 


We are taught to make gloves and to bottle our fruits, 
To trim our own hats and repair our old boots. 

Our chairs all get mended—-We never need sigh 

If once we belong to the W.I. 


We listen to lectures on subjects galore, 

We are taught to save money, to husband our store. 
At our meetings we always get excellent teas, 

And our social diversions unfailingly please. 


So, matrons and maidens, you cannot deny 

It’s as well to belong to the W.L., 

For it always gives help in a practical way, 

And it’s motto is ‘“‘ Do all the good that we may.” 


THE SHOLLY REE: 


Just outside my window there grows a holly tree, 

And every day the children come to try their Fate, and see 

By counting round the pointed leaf, how long they have to stay, 
And as I sit and watch unseen, I hear the pretty play. 


“Does my mother want me? I’d really like to know. 
Can I stay and play awhile, or shall I have to go? 
Yes, No, Yes, No, Yes, No, Oh-h-h, 
The leaf says mother wants me, so I think I’d better go.” 


One day a smart young soldier came and stood beside the tree, 
He quickly plucked a pointed leaf, but did not notice me. 
Then glancing carefully around before he said a word, 
Proceeded thus to try his Fate, and this is what I heard: 
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“Does my sweetheart want me? Of course she does, I know. 
But now I’m here I'll play the game, so just you tell me so. 
Yes, No, Yes, No, Yes, No, Oh I say! 
The leaf says—this is a blow !—she married yesterday !”’ 


Now, all young men and maidens, come take advice from me. 
When you’re in doubt about your Fate, consult the holly tree. 
Just count around the pointed leaf, it will give answer plain. 
And if at first you don’t succeed, of course you try again. 


Are you “out” for Fortune, or do you want a wife ? 

Do you want “‘stars’’ or motor-cars, or happiness for life ? 
Yes, No, Yes, No, Yes, No; thus you see. 
I counsel all, whate’er befall, consult the holly tree. 


WHAT THEN ? 


Supposing the world had grown colourless, 
And Hope become barren or fied, 

Leaving Life, shorn of joy and happiness, 
Like a flower, half-withered or dead. 

Supposing Life’s lessons, so hard and stern, 
Were repeated again and again, 

And one struggled for years, just trying to learn, 

What then—what then ? 


Supposing a sudden, swift change came o’er 
This colourless world of years, 

And the light and the hope, unknown before, 
Replaced the sadness and fears. 

Supposing that happiness filled the cup 
Of Life with gladness, when 

The beautiful flower of Love sprang up, 

What then—what then ? 


MADELINE HINDSLEY. 


ADELINE HINDSLEY is the daughter of Thomas 

and Lucy Hindsley, of Walsall (her father is a 

retired Congregational minister). She was educated 

t Queen Mary’s Grammar School, Walsall, and 

graduated B.A., Birmingham University. After 

residing some time in France, she became vice-president and 

principal of Ramanathan College for Native Girls, Chunnakam, 

Ceylon. She is much interested in the antiquities of the 

island and the phases of Hindoo and Buddhist forms of faith 

and worship, as well as the general customs and life of the 
people. 

She has visited Madras, Bombay, Gujerat, and other 
places and scenes, in order to become acquainted more fully 
with the personakties, philosophies, religions (Brahminism, 
Parseeism, Nationalism, etc.), and general modes of Indian 
life. 

Miss Hindsley contributed to the anthology of Walsall 


poetry. 
ALFRED Moss. 


TO URANIA. 


Oh, but you called me— 

I heard it plainly, 

There in the compound at early dawn, 
Fluting to wake me, 

That voice so tender, 

Was it only a bird springing over the lawn ? 


Nay ! for the smoke 

Arose from earth’s altars 

Slowly between the coconut palms. 

I knew you were there, 

For enchanting odours 

Filled the air with their incense and balms. 
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Dews down-dropping 

Through the dark evening, 

Under the moon’s bright silver shining, 
Rise again 

In the clear swift morning, 

Misty-blue round the trees thick twining. 


So thoughts of thee, 

Like a benediction, 

Softly fall through the amethyst space, 

Rise with the sun 

In flame-rose splendour 

And ravish my heart with remembered grace. 


Chunnakam, Ceylon, 1923. 


TO URANIA. 


My love for her was born ’mid ice and snow, 
Trembling and frail it hung its delicate: head, 
Like the pale snowdrop of the early spring, 

Pure, as a boy’s first love, the grace it shed. 


Ah! but it rose again! In fire and dew 

Its passion burned throughout the summer noon, 
Like the imperial glow of roses rare, 

And was distilled in fragrance, “neath the moon. 


But now my love has left this lower earth, 
And all that ice and heat transmuted are. 

It shines in radiance from the sky and flames 
Into the cosmic fire of yon bright star. 


Hampshire, 1919. 


MARGERY LAWRENCE. 


T is a notable fact that Staffordshire has a long roll of 
Wolverhampton-born poets, represented at present by 
Alfred Noyes, Alfred Hayes, Ellen Thorneycroft Fowler, 
Marjorie Crosbie, Vera I. Arlett, and others. And now 
we have Margery Lawrence. 

Since she left her native place, Margery Lawrence’s life 
has been a full one. She “ plunged into war work,” and 
spent much time in France and Italy, gaining an amount of 
war experience. She was studying art in her spare time, 
and intended devoting heiself seriously to it when the war 
arrested so many intentions. When this period of world 
upheaval was over, she returned to London, studied art at 
her Chelsea studio, then visited Paris for the same purpose. 
Here she definitely began to write prose in preference to 
developing her former art. 

On the death of her parents a new phase began in her 
life. Returning to England, she took a flat at Bloomsbury, 
which is still the centre of her activities, and of a circle of 
interesting and cosmopolitan acquaintances. In 1927 she 
married M1. Arthur Towle, whom she had met some five years 
previously in Austria, and the mutual love of travel, the 
theatre, and even dancing, drew them together. Travel has 
given her an affection for foreign life and customs in preference 
to those of this land—unlike Alfred Noyes, who seems to love 
and understand England all the more for his varied experiences. 
Perhaps she has not listened to, understood, and interpreted 
the voice of the English country, that occasionally speaks 
through a deceptive mask. If she had done so she might 
have become more poet than prose-writer. As it is, she claims 
little as a poet since her early Songs of Childhood, though 
she has contributed to various anthologies and journals. 
And it is not too much to say that her poems show a quick 
perception of thought, an individual turn of mind, and a 
certain felicity of expression. 
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But it is as a novelist that she is best known at present. 
Perhaps her attitude to her early surroundings and their 
reaction on her temperament, followed by the war, led her 
along those lines, tinged with the conventional revolt of so 
many artists in many forms, that have supplied her with 
experience finding expression in her writings. Paris is the 
inspiration behind her novel, Red Heels, with its fascinating 
study of a girl of the gamin type and its insight into certain 
phases of life, its vitality raising it above many novels of this 
kind. Again, Nights of the Round Table is a decidedly striking 
series of studies in the weird, in spite of a few immaturities, 
placed in an original setting. Bohemzan Glass, a subtle title, 
caused a stir in some quarters—well, Bohemian glass or 
Chelsea china may prove brittle! And now her experiences in 
Italy are to be embodied in one of her forthcoming novels. 

Some of her lyrics have been designed for stage and 
musical setting (much of the show, Blue Skies, is from her 
pen), and it is to be hoped she may give us a book of her later 
poems, in characteristic manner, before very long. 


RUSSELL MARKLAND. 


LITILE DEAD HEART. 


Little dead heart of mine, 

Cold and stark and still, 

Why do you stir again ? 

Sleep and dream your fill. 

Dead heart, sleep again, 

Never waken more 

Though the Lord of Hell and Heaven 
Beat upon the door. 


Never question nor stir ; 

Dead heart, be wise, 

Though the Lord of Hell and Heaven 
Entreat thee arise ! 

All the bitter and sweet 

Too well I know— 

Dead heart, sleep again— 

It is better so. 


EDITH MORRIS (MRS. LATHAM). 


OLLOWING upon the appearance of a small volume 

of poems by Edith Morris in 1890, Hours of Meditation, 

an estimate of them was published in the Longton 

County Times and Echo, from which the following 

extract is taken: “‘ These poems by Edith Morris are 
free from affectation—simple and beautiful, they evidence a 
mind in tuneful accord with the truest, purest, and most 
beautiful domain of nature. Each page is resonant with the 
mellifluous notes of the feathered poets of the woods and 
groves, or fragrant with the commingling breathings of Old 
England’s unequalled hedgerows. The moral tone of these 
poetic breathings is refreshingly free from all offensive taint 
of religious cant.’’ One would gladly add to the foregoing a 
few personal reflections regarding the tender pathos and 
earnest sympathy with humanity—particularly with its 
suffering and bereaved members, as evinced in such lyrics as 
The Dying Soldier, The Blind Boy, The Mother and Her Sick 
Boy. 

ae one recognises the many instances where large portions 
of rural haunts have been strangely encroached upon by the 
erection of closely built rows of dwelling-houses, regardless 
of that intervening space so needful to the health of human 
beings—the transformation of “‘ country into town,”—can we 
wonder that various modern poets should have written so 
ardently concerning the dear old country lanes? Edith 
Morris certainly evinces a peculiar liking for them, as shown 
in her poem thereon. It is gratifying to observe the tenderly 
humane sentiments obtaining in this volume, with its repeated 
regard for children. 
Lovers of this true bard’s verse may well find joy in 

perusing again and again such a lyric as Rural Beauty, in 
which the following lines occur. 
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“T love thee, early spring-tume, 
And blushing summer too, 
The primrose and the violet, 
And skies of azure blue. 


“Ah, then ’tis sweet to wander 
In summer or in spring, 
When earth puts forth its beauty, 
And gladdens everything. 


“To hear the merry voices 
Of children as they run, 
To catch the bee or butterfly, 
That glitters in the sun. 


“God’s gifts are ever teeming 
With pure and fond delight ; 
They fill the world with sunshine 
And make our pathways bright. 


“ The peasant’s lowly cottage 
That is with tvy clad, 
Gives beauty to the picture, 
And makes the scene look glad. 


“Thank God, who 1s the giver 
Of all things fair and bright, 
The early spring and summer, 
The darkness and the light ; 


“Who sends the snow in winter, 
Who bids the rain to fall ; 
The seed time and the harvest, 

Hts goodness crowns them all.” 


The author of this small volume of poems was born at 
Dresden, near Stoke-on-Trent, Staffordshire. 


JOSIAH BAKER, 
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SPRING FLOWERS. 


They are come again, they are come again; 

The children can now weave a garland chain, 

Can rove through the woodlands, where fragrance is sweet, 
And cull the sweet petals that spring at their feet. 


Oh ! list to their voices, with gladness they ring, 
Rejoicing to see the sweet beauties of spring ; 

They skip o’er the meadows, they dance by the streams, 
And laugh at the thought of their fanciful dreams. 


Bloom on in your beauty, ye gems of the earth, 

Throw light in the valleys to mingle with mirth ; 

Throw light o’er the hill-tops, where cool blows the breeze 
And wave the green branches of beautiful trees. 


Bloom out by the cottage, where dwelleth the poor, 
Peep in at the window, peep in at the door, 

While sunbeams are dancing, and brooklets run clear, 
The jewels of spring-time in beauty appear. 


May all who adore them ne’er cease to rejoice 

At the musical sound of the spring’s charming voice ; 
And think of the Maker, the Giver divine— 

’Tis God in His glory that makes the world shine. 


APPENDIX oY, 


ADDITIONAL POETS. 


JOHN ADAMS, born at Longton, was the author of a volume of 


Miscellaneous Rhymes, published about 1878 under the pseudonym 
of ‘‘ Jock o’ Hazeldean.’”’ 


THOMAS HENRY ALLBUT was born at Hanley on August 16, 1842, 
and received his education at Shelton Hall and Liverpool Royal 
Institute. In 1871 he married Miss Caroline Jeffreys, of Woolston, 
Hampshire. Apart from contributions to The Argosy (The Jewelled 
Casket, etc.), London Morning Post, Cassell’s Magazine, Truth, and 
others, he was author of a small brochure, 4 Rhyme of Ritual 
(Hanley: Allbut and Daniel, 1870). 


JAMES AMPHLETT, poet and journalist, was born near Stafford in 
1775, and was educated at Brewood Grammar School. In 1803 
appeared War Offerings : A Collection of Songs ; and in the following 
year, Invasion: A Descriptive and Satirical Poem. He then tried 
his hand as a novelist, and Ned Bentley, in three volumes, came out 
in 1808. By the courtesy of the editor of the Staffordshire Advertiser 
we find that he occupied the editorial chair of that paper (established 
1795) from about 1807 to 1810, and on his retirement an announce- 
ment appeared stating that he had been connected with the paper 
as a political writer for several years. Frederick Price, the “‘ rustic 
rhymer,”’ was later a compositor on this paper. On December 11, 
1813, Amphlett was permitted to announce in the Advertiser the 
inauguration of the Staffordshire Mercury at Stafford on January 1, 
1814. He edited other papers, including the Lichfield Mercury 
and the Shrewsbury Journal. In 1817 he set up as a printer in 
Hanley and continued the business for ten or twelve years. During 
this period he printed an appeal for a Mechanics’ Institute in the 
Potteries, the proceeds of the sale to be devoted to this object. 
He appears to have migrated to Shrewsbury in later life, and there 
he died on July 19, 1860. 


REV. THOMAS BAKER was born at Burslem, 1804; proceeded to 
St. Edmund Hall, Oxford, 1827; and was author of Leisure 
Hours (1837), a volume of poems. 
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FRED R. BARTLETT, a poet who appears to be a native of Bilston, 
tells us in the preface to his poems, Flashes from Forge and Foundry 
(1886), that his ‘‘ effusions have generally been penned at night 
time after having toiled all day ’mid the din and smoke of the 
Black Country.’”’ His poems contain an ambitious piece on 
Imagination, and a few with local touches, such as The Collier’s 
Story, with simple poems of Nature’s charms, and, to use his own 
words, ‘‘ agrestic’’ pleasures. Occasionally he shows a distracting 
ingenuity in fantastic rhyming, and in another mood he introduces 
punning verse a long way after Hood— 


“ Still of our heroes ne’er fear that there'll shrink a man 
Ever from facing the fiercest of enemies : 
Fearlessly fought they on famed fields of Inkerman 
And Balaclava, though th’ order was then amiss !”’ 


The following sonnet, The Cottager’s Welcome to Spring, displays.the 
poet’s average placid level :— 


‘“O, welcome, welcome once again, fair Spring ! 

For thy sweet presence ever makes me glad ! 

How much more cheering thou, thus verdure-clad, 
Than Winter cold—that grim, ice-kirtled king, 
Who round my rural cot kept lingering 

So long! Alas! it seem’d as though he were 

Reluctant e’en to let thee robe these rare 
And treasured vines that to its trellis cling ; 

But thou hast triumph’d o’er him, and I feel 
Thy charm—the which no words can well express— 
Pass thrilling through my heart’s each deep recess, 

As forth thy first fresh buds themselves reveal, 
And birds and streamlets greet thee with their lays, 
Thou beauteous harbinger of brighter days!” 


The volume was published at Bilston “‘ under the distinguished 
patronage of the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, Premier; and 
Et. Bowlers Esqs Mab 


HUGH BOURNE.—Writing of this hymn-writer, Mr. T. Pape says: 
“Tunstall is the most northerly of Arnold Bennett’s Five Towns 
—there are really six, but for some reason best known to himself 
the novelist of the Pottery district will not recognise the existence 
of Fenton,—and about three miles north-east of Tunstall are the 
village of Bemersley and the farm of Fordhay. At the latter place, 
in March, 1772, was born one of the founders of Primitive 
Methodism, Hugh Bourne.” He walked across the moors to 
Milton to learn his father’s trade of wheelwright, and his desolate 
surroundings influenced his gloomy and superstitious cast of mind. 
He began preaching in 1801, and was associated with William 
Clowes ; later, under the influence of Lorenzo Dow (the American 
revivalist) and the camp-meetings, he and his brother James 
Bourne were expelled from the Wesleyan Society, and were among 
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the founders of the new sect, and established a printing-office for 
their hymns and other works. In one of the hymn-books eight of 
the pieces were by Hugh Bourne, and later works contained many 
more, and in the Methodist Magazine for 1822 he wrote a poem on 
The Creation, Fall, and Redemption of Man. Yh 1833 a fire at 
Bemersley destroyed large stocks of books, and the loss fell on the 
brothers Bourne. Eventually Hugh Bourne visited America, and 
had aged visibly on his return. The end came when he had attained 
the age of eighty, in 1852. 

MRS. BRETTELL (née Wood) was born at Burslem; her works 
include Meriden ; or, The Memoirs of Matilda (1819), and Susan 
Ashfield and Other Poems (1820). 


REV. WILLIAM BUCKLEY, born at Lichfield in the early sixteenth 
century, was educated at Eton and King’s College, Cambridge 
(1537). He proceeded to the Court of King Edward VI., with whom 
he found favour. Later he became prebend of Upton Decani, 
Lichfield, and in 1550 the King appointed him tutor to the Royal 
henchmen, and he was granted an annual pension of £40. At the 
invitation of Sir John Cheke, Provost of King’s, he returned to 
his old college as teacher of mathematics, a subject he had studied 
closely, being author of some works thereon. He died circa 1570. 
He wrote verses On the Death of Bacon and on the death of the 
Dukes of Suffolk. 


REV. HENRY BULL, son of John Bull, was born at Wolverhampton, 
June 11, 1859. He was Baptist minister at Barrowden, Rutland ; 
at Nottingham (1886), having been educated there; and at Birch- 
cliffe, Yorkshire, as late as 1891. He wrote Black Country sketches 
in dialect, such as That’s Him to a‘‘ T”’ (1890), and various con- 
tributions to the Press, including poems to the Wolverhampton 
papers, Cassell’s Saturday Journal (1887), and certain hymns. 


WILLIAM BUTT, born in Staffordshire, flourished in 1844, in which 
year he wrote a poem entitled Private Monody on the Death of 
Thomas Camptell—written shortly after the Poet’s Decease at 
Boulogne on the 15th June, 1844. 


ELISHA COLES, born circa 1640-45, was the son of John Coles, a 
Wolverhampton schoolmaster. His interests and writings were 
chiefly educational, including shorthand and Latin ; he also 
compiled an English Dictionary (1676). He was a chorister of 
Magdalen College, Oxford ; became second under-master at Merchant 
Taylors’ School, and then master of Galway School. He died 
December 20, 1680. Better known as a “stenographer” and 
lexicographer of no mean ability, he also wrote a Metrical Paraphrase 
on the History of Our Lord (1671), of which the D.N.B. says: 
“Coles was a very poor versifier, and many specimens of the most 
ridiculous doggerel may be gathered from this book.” 
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JOHN DUNNING COOPER was born in Compton Road, Wolver- 
hampton, December 31, 1852, and educated at the Grammar 
School there, dedicating one of his works to the headmaster. He 
went to sea for eighteen years, passed as a master mariner, and 
served as commander in the Mercantile Marine. He wrote 
Prometheus Bound (from the Greek of A2schylus) and Original Poems 
(1890) and The Agamemnon, Choephori and Eumenides of Aischylus, 
rendered into English verse (1891) and dedicated to Henry Irving.. 


MISS DAKEYNE, of Quarnford, North Staffordshire, author of 
Legends of the Moorlands and Forests of Staffordshire (1860), is 
reported to be a poet native to the shire. Her family were silk 
manufacturers, of Gradback Mill. 


ELIZABETH DARWALL, daughter of the Rev. John Darwall, was. 
born at Walsall on January 19, 1779. She died on August 5, 1851, 
and was buried at Shrewsbury. Her book, The Storm and Other 
Poems (1810), was dedicated to the Prince of Wales. 


REV. JOHN DARWALL, born at Haughton in 1731, was father of 
the above, and son of the Rev. Randle Darwall. He was educated 
at the Manchester Grammar School and Brasenose College, Oxford, 
and eventually became vicar of St. Matthew’s, Walsall. His: 
second wife was Mary Whateley, the poetess. He died in 1789. 
He was the author of various hymns with tunes; sermons; and 
Political Lamentations in Verse, etc., printed by himself at his own 
private press, in 1776. The Bibliotheca Staffordiensis considers this 
as probably the first work printed in Walsall. The following 
verses are sufficient to show, without comment, the type of the 
whole :— 


“Whence come these Wars and Fightings dire, 
that decimate the State ? 
From what sad source our troubles flow 
Lamenting Muse relate ! 


“Alas it is not hard to trace 
their evil origin :— 
They issue from a Deadly Source, 
the poison’d fount of Sin.” 


THOMAS DILKE, a dramatic writer, was born at Lichfield about 
1699. His name appears in the list of Eminent Natives in the 
Statiordshire volume of The Gentleman’s Magazine Library. The 
approximate date of birth there given may be wrong if this is the 
Thomas Dilke who wrote The Lover’s Luck, a comedy (1696), and 
The City Lady (1697). 


JOHN GODDARD, born at Wednesbury about 1845, is stated to be 
“poet, dramatist, and playwright’; author of Jack and the 
Beanstalk (1869), Old King Cole, and other pieces. 
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SYLVESTER HARDING acquired some fame as a miniature painter, 
and dabbled occasionally in poetry. He was born at Newcastle- 
under-Lyme in 1745, and in due course he was apprenticed to his 
father’s business, coach-building. Bryan’s Dictionary of Painters 
records his romantic, if undutiful, start in new paths: “ Early 
apprenticed to a distasteful trade, he ran away and joined some 
strolling players.’’ At the age of thirty he came to London, and 
two years later began exhibiting at the Royal Academy (1777 to 
1802); he and his brother Edward, later librarian to Queen 
Charlotte, were in partnership as printsellers, and he was connected 
with book production in various forms. He appears to have 
written some verses on the engraver, William Banastree (The 
Disaster, Strawberry Hill), and also The Printer’s Farewell to Straw- 
berry Hill. He diedin Londonin 1809. He was the father of Samuel 
Harding, engraver ; George Perfect Harding, water-colour painter ; 
and Edward, who engraved some of his works, but died at the age 
of twenty. 


MRS. ANNA HARRISON, the daughter of Samuel and Ann Botham, 
and elder sister of Mary Howitt, was born at Uttoxeter on 
September 10, 1797; her more famous sister was born during the 
temporary residence of their parents at Colesford, Gloucestershire. 
She was educated at home, at Croydon, and at Sheffield, and 
married Daniel Harrison, of Liverpool, and ‘“‘ The Courts,’”” Wensley- 
dale. Her death occurred at Bournemouth on April i1, 1881. 
Mr. Rupert Simms records the following work: Poems, Reprinted 
with Life, Letters, and Journals, With Illustrations by Her Daughter, 
A. M. Harrison, London, 1893, and adds this note: ‘“ Not yet 
(May, 1893) published.” Recent research at the British Museum 
has failed to locate this work, and other sources have been tried in 
vain. Miss Kathleen Payne Hall, the energetic honorary secretary 
of the Johnson Society, at Uttoxeter, endeavoured to trace Mrs. 
Harrison locally, through a lady whose family was well acquainted 
with the Bothams ; this lady, although as a child she well remembers 
taking tea with them, and even recalls what Mrs. Harrison wore 
and what they had for tea, can throw no light upon her as an 
author ; she can only recollect that Mrs. Botham gave her mother 
a volume of poems, but this was lost or stolen. There are, naturally, 
mentions of Anna Harrison in the life of Mary Howitt ; she also 
contributed to The Kaleidoscope (1827), and The Dial of Love (1853). 


ELIJAH JONES, born at Hanley, was author of various poems that 
appeared in magazines between 1819-1821, under such titles as 
A Morning Sketch, Sonnet to Time, and others enumerated in 
Bibliotheca Staffordiensis. He also edited a temperance journal, 
The Beacon, in 1859. 


PNR GH eborn. at Newcastle-under-Lyme, was Closely 
associated with his native place, becoming councillor and alderman, 
and twice mayor, in 1873 and 1875. It is an interesting fact that, 
on the site of his home, Arlington House (now pulled down), 


GG 
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municipal buildings in the Ironmarket were erected. He was 
author of various published papers, essays, and lectures, and wrote 
The Arlington Lays ; The Vision of Lord Littleton, a Poem; and 
The Braggart, a Poem. 


THOMAS LIVINGSTONE FENTON LIVINGSTONE. Born at 
Longton Hall, 1829, he was the son of Thomas Fenton and Selina, 
daughter of Sir John Heathcote of Longton Hall. He was educated 
at Lichfield Grammar School, and in 1853 he succeeded his great- 
uncle, Sir Thomas Livingstone, Bart.—he claimed the barony of 
Linlithgow and Callander, to both of which he was declared heir, 
barring the attainder, and assumed the additional name of Living- 
stone. In 1855 he married the daughter of William Waddell, of 
Easter Moffat, Lanarkshire. He died at Easter Moffat on December 
18, 1891. Two years after his death a limited number of copies of 
Mammon, a Play ; and Other Poems and Translations, appeared for 
private circulation. 


REV. THOMAS LOWE, born in Staffordshire, was a Primitive 
Methodist preacher, who published various writings about the years 
1860 to 1887, including poetical contributions to magazines, and 
Jubilee Lines: Sprays from the Fountain. A Poem on Stratford- 
on-Avon Shakespeare Memorial Fountain (Stratford, 1887). 


REV. THOMAS MARSDEN, a native of Leek, published a full volume 
of poems in 1848: The Poet’s Orchard ; or, Miscellaneous Poems, 
Psalms, and Hymns. 


MRS. ANNE MARSH-CALDWELL, born at Linley Wood, Talke- 
o’-th’-Hill, 1791, died there 1874, though very famous in her day 
as a voluminous novelist, may receive a passing mention for her 
translation of The Song of Roland, as chanted before the Battle of 
Hastings by the Minstrel Taillefer (by the author of Emilia 
Wyndham). Unfortunately her version is a prose-poem, in this 
style: ‘‘ And Roland has re-appeared in the battle. As flies the 
trembling stag before the hound so before Roland fly the infidels.” 
A life of Mrs. Marsh-Caldwell may be found in the D.N.B. 


REV. THOMAS MILLS, born at Hanley, was a New Connexion 
minister (between the years 1834 and 1863) who wrote much on 
religious subjects, and was the author of at least one poem, 
On the Death of Christ. 


JOHN MORRISON was born at Wednesfield, according to Mr. Simms, 
in 1773, and educated at Wolverhampton Grammar School. There 
is some discrepancy in the dates, as his translation in English verse 
of The Second and Fourth Books of the A2neid is given as published 
at Wolverhampton in 1778; Allibone records this work as pub- 
lished London, 1787. 
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GEORGE T. NEVILLE, a Lichfield-born poet, issued a volume there 
in 1878, entitled Youthful Musings ; Being Original Miscellaneous 
Poems. 


SAMUEL PATTISON, flourished 1792, was author of Original Poems, 
Moral and Satirical. He appears to have been born near Etruria, 
Staffordshire. In the preface to his poems he humorously recounts 
his first exploit in verse, lines celebrating the action of a certain 
woman who “ cudgell’d her good man.”’ After this he “ swelled 
like the frog,” and tackled no less a subject than The Revolution 
of 1688, but this petered out. His published poems succeed in 
being smooth and “ correct,’” but seldom above the common rut 
of the eighteenth century, except a few touches of distorted 
ingenuity of phrase, such as larks “‘ richly heavenizing higher and 
higher.’’ He has some pleasant lines in the ‘‘ style of Pastoral,” 
but his sincere odes on the Te Deum are his most ambitious efforts, 
though they scarcely refute Dr. Johnson’s strictures on sacred 
poetry that the author disputes. Yet his preface is disarming, and 
his remarks on poets and poetry are both shrewd and entertaining. 
Here are his lines To Josiah Wedgwood, Esq.— 


““ Nor should a bard from near Etruria rise, 
Without enthroning Wedgwood in the skies, 
With beauteous brilliancy insert his name 
Among the noble heirs to deathless fante. 

Sons of the clay! your friend and sire behold! 
And for his footsteps spread the cloth of gold, 
His soul capacious opens all its stores, 

And on your art a flood of genius pours: 
Astonish’d, ev'ry gazing artist stands 

At the creation of a Wedgwood’s hands. 
Amidst a lordly state, humane his mind ; 

To each dependant as a Whitebread kind. 

As a fair pine whose branch with frustage bends, 
Not only food, but grateful wmbrage lends : 
Serving the trav’ller in a dark’ning rain, 

Till glorious Phebus flashes day again : 

So he, whom now the muse oblig’d would sing, 
Shelters the abject with a tender wing. 

By high illustrious Stafford greatly priz’d, 

And by our royal Charlotte patroniz’d ; 

He’s sedulous that all shall answer this, 

The great advancement of a gen’val bliss.” 


JOHN PEARSON was born at the Manor House, Tettenhall, in 1772, 
and was educated at Wolverhampton Grammar School, proceeding 
to Christ Church, Oxford, in 1789. He became a barrister (Lincoln’s 
Inn, 1802), and eventually Advocate-General in India from 1824 
to 1840. He was author of a number of political tracts, and Poems 
on Various Occasions (1796). His death occurred on April 16, 1841. 
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HENRY PETTITT. This well-known dramatist was a native of 
Staffordshire, born at Smethwick in 1848, and educated at a 
private school there. His father, a civil engineer, wrote works 
of fiction under the name of ‘‘ Herbert Glyn.” He lost his 
money in Manchester over the patent of a cotton-spinning machine 
when his son was about thirteen. Pettitt’s earliest theatrical 
experience was in London, at Sadler’s Wells, where he played a 
small part in pantomime. Mr. F. W. Hackwood tells us that he 
next tried his hand at poems and short stories for boys’ papers. 
He then seriously turned to earning money as a clerk with the 
well-known firm of Pickford, the carriers, but this lasted only 
about two years. He next became a schoolmaster at the North 
London Collegiate School, at Camden Town. His gifts were more 
suited to these surroundings, and he remained six years, continuing 
writing, and a drama, Golden Fruit, was produced at the Pavilion 
Theatre, followed by others at the Grecian Theatre. His con- 
nection with the latter became a close one, and he was embarked 
on the road to success, often in association with Mr. George 
Conquest. The list of his plays is extensive. His connection with 
Drury Lane must be mentioned, and also his collaboration with 
George R. Sims, Sir Augustus Harris, and others, in various 
popular plays. He visited America, and was often at Birmingham ; 
he was proud of being a native of Smethwick. He died in London 
on Christmas Eve, 1893. Mr. Hackwood writes: “ His knowledge 
of stagecraft was unequalled, and no man had a keener eye for a 
‘situation,’ or knew better how to give it dramatic effect. His 
characters are all conventional, if not ‘stagy’; and his writing 
was without literary distinction. Still, he was a commercial 
success, his will being proved for upwards of £48,000.” 


MRS. ELIZABETH A. PHILLIPS was born at Kidsgrove in 1868. 
She was the daughter of Moses Needham, and married Rowland R. 
Philips. Apart from contributions to the Press, she published, in 
1889, under her maiden name, Leisure Moments ; or, The Breathings 
of a Poetic Spirit. 

WILLIAM PITT was born at Tettenhall in 1749, ten years before 
his famous namesake. He lived at Pendeford, and later at 
Edgbaston. As a writer he specialised on agriculture, and wrote 
reports thereon of several counties for the Board of Agriculture. 
These were “‘ most able,’”’ according to the D.N.B., and one of them, 
A General View of the Agriculture of Stafford, appears to have passed 
through several editions. In 1817 appeared A Topographical 
History of the County of Stafford, a reliable work from his pen. 
His verse achievements seem to be confined to The Bullion Debate : 
A Serio-Comic Satire ...1in English Verse (1811). He died on 
September 18, 1823, and was buried in his native place, 


GEORGE PRICE, son of Joseph Price, was born at Bilston; he was 
a printer for some time, and later a safe and lock manufacturer at 
Wolverhampton, writing several works on the subject. He appears 
to have been the author of a poem, The Church of Christ (Wolver- 
hampton, 1863). 
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REV. JOHN REYNOLDS, born at Wolverhampton on February 19, 
1667, educated at Stourbridge Grammar School and Pembroke 
College, Oxford, was a dissenting minister at Gloucester and 
Shrewsbury, and later at Walsall until his death on August 24, 
1727. He was author of various theological works, and a ‘‘ sacred, 
philosophic poem,”’ Death’s Vision (1709). 


JOHN RIDGWAY, author of Africa: A Missionary Poem, was born 
at Hanley on February 1, 1786. He was the son of a potter, and 
became a partner in the Cauldon Place Works in 1809. All his 
life he was associated with the history of his native town; he 
retired from business two years before his death, which occurred 
on December 3, 1860, He wrote much upon the Methodists of the 
New Connexion, and was closely associated with their conferences 
and legislature. The Rev. J. Stacey wrote sketches of his life in 
A Prince in Israel (1862). 


MARY KIRTON ROBY, daughter of Henry Wood Roby (who, with 
his brother, began the compilation of A History of Tamworth), 
was born at Tamworth on August 29, 1828. A volume of her 
verses containing 228 pages was published in 1862 under the 
title, The Story of A Household, and Other Poems. She died at 
Stone on May 26, 1867. 


A. M. ROE, a poetess, born at Walsall, was author of Poems on Several 
Occasions, ‘chiefly written at a very early period of life,” 
published by subscription in two volumes in 1807. These verses 
were written between,the ages of fourteen and twenty. One of 
the poems is addressed to the Hon. Members of the Female Club 
at Hanley. Poverty and deafness were the great misfortunes of 
the author. 


JESSIE LEE SHANNON, born at Walsall, and represented in the 
anthology, Songs from the Heart of England, devoted to the poetry 
of that place and edited by Mr. Alfred Moss, has written various 
thoughtful poems, marked by insight and careful form. Her 
sonnet To the Mountains and the Winds follows— 


“O ye wild Mountains ! teach serenity 
To one who, wearied, fears new days to live ; 
In thy wild solitudes oblivion give _ 
From dreary grief, from empty vanity 
Of human cares ; grant from my misery 
Some respite now !—calm my impatient soul, 
Make with sweet airs this mind and body whole, 
And life an unimagined harmony. 
Let music wild, the fovest’s litany, 
Speak peace and vest—where yet no peace hath been— 
To my faint heart, o’erwhelmed with sudden woe. 
O unseen Winds ! now shall ye comfort me, 
So I may live unmurmuring, serene, 
May with new hope and reconcilement go.” 
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HENRY SIDDONS.—Though overshadowed by his immortal mother, 
Sarah Siddons, yet Henry Siddons had an interesting career of 
his own. He was born in Wolverhampton on October 4, 1774, and 
his early years were spent in London, appearing on the stage at 
Drury Lane at the age of eight, with his mother. His dramatic 
sensibilities were early aroused, and during a rehearsal he burst 
into tears when seeing his mother in a death scene! Educated at 
Croydon, and at Dr. Barrow’s Academy and the Charterhouse, he 
was at one time intended for the Church, but coming from a theatri-, 
cal stock on both sides, heredity and inclination seem to have been 
too strong for him, though it was against his mother’s advice that 
he adopted the stage. He was a keen student of his art, which he 
studied at home and in Paris, but the French Revolution caused 
his return to England, and he eventually joined the travelling 
company of his uncle, Stephen Kemble, in 1792. He acted many 
parts in many places, and wrote various pieces that were staged, 
though as actor and author he never acquired any remarkable 
eminence. Among his plays A Tale of Terror, produced at Covent 
Garden, and Time’s a Tell-Tale, are worthy of note; his adaptation 
of Scott’s Lady of the Lake did not appeal very strongly to Sir 
Walter! Siddons was persevering and possessed ability, yet we 
learn on the authority of his mother that he was “ the most 
unfortunate man in the choice of a profession, but the most 
judicious and happy in the choice of a wife’’: he married Miss 
Murray, an actress of considerable charm and talent. He died in 
Edinburgh, of consumption, on April 12, 1815. _It is persistently 
rumoured that he wrote poetry, and Zhe Triumph of Commerce, a 
Poem, appeared in 1793, but it is doubtful if this work is from the 
pen of our particular Henry Siddons. The sprightly but trifling 
** Ballad ’’ in A Tale of Teyror is no doubt his own. 


REV. JOHN LEA SIMCOX was born at Harborne in 1814, educated 
at Wadham College, Oxford, and was for some time curate of 
Richmond, Yorkshire. His death occurred on July 12, 1840. A 
poetical work of his appeared in 1837: The Outcast: A Poem in 
Six Cantos. 


GEORGE STAYLEY, a native of Burton-on-Trent, was born on 
March i, 1727. He was adopted by an uncle and studied law, but 
soon tired of it, took to roving, and commenced a fairly successful 
career as an actor in Ireland, a career marked by quarrels with 
managements. Yet he was a favourite with the public, who 
wrecked the Canongate Music Hall in Edinburgh because he had 
not been re-engaged! Later he taught elocution, and died about 
1779. He was author of various comedies, The Court of Nassau 
(1753); The Rival Theatres (1759); and The Chocolate Makers. 
Also a pretentious work entitled An Enquiry into the Natural Worth 
and Dignity of Man. His chief claim as an author seems based on 
The Life and Opinions of an Actor, containing pieces of verse, 
published in Dublin in 1762. 
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EDWARD SWAINE, author of The Hand of God: A Fragment, and 
Other Poems, published for private circulation in 1839, was born at 
Hanley. He contributed to a short-lived but rare publication, 
The Espalier, or North Staffordshire Journal of Literature and 
Science, and has been described as a “‘ very minor poet.”’ 


ANNIE COLENSO SYMONS, born at Walsall, published a volume of 
graceful verse in 1909, A Lay of Japan. Poems by her appeared 
in the Walsall anthology edited by Mr. Alfred Moss. Here is her 
sonnet To Jane Austen— 


““Tis sweet at times to roam in thought with those 
Thou hast enchanted with thy mighty gift— 
Creative power, like that of Homer, swift ; 

"Tis sweet as fragrance of some perfect rose, 

Or peace that ends the strife ’twixt mortal foes. 
Thy labour was as earnest as the bees 

That suck the sweetness fanned by summer breeze : 
A joy to man when they themselves repose. 


“The duke or earl, the grave ambassador, 
The novelist, historian, statesman, too, 
Have wondered o’er thy matchless tales, which bore 
The impress of a mind e’er staunch and true, 
That brought out gold so fine from common ore, 
And lighily cheers the heart of Toil anew.” 


MRS. HENRY THIMELBY. Gertrude Aston, fourth daughter of 
Sir Walter Aston, was most probably born in Staffordshire in the 
early seventeenth century. She married Henry Thimelby, who 
died young; their only child did not long survive its father, and 
after this sorrow Mrs. Thimelby retired to a convent at Louvain, 
of which her husband’s sister, Winefred, was abbess; she remained 
there until her death. She was more an occasional writer of verse 
than a serious aspirant to the title of poet. Her verse finds a 
place in Arthur Clifford’s Tixall Poetry . an article thereon appears 
on another page. Here is an example of her muse, To Her Husband, 
on New Year’s Day, 1651— 


“ How swiftly time doth passe away, 
Wher happines compleates the day ! 
Weeks, months, and years, but moments prove 
To those that nobly are in love. 
This computation’s only knowne 
To them that our pure flame can owne. 
Succeeding yeares example take 
By those ave past ; ther numbers wake 
Envy, whilst with a unll resignd 
No wil is knowne til th’ others mind.” 
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“ 


THOMAS THORNEYCROFT was born at Willenhall, December 10, 


1822. He was the son of George Benjamin Thorneycroft, ironmaster,. 
and’ Mayor of Wolverhampton. and eventually entered his father’s 
firm, retiring in 1877. He was Deputy-Lieutenant of Staffordshire, 
and High Sheriff in 1864; also Lieutenant-Colonel of the Queen’s. 
Own Staffordshire Yeomanry. He was a striking and ingenious 
personality, and his travels and interests were extensive, judging 
by the long list of his works, many privately printed, given in 
Bibliotheca Staffordiensis. To mention only a few, these include 
records of the Thorneycroft family, travels in America, Spain, and 
elsewhere, and sport in many climes, the wreck of a ship he was on, 
his ascent in a balloon, ‘‘ The Dudley Castle,’’ in 1886 accounts of 
five patents and thirty inventions, and descriptions of his residence, 
Tettenhall Towers, and the happenings there, including concerts 
and theatricals, and an opera in three acts, The Thorneycroft 
Cousins (1886). Colonel Thorneycroft was also author of various. 
poems and songs, many of which he set to music, notably Some 
Love in Foreign Lands to Roam. 


THOMAS TOMKINSON, the most notable writer of the Muggle- 


tonians, was born at Sladehouse, Ilam, in 1631, and came of a 
family of farmers long settled in those parts. He endeavoured to 
supply his lack of education by extensive reading. In 1661 he 
adopted the teachings of Lodowicke Muggleton, whom he went to 
see in the following year, though he still attended church occasion- 
ally to please his young wife. His beliefs brought trouble upon 
him, and eventually he settled in London, and died about the year 
1710. The chief incidents of his life and his writings are closely 
connected with the Muggletonians, and among his unpublished 
manuscripts was a poem of twenty-six stanzas entitled Joyful News 
from Heaven, for the Jews Are Called. 


REV. JOHN WICKES TOMLINSON, a native of Stoke-on-Trent, 


was born in 1801; in due course he proceeded to Trinity College, 
Cambridge, and in 1831 became rector of Stoke until his death on 
October 13, 1857. He was author of Poems, an Addition to the Book 
of Psalms and Hymns in Use at the Parish Church of Stoke-on-Trent 
(1835), and other items. 


ELIJAH TRAVIS (flourished 1877) was author of Original Poems for 


Childven ; he calls his somewhat crude verses, covering 135 pages, 
“ poems,” and from his introduction he appears to be of Staftord- 
shire birth. 


ROBERT WARING. There appears some doubt as to the actual 


birthplace of this author, the descendant of an old Staffordshire 
family, but it is more than likely that he saw the light at Lea, near 
Wolverhampton, in 1614. He was educated at Westminster and 
Christ Church, Oxford, served the King in the Civil Wars, and 
became proctor and Camden Professor of Ancient History in 1647. 
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The Parliamentarians objected to his appointment, and he was 
summoned to London the following year, and ordered into custody 
for contempt of authority for resisting the proceedings against him, 
but he escaped back to Oxford. He was deprived of his positions 
and betook himself to the seat of Sir William Whitmore at Apsley, 
in Shropshire, with whom he travelled in France. He died at 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields in 1658. He wrote various works, including 
Amoris Effigies, and Anthony & Wood described him as a ‘“‘ most 
excellent Latin and English poet, but a better orator, and was 
reckoned among the great wits of the time in the university.” 


BISHOP EDWARD WETENHALL. Staffordshire can claim at least 
three bishop poets—Hurd, Bagot, and Wetenhall. The latter, 
whose name is spelt variously (Whitnall and other ways), was born 
at Lichfield on October 7, 1636. He was educated at Westminster, 
Trinity College, Cambridge, and migrated to Lincoln College, 
Oxford; held the perpetual curacy of Combe Long, and the 
vicarage of St. Stephen’s, near St. Albans ; minor canon of Exeter, 
and master of the blue-coat school, 1667, and went to Dublin in 
1672, where he became a fellow of Trinity College. Eventually 
he became Bishop of Cork and Ross (1679), being translated to the 
bishopric of Kilmore and Ardagh in 1699. He was noted as a 
philanthropit and tolerant prelate, rebuilding the Cathedral of 
Ardagh. He died in London on November 12, 1713, and was buried 
in Westminster Abbey. Theological and other works from his pen 
were numerous, including a revision of the Eton Grammar, and 
The Wish, Being the Tenth Satyr of Juvenal in Pindarick Verse. 


A. W. WHITEHOUSE. Born at Wednesbury; author of Poems 
Grave and Gay (1885), and innumerable other poems, most of them 
of a religious nature. 


ROBERT WHYTYNTON or Whittington (flourished 1520), born at 
Lichfield ciyca 1480, educated there and at Oxford, is frequently 
rumoured to have been a poet; possibly the origin of this may 
be the fact that he was “‘laureated’’ (in grammar) at Oxford 
in 1513. Subsequently he was involved in a “‘ warfare of epigrams.”’ 
He studied and taught rhetoric, and his numerous grammatical 
works were widely known. A list of these may be found in 
Bibliotheca Staffordiensis and the D.N.B. 


FREDERIC WILLIAM WILLMORE, son of the Rev. Benjamin 
Willmore, was born at Trinity Vicarage, West Bromwich, in 1848, 
and educated at Atherstone and Queen’s College, Birmingham ; he 
died in 1902. Dr. Willmore was a member of the Royal College of 
Surgeons and author of county works; he will be best known as 
the historian of Walsall (History of Walsall and Iis Neighbourhood, 
1887), and that he was a writer of occasional verse will be seen by 
his long poem, The Chieftain’s Grave, included by Mr. Alfred Moss 
in his anthology of Walsall poetry. 
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REV. EDWARD JOHN WROTTESLEY, son of Commander Edward 
Wrottesley, R.N., was born at Codsall, November 9, 1814. He was 
educated at Westminster, and (according to a writer in Notes and 
Queries) Trinity College, Cambridge, and Mr. Simms says he entered 
University College, Oxford, February 23, 1833. His curacies 
included Newton Heath, Manchester; Tettenhall; and Totteridge, 
Hertfordshire. He became vicar of Brewood in 1863. Apart from 
odd pamphlets he published a volume of poems in 1851, dedicated 
to Lady Wrottesley and the ladies of Tettenhall, the profits going 
to a fund for the New Infant and Sunday School at Compton, near 
Wolverhampton. His death occurred on January 19, 1gor. 
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POETS WHO HAVE BEEN REGARDED AS NATIVES. 


N addition to the goodly number of Staffordshire poets here 
collected, there are numerous others connected with the shire in 
one way or another, such as Drayton, one of the many poets who 
stayed much at Tixall; R. B. Sheridan, member of Parliament fo1 
Stafford for many years ; Congreve, whose ancestors held estates at 
lam—where, in fact, the dramatist is said to have composed his 
Old Bachelor ; Farquhar stationed for some time at Lichfield, which 
inspired part of The Beaux’ Stratagem ; and others too numerous to 
mention, with whom we are not immediately concerned. Some, 
however, have been regarded and reported to us as natives by certain 
writers—erroneously, we think—from time to time, and it is therefore 
thought advisable to give a brief list of the most important of these, 
with a few notes as to their principal connections with Staffordshire :— 


NICHOLAS BRETON (1545 ?-1626?) is occasionally termed a 
Staffordshire poet. For this reason it is as well to quote the 
D.N.B.; “ The Captain Nicholas Breton, son of John Breton, of 
Tamworth, who served under Leicester in the Low Countries in 
1586, purchased an estate at Norton, Northamptonshire, and died 
there in 1624, has often been erroneously identified with the poet.” 


THE HON. HERBERT ASTON (1614-1689), third son of Sir Waiter 
Aston, was not born at Tixall, but at Chelsea. He both collected 
and wrote verse, as may be seen in Arthur Clifford’s Tixall Poetry. 
Most of his poems seem to have perished. 


THE REV. THOMAS GISBORNE (1758-1846) was the eldest son of 
John Gisborne, of Yoxall, Staffordshire, which has sometimes been 
suggested as his birthplace, but Allibone and Simms agree that he 
was born at Derby, October 31, 1758. The D.N.B. does not give 
the birthplace. He was perpetual curate of Barton-under-Need- 
wood, and resided at Yoxall Lodge, inherited from his father. His 
long poem, Walks in the Forest (1794), was very popular at one 
time. 


JOSEPH ADDISON (1672-1719) was born at Milston, near Amesbury, 
Wiltshire. His father became dean of Lichfield in 1683, and sent 
him to school there, which explains his early connection with the 
shire. 
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WILLIAM SOMERVILLE (1675-1742) is generally regarded as a. 
native of Staffordshire, and stated to have been born on September 
2 1675, at Wolseley, in the parish of Colwich, the home of his. 
maternal grandfather, Sir Charles Wolscley. Yet Dr. Johnson and 
others state that his birthplace was Edstone, in Warwickshire, his. 
father’s home, and this is strengthened by the poet’s own testimony 
in an Imitation of Horace, Bk.iv., Ode ix., where he states that he 
was “‘ born near Avona’s winding stream,”’ which applies to Edstone, 
whereas Wolsley is on the banks of the Trent. He has therefore 
been placed in a former volume of this series, Warwickshire Poets. 


DAVID GARRICK (1717-1779) narrowly missed being a Staffordshire- 
born poet. His father, a captain in the army, resided in Lichfield 
and married the daughter of a vicar of the Cathedral. David was. 
actually born at the Angel Inn, Hereford (where his parents were 
staying, his father being quartered there on recruiting service), on 
February 19, 1717. He was, however, educated at Lichfield 
Grammar School, and became Dr. Johnson’s first pupil at Edial. 
He eventually left Lichfield with Johnson in 1737. 


DR. ERASMUS DARWIN (1731-1802), born at Elstone Hall, Lincoln- 
shire, was a member of the Lichfield coterie that met regularly at 
each other’s houses. He was a poet and physician who came to 
Lichfield in 1756, where he remained about twenty-five years. 


SIR BROOKE BOOTHBY (1743-1824), born at Ashbourne Hall, 
Derbyshire, is associated with the shire on account of his prominent 
connection with the same literary coterie as Darwin, Miss Seward, 
and others. 


ANNA SEWARD (1747-1809), so well known as the ‘‘ Swan of Lich- 
field,’ was born at Eyam, Derbyshire, being the daughter of Thomas 
Seward, canon of Lichfield, and himself a poet. Her mother was 
the daughter of the Rev. John Hunter, headmaster of Lichfield 
Grammar School and the teacher of Dr. Johnson. Her father 
removed to Lichfield in 1754, and she lived there for the rest of her 
life, being closely associated with the literary life of the city. She 
was buried in Lichfield Cathedral. Her circle included Boothby, 
Erasmus Darwin, Thomas Day, the Edgeworths, and others. 


THE REV. HENRY FRANCIS CARY (1772-1844), poet, chiefly 
remembered as the translator of Dante, was born at Gibraltar, 
December 6, 1772; soon afterwards his father settled at Cannock. 
The poet when young attracted the attention of Miss Seward and 
her circle at Lichfield. He became vicar of Abbots Bromley, 
where he resided for a time. He died in 1844, and was laid to rest 
in Westminster Abbey by the side of Dr. Johnson, whose Lives of 
the Poets he had supplemented. 
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WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR (1775-1864), though holding estates 
in Staffordshire, and descended from a family long settled at 
Rugeley, was born at Warwick. 


SIR THOMAS NOON TALFOURD (1795-1864) is often stated to have 
been born at Doxey, a suburb of Stafiord; this is explained by the 
late Dr. Richard Garnett, a native of Staffordshire, in his article 
on Talfourd in the D.N.B., where he tells us that Talfourd ‘“ was 
born at Reading, Berkshire, on May 26, 1795. In the biographical 
notices published on the occasion of his death, the place of his birth 
was given as Doxey, a suburb of Stafford, and the date as January 
26, 1795, but the first statement appears to be negatived by his 
own testimony, and the latter by the entry in the Reading parish 
register.’’ Curiously enough, this well-known judge, author of 
Jon and other works, died suddenly of apoplexy on the bench at 
Stafford assizes while delivering a charge to the Grand Jury. 


MARY HOWITT (1799-1888) (née Botham) was born at Coleford, 
Gloucestershire, on March 12, 1799, when her parents (Quakers 
who resided at Uttoxeter) were there temporarily looking after 
some property. They returned to Uttoxeter in 1800; there she 
was educated, and there she married William Howitt in 1821, 
but it was not her native air. Remembrances of her are still 
treasured by a few residents. 


FRANCIS REDFERN (1823-1895), the historian of Uttoxeter, is 
still widely believed to have been born there, but authentic informa- 
tion from his daughter shows that he was born at Tissington, 
Derbyshire, on May 18, 1823, and came to Uttoxeter when he was 
about 17 to learn the coopering trade, residing there until his death 
on March 23, 1895. Apart from his History of Uttoxeter (1865), 
Dove Valley Rhymes (1875), and a few miscellaneous writings, 
including a memoir of George Heath prefixed to the “ Moorland 
poet’s’”’ works, he left in manuscript Memorials of Tissington and 
Staffordshire Place Rhymes, It is hoped that the last named, at 
least, may be published. 


THE REV. CHARLES LEWTON BRAIN (1863-1919) is often thought 
to have been a Staffordshire man. He was, however, born at 
Brecon on December 29, 1863. Father Brain’s connection with the 
county was extensive; his first curacy was St. Patrick’s, Walsall. 
Later, in 1897, he was sent to take charge of the populous mission 
of Chasetown (where he wrote his Elegy on Norton Pool), until his 
health gave way. Ona temporary recovery in 1918 he was attached 
to the church of St. Francis, Handsworth, and later was appointed 
parish priest of Brewood. His literary work was wide and indi- 
vidualistic, and, from personal acquaintance, it can be said that 
his enthusiasm and knowledge were ever at the disposal of fellow- 
writers. His poems were collected in 1923 under the title of 
Eucharistic and Other Verses. 
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STELLA V. WALTON, though regarded as another name in the long 
list of Wolverhampton poets, was really born in India on December 
20, 1905. On her mother’s side she comes of an old Staffordshire 
family—the Gibbons,—one of whom was vicar of Tettenhall in the 
seventeenth century. She is also a grand-daughter of Mrs. O. F. 
Walton, the well-known authoress. Miss Walton came to Wolver- 
hampton at the age of six, and has resided there ever since, except 
when at Bedford College, Regent’s Park. She studied journalism, 
and is the author of both prose and verse. Of her poems Miss. 
Marjorie Crosbie has truly written that “they reveal artistry, 
grace of expression, and a picturesque sensing of atmosphere and 
colour.” From October, 1926, under the pen name of “ Joan 
Slade,”’ she conducted the Woman’s Column of the Express and 
Stay for a time, and contributed a series of ‘“‘ Black Country ”’ 
poems to that paper. Her lines, Pavement’s End, were inspired 
by St. Mark’s Church, a well-known centre of interest in Wolver- 
hampton, and will be appreciated by lovers of Staffordshire and 
poetry— 


“ Saint Mark’s against the sunset ! 
A dark spire tapering high 
Against a pool of amber, 
Against a honied sky, 
Where, cradled in enchantment, 
A silver sheath, and slim, 
The moon in splendour, 
Like some sweet girl and slender, 
Curves, infinitely tender, above the world’s blue 
vim. 


« 


‘Saint Mark’s against the sunset! 

O, you who have not seen 

The blue grape-bloom of shadows, 

And lamps that flame between 

Like golden water lilies, 

Stand where the pavement ends 
And gaze with grave precision 
West. You may glimpse the vision 


* * * * * os * 


‘Or laugh in gay derision and join your blind-eyed 
friends.” 
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From Reviews. 


«Should prove of permanent importance to the student 
of literature.’’—Poetry Review. 

«Could be in no better editoria] hands. . . The letterpress 
is good, the binding neat, and the fine portraits greatly 
enhance the value of the work.’’—Leicestey Chronicle. 

‘« The editor has undertaken a great and important work, 
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